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Doubtless within the month 
many affectionate eyes have 
watched the embarrassed lad and the sweet girl 
graduate step to their places on the rostrum, 
many hearts have kindled as the youthful orators 
read the old lesson from The Book of Nature 
or pointed out the moral truth that over the Alps 
lieth Italy. But a certain change has come over 
the spirit of Commencement Day. In not a few 
high-schools, at more colleges, the parts of the 
graduates have given place to an address by a 
distinguished visitor. Whether or not the change 
is for the better there may be two opinions. The 
Kansas City Star can only bemoan it: 


The change must be attended by a certain regret. 
Affection attaches to long-established forms. The 
old fashioned commencement day was a momentous 
occasion. Almost every community had its rep- 
resentative in college and when his day of gradua- 
tion came the entire village was interested. The 
carry-all was hitched up, and William’s father and 
mother and the minister and doctor drove over to 
the college town to see him graduated. The seat 
of learning itself was stirred to the depths as com- 
mencement day approached, and on the long ex- 
pected morning was beside itself with joy and pride. 
The long fence around the campus was lined with 
teams, for every well-to-do farmer within a radius 
of twenty miles expected to be present to hear the 
orations of the seniors and to see them take their 
diplomas. The president of the college, a man of 
profound learning, was to be there, of course, and 
the faculty and the leading ministers of all the 
country round—a goodly company and one that any 
man might well travel miles to see.. But after all 
the day was for William and his parents and friends 
and the oration was what they were interested in. 

It was well worth their anticipation. William 
never dealt with comcrete or minor topics. He 
spoke on “The Conflicting Civilizations,” or “The 
True Destiny of the Republic,” or “Philosophy in 
Its Relation to the Individual Life,” or “The Exist- 
ence of God Proved from His Handiwork.” The 
oration was full of stately sentences and well-worn 
figures. William always ground down mankind un- 
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der the iron heel of despotism and cast the children 
beneath the merciless wheels of the juggernaut of 
industrial tyranny. He advised his hearers to hitch 
their wagon to a star and pictured the fate of the 
man who, lulled by the voice of the siren, at- 
tempted at ease to enjoy his ill-gotten gains. He 
prophesied of the time when the lion should lie 
down with the lamb and spears should be beaten 
into pruning hooks. Somewhere in the oration he 
quoted from Locksley Hall, usually this passage: 
“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 
“And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the 
process of the suns.” 

Of course, the oration in itself was worth little, 
but considered from the standpoint of the parents 
and friends and of William himself it was of great 
value. It was a sort of summing up of his college 
life. It usually represented his ideals and aspira- 
tions and gave expression to life as he understood 
it. His parents saw in it not the trite phrases and 
vague ideas which might have impressed the 
stranger. To them it meant the serious results of 
the four years’ training which they had given their 
son, frequently at. no little sacrifice to themselves. 
They rejoiced in the high ideals which it showed 
the young man had in starting out in real life. It 
was tangible evidence that their striving for him had 
not been in vain.. Now, they hear instead of the 
college boy’s oration, the carefully studied effort of 
a man of experience and mature ideas. Intrinsically 
it is much more valuable than the other. But was 
the change really worth while? 





Among the most thoughtful 
of the reflections upon the 
subject of education with which at this season 
the press, as usual, abounds, are those which 
will be uttered editorially in the July number of 
the Monthly Review. It is: impossible to outline 
briefly the thesis to which the editor is writing, 
but the following observations, even removed 
from their context, are in our opinion, worthy 
ef thought: 

What are the studies or gymnastics that most 
affect our “dispositions,” our conduct and charac- 
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ters? Surely, since man is over and above all other 
things a social animal, there will be, in the first 
place, those studies or gymnastics which give him 
the liveliest sympathies with humanity, with his fel- 
lows, alive and dead—these will be the most truly 
human. The studies which cover the most general 
ground affecting our relations with each other, our 
power of sympathizing, are the “humanities,” com- 
prised under the main heads Literature and History. 
Literature is so all-pervading that its operation 
begins with the nursery, and its power increases 
with every day we live. It is exactly commen- 
surate with life. It is life. It is life as seen and 
represented by others, different from us or greater 
than we are. It deals, in its very highest form, with 
primitive and unchanging facts of feeling and ex- 
perience that are true for all of us. Even when we 
shall be able to go from London to Mantua in an 
air-car within half a day, the AZneid will still be 
supremely true and significant; though we know 
that Bohemia has no sea-coast, and that there are 
no serpents or tigers in the forest of Arden, we 
find in Shakespeare a higher truth and higher ser- 
iousness than in our geographies and zoologies. 

And after the “humanities,” technically so called, 
we must have another line of our basis in first-hand 
experience of physical nature; that is, in that part of 
the world which is not in intelligent communion 
with us. We must know by personal contact the 
earth, the wind, and the rain and the sunlight, the 
animals and the flowers and the trees about us. 
These two great themes, in fact, have actually al- 
ways been the staple of education. Speaking 
roughly, up to Bacon’s time there was no other con- 
ception of education beyond instruction in the 
humane arts; the discipline derived from physical 
nature was inevitable, unrecognized, unorganized, 
and unconscious, though infinitely true and more 
effective than it is with a city-cramped and sophisti- 
cated population like so much of ours. 

The situation will, therefore, be clearer to us if 
we note briefly the revolution in education of which 
the herald, if not the pioneer, was Bacon. In pre- 
Baconian days school education was almost ex- 
clusively confined to the “Arts.” The distinction 
between “Arts” and “Sciences,” based on bad logic 
and imperfect knowledge, survives to our own 
day, and still darkens the counsels of those who use 
words as coins instead of counters. When the dis- 
tinction was first drawn, “Artes” meant the things 
you could do and “Scientiz” the things you knew. 
So on the side of mental education, by virtue of 
your knowledge of the Arts of Logic, Rhetoric, 
Mathematics, Law, Languages, and so forth, you 
could solve problems and engage in disputations 
and your degree in “Arts” certified that you had 
gone through such a course of study as would en- 
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able you to do these things. But the “Scientiz” 
were learnt from books or by the interrogation of 
tradition, and led to nothing “practical,” to new 
discovery least of all. 

But, in truth, it is time to drop unprofitable dis- 
tinctions. We must not try to split straws between 
Arts and Sciences, of Humanities and Sciences, or 
studies Speculative and Applied. 

We have no right to split up our investigation of 
nature, .the study of the world and of man, into 
regions, and to say that this region is more im- 
portant than that. We have no more right to divide 
the Kingdom of Knowledge into mutually exclusive 
“subjects” than we have to divide the mind into 
faculties. The objective organic unity of the world 
is co-relative to the organic unity of the mind. 

-Every act of knowledge, or “apperception,” as it 
is sometimes called, is an act setting up a connec- 
tion between an organized world and an organized 
mind. Every part of the world is concerned with 
every part of the mind in every intellectual act, 
and the more completely the mind is thereby put 
into organic connection with the world the more 
complete the state of knowledge resulting. 

The common trick of giving legal or formal 
recognition in our school curricula first to one 
“subject” and then to another, and treating them 
as unrelated, for impartial distribution in 
the school, .results in mere patchwork and 
muddle. é 

What things matter most? Obviously, in ac- 
cordance with what we have already admitted, such 
things as affect the largest practical area. Nothing 
is so important as that we should deal magnan- 
imously with life. In the sphere of what we call 
literature, by the help of great men—artists who 
“lend their minds out” to us—we see life, the 
world, in a great way; see more significance in it 
than if we were left to interpret it ‘for ourselves. 
Thus we actually get life into truer perspective, see 
more of it, when we learn to see it as Shakespeare 
and Milton saw it. Literature, then, “sacred” and 
“profane” (though we may not like the distinction) 
must be the basis of our educational pyramid, for 
literature records human experience and stimulates 
human sympathy to conduct over the largest area 
of life. : 

Another necessary base-line of our pyramid must 
come, as we have said, from first-hand familiarity 
with the simple phenomena of “outer” or unintelli- 
gent “nature,” the external forces to which we are 
exposed, and the things with minds unlike our own 
—the soil, the wind, the rain, the birds, the animals. 
For most of us live many removes away from the 
primitive realities on which our life depends; and, 
as we develop a more complex and abstract civiliza- 
tion, it becomes more and more necessary that our 
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organized education should do what it can to re- 
establish the broken connections. Hebrew boys, 
Greek and Roman boys, went about with their 
fathers, meeting the soil and sky at first hand,-as 
Hans Clodhopper does to-day, sharing in the actual 
life lived and seeing its simplest springs. Our 
social and intellectual habits do a great deal de- 
liberately to conceal these primitive facts. 

The third great side of our- pyramid-base is the 
group of studies comprised under the term Mathe- 
matics, which conditions and fixes so many of the 
details of life from the very beginnings, and is so 
necessary a discipline of the capacity to draw in- 
ferences. | 





The amazing growth of the 
cities of the world affords 
an enduring text for writers. Mr. H. C. Wells, 
who is best known as a pseudo-scientific romancer, 
but who does no little serious work, in a series 
of articles running in the North American Re- 
view, has prophesied a limit for the growth, and 
a radical change in the character, of cities. In- 
deed 80 many new factors—not the least of them 
the development of transportation—enter into the 
problem of the civic future that prognostication is 
worth little. Calculations based on the changes 
of the last decade and applied to the prospects 
for the next are, however, interesting. The 
Scientific American thus compares the recent and 
probable future growth of London and New 
York: 

The census returns for the city of London, which 
have recently come to hand, afford a basis for com- 
parison between the two great cities of the Old and 
New World. In each there has been a rapid in- 
crease during the past decade; but there is some- 
thing prophetic of the future in the fact that not 
only has the rate of increase of New York city been 
very much greater than that of London, but that 
the actual increase has been two hundred and fifty 
per cent. greater. In 1891 the population of Lon- 
don was 4,433,220 and in 1901 it has increased to 
4,803,342,.an increase in ten years of 370,122. In 
the year 1890 the population of what is now Greater 
New York was 2,492,591 and by the year 1900 it had 
increased to 3,437,202, an increase during the decade 
of 944,611. Fifteen years ago London was growing 
at the rate of 50,000 a year, whereas the increase of 
the past decade only averages slightly over 37,000 
per year. As against this, a comparison of the 
census of the last two decades in this country 
shows that Greater New York increased from 
1,901,000 in 1880 to 2,492,591, in increase of 591,246 
or thirty-one per cent.; while the increase of 944,- 
611 from 1890 to 1900 was at the rate of thirty- 
seven and eight-tenths per cent. Assuming a rate 
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of only forty per cent. during the next ten years, 
the population in 1911 should be equal to that of 
London at the present time. It is likely, however, 
that the rate of increase will be nearer fifty than 
forty per cent., and should the rate at which Lon- 
don is growing continue to decrease, it is quite 
possible that by the time the next census is taken 
the population of the two cities will be about the 
same. 

Outside of New York, the census shows that 
there are two cities (Chicago and Philadelphia) 
whose combined population is 2,992,272, while the 
increase during the decade has been 845,458, and 
the rate of increase 39.3 per cent., or slightly higher 
than the rate for New York. The greater increase 
has been that of Chicago, which has grown at the 
rate of 54.4 per cent., the rate of increase in Phila- 
delphia being only 23.5 per cent. There are in this 
country three cities of between 500,000 and 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants, five of from 300,000 to 400,000, and 
eight of from 200,000 to 300,000 inhabitants. The 
rate of increase in these three classes ranges from 
28.5 to 23.2 per cent. 

In looking at these figures, there is food for re- 
flection in the fact that, as a rule, the larger the 
city, at least as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the greater seems to be the rate of increase. 
At the same time it is reassuring, in the presence of 
this centralization, to bear in mind that improved 
means of transportation are rendering it possible 
for the teeming millions of the great cities of the 
world to be scattered over an increasingly wide area 
of outlying suburbs. 





Is Hamiltonianismto We do not conceive it the 
Revive? function of a literary journal 
to enter upon political discussion, even in the 
more formal manner which is satirically known as 
the “non-partisan”—which allows you to throw 
things but forbids you to call names. Yet politics 
has its literature, and among the most significant 
notes of the mouth has been an utterance by— 
strangely enough—the Springfield Republican— 
to which we desire to give a place, for the sake 
of that significance solely. The real spirit of the 
Republican’s meaning may not appear on the 
surface. 

Alexander Hamilton died in 1804. The centennial 
of his death, therefore, is not far distant, and it is 
scarcely premature to say that the anniversary 
should be observed by his admirers in a manner 
befitting the genius of the man and the significance 
of his political teachings. The time is ripe for some 
glorification of that great American statesman. 
For about a century he has been subjected to com- 
parative neglect. His birthday has not been cele- 
brated. No annual banquets have been held in his 
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honor. Jefferson, meanwhile, has been steadily 
lauded by his political descendants, and the annual 
Jeffersonian dinner has become quite a feature and 
quite a commonplace of our political life. Even 
Jackson has had far more honors of this sort paid 
to him than Hamilton has, although as for intel- 
lectual power who would think of placing them in 
the same class? 

It was the fate of Hamilton to be the exponent 
of ideas and the founder of a party that were 
short-lived in popular favor. He was not a be- 
liever in popular institutions. A monarchy on the 
British plan was his ideal of government for the 
young American nation; and, realizing the impos- 
sibility of establishing anything but a republic, he 
strove to make the central government as strong 
as possible. It was also a leading principle of his 
statesmanship to concentrate political power, so far 
as possible, in the hands of wealth and aristocracy. 
The constitution, in his opinion, was not to be 
strictly construed, according to its terms, but lib- 
erally and loosely, according to the exigencies of 
the time, even the necessities of the hour. 


It will be well to recall the embodiment of his 
political creed made by Hamilton in 1787 in the 
Constitutional Convention. He said there: 

“T believe the British Government forms the 
best model the world has ever produced. 

“All communities divide themselves into the 
few and the many. The first are the rich and 
well born; the others, the mass of the people. 
The people are turbulent and changing. They 
seldom judge or determine rightly. Give, there- 
fore, the first class a distinct and permanent share 
in the government. 

“A democratic government of the mass of the 
people can never be good.” 

The Republican goes on to trace the submis- 
sion of Hamiltonianism, the undisputed triumph 
of Jeffersonianism for sixty years—it might have 
said for a hundred—the long fear of the aristo- 
cratic doctrine, and timidity in appealing to its 
founder’s name. Until recently, it had seemed 
that the ideas of Hamilton could no more hope for 
a renascence than could the wildest toryism or 
the most Quixotic Jacobinism. 

But the Republican sees now a manifest change. 


Is Hamilton, after all these years of the demo- 
cratic flood, to enjoy a vindication of his views by 
the majority of the American people? It is certain 
that as the year of the centennial of his death ap- 
proaches the evidence accumulates that his political 
philosophy is again gaining ground. There can be 
no doubt, said Prof. Woodrow Wilson in a recent 
article, that democracy is now in a decline. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the signs. There 
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is more distrust of popular government manifested 
to-day than before in half a century. The woman 
suffrage movement has signally failed to gain 
momentum because of the growing doubt as to 
the final success of manhood suffrage. Politicians 
say nothing about it, yet among the wealthy and 
aristocratic portions of our people, and even among 
the scholars of our universities, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to inquire whether, after all, Hamil- 
ton may not have been right when he said that “a 
democratic government of the masses of the people 
can never be good.” The movement against negro 
suffrage in the South helps along a general reac- 
tion no less than boss rule in northern cities. 
Hamiltonianism, too, has been triumphant in our 
imperialistic development. To hold subject prov- 
inces forever without incorporating them into the 
United States and bringing them under our own 
constitution, means a system of government akin in 
principle to that British model which Hamilton ad- 
mired over a century ago. John Marshall was not 
a Jeffersonian, yet even he was overruled in the 
United States Supreme Court the other day by 
Justice Brown, who decided that he knew more 
about the meaning of the phrase “United States” 
than the greatest of the chief justices did. The 
Downes decision, in fine, meant this, that Hamil- 
tonianism was sustained and given its wings for 
unimpeded flight by our highest judicial tribunal, 
for the first time in American history. 

By 1904 all this will be more fully realized than it 
is to-day, and the centennial of the great federalist 
leader’s death will fall in an appropriate time. Alex- 
ander Hamilton should not be forgotten in these 
days of the revival of his teachings. 





The Author of Shore The Boston Saturday Even- 
Aores ing Gazette’s tribute to Mr. 
Herne is the very least that can be said con- 
cerning an artist whose conscientious work did a 
great deal—a very great deal—for the cause of 
truth in the field of dramatic art: 

The late James A. Herne met with success rather 
late in life, but he accomplished a great deal of good 
by giving us “Shore Acres” and “Sag Harbor,” 
plays relating to life in America that were free from 
offense, and which were absolutely true to nature. 
No dramatist was so realistic within the bounds of 
decorum as was Mr. Herne. Sometimes he might 
have pushed realism a trifle too far in the matter 
of detail, but this was a fault that leaned to virtue’s 
side. His problem play, “Margaret Fleming,” was 
too much in the vein of Ibsen to achieve popularity 
in this country, though it undoubtedly conveyed 
some plain and salutary lessons in dramatic form. 
Mr. Herne’s work was an illustration of the fact 
that the most effective plays come from the hands 
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And no wonder, for they understand the 


of actors. 
mechanism of the stage, and are fully versed in the 
art of distributing theatrical light and shade in a 


taking manner. 





Town and Country puts into 
picturesque expression an 
event in metropolitan life which, though indeed 
remarkable, passed almost without notice: 

Under the Broadway pavement, a few inches 
beneath the hoofs of horses, the whirling wheels of 
traffic and the ponderous cable cars, a miracle has 
been enacted, a miracle of industry and ingenuity, 
a miracle slowly, laboriously evolved, unseen by 
the countless thousands on our streets, almost un- 
noted, save for a grimy figure now and then 
crawling up through a manhole, a momentary stop- 
page of traffic, or a scar here and there in the 
smooth asphalt. Then, for a day, one of the great 
city lines of rapid iransit is strangely silent and 
dead. Broadway seems deserted, the giant cable, 
drawing hundreds of cars up and down the city, 
lies limp and still, and then, like a monster serpent 
dead, its coils are withdrawn from_its long bed. 
Suddenly a new power flashes through this long 
culvert under the pave, where the grimy workmen 
have been crawling. Electricity! Presto! The 
cars suddenly appear again, fleeing swiftly from the 
Battery to Harlem and back! The motive power 
of a great city traction line changed“in twenty- 
two hours and forty minutes! The last step is now 
actomplished in unifying the Metropolitan system, 
a work requiring more than three years of time 
and twenty millions of dollars, and this work de- 
manding machinery capable, in a single plant, of 
providing light, heat, and running power for five 
thousand heavy cars, is without parallel in engin- 
eering history. And all the public has seen of it 
were the few grimy workmen in the manholes and 
Broadway quiet for one day! 


A Miracle Underground 





Birth of the Public Schoo! The Independent contributes 

System to the theme which so largely 
occupies the early summer periodicals this account 
of the beginnings of our public schools: 

It was on the 20th of May, 1639, that a most 
momentous event occurred in the history of the 
United States. On that day at a town meeting in 
Dorchester, Mass., then a little settlement of Eng- 
lish immigrants, a vote was passed by the freemen 
by which twenty pounds of public money was set 
apart “yearly to be paid to such a schoolmaster as 
shall undertake to teach English, Latin and ‘other 
tongues, and also writing; the said schoolmaster 
to be chosen from time to time by the freemen. 
And it is left to the discretion of the elders and the 


seven men for the time being whether maids shall 
be taught with the boys or not.” 

It is the essence of the public school system that 
the school shall be supported from the public funds. 
It is not a free school depending upon an endow- 
ment, nor is it a public school in the old English 
sense which Churchmen and Dissenters can all at- 
tend, But it is a school supported by public taxa- 
tion for the benefit of the people as a whole. And 
this vote, passed on the 20th of May, 1630, estab- 
lished so far as known the first school known in the 
whole world as creating the pattern of the American 
free public school. A full account of this important 
action can be found in the Fortieth Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Board of Education for 
Massachusetts, or in an article by William A. 
Mowry in the May number of Education. 

Three years before the public school of Dorches- 
ter was established the Massachusetts General 
Court had provided for the founding of Harvard 
College, only six years after the settlement of Bos- 
ton; and soon after a law was passed requiring 
all towns with a specified number of families to 
keep a school which would fit boys for college. 
Other towns in Massachusetts—Salem, Dedham, 
Newbury—established public schools about the 
same time, and it came speedily to be a rule that 
every town must have its public school. The pub- 
lic schools spread to Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and then over the 
Western States. It was an Eastern institution, in- 
vented by the settlers of Massachusetts Colony, and 
speedily accepted wherever their children went. 

Very different were the conditions in those 
States where the Cavaliers were the pioneers. Vir- 
ginia had been settled some eighty years when, in 
response to questions from the directors of the 
Virginia Colony in London, the Governor replied 
that there were in Richmond no public schools and 
no printing press, and hoped there would not be for 
a hundred years. Dr. J. L. M. Curry is our au- 
thority for the statement that before the Civil War 
the South sustained a larger number of colleges, 
academies and private schools, with more professors 
and more students and at a greater annual cost in 
proportion to the white population, than was done 
in any other section in the Union; but he also adds, 
what is well known, that “in the matter of public 
schools sustained by taxation and free to all who 
choose to attend, the South was far behind the 
North in the provisions made for universal educa- 
tion. No plans adequate for universal education 
existed.” All this has been changed. There was 
not then a southern State that had a system of pub- 
lic schools. Now, says Dr. Curry. “in organic law 
and in status universal education is recognized as a 
paramount duty.” This great redeeming work was 
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done in the times of reconstruction. When we 
think of the millions of money spent every year 
for education, this department recognized every- 
where as the most important department of State 
Government and nearest the hearts of the people, 
we may properly look back and remember with 
gratitude the freemen of Dorchester, Mass., who on 
the 20th of May, 1639, invented and inaugurated this 
mighty and beneficient system. 





Mr. Morgan and The . New Orleans Times- 

the King Democrat has been ponder- 

ing upon the remarkable spectacle afforded by 

the visit of New York financial magnates to 

Windsor and their reception by the King of Eng- 
land: 

Mr. Morgan’s recent visit to Windsor Castle is 
significant in many ways. First of all, it is to be 
remarked that the noblesse of the Old World, with 
its roots anchored deep in the immemorial past, 
there stood face to face with the aristocracy of 
the West whose patent bears the impress- of the 
mint. King Edward VII. and the magnate of Wall 
street typify ideals which have battled with each 
other from the beginning of time. On the one 
hand, there stands, as there has always stood, the 
conception of a caste which is clad in mail of proof 
against the vicissitudes of human fate; at the 
other extreme is the plutocrat, whose reason of 
being consists in his impersonation of the vast in- 
dustrial forces which shape the material destiny of 
the living present. England’s greatness has hith- 
erto lain in the amalgamation of the two ideals; 
but “the old order changeth, yielding place to the 
new,” and it is evident that the struggle between 
the irreconcilable protagonists is to illustrate 
anew the law of the survival of the fittest. 

In such a conflict, the aristocracy of money 
must be heavily handicapped, in the very -nature 
of things. In the long result, the palm must ever 
rest with the beliefs for which men are ready to 
die. Now the race has, at all times and in all 
lands, been willing to lay down life for all things— 
except money. The virile peoples have gladly gone 
to their doom in behalf of religion, and have even 
faced the most cruel sacrifices for the conserva~- 
tion of creeds which had no supernatural sanction. 
When tried by this supreme test, plutocracy must 
now fail, as it has always failed. It is not in the 
counting-house that martyrs are bred, for the 
values of the exchange are but the symbols of 
other men’s labor and other men’s willingness to 
die. 

Moreover, the aristocracy of the purse has one 
shortcoming which, human nature being what it 
is, must always suggest the heel of Achilles. Mere 
wealth does not appeal to the imagination which 


is the most potent of all the forces that sway the 
world. King Edward is by no means a romantic 
figure; yet behind him lie centuries of sovereign 
rule and glorious achievement. By comparison 
with an institution so ancient, the “haute finance” 
is but as the mushroom to the oak. The multi- 
millionaires of the twentieth century can bequeath 
none of their prestige to their kindred of the suc- 
ceeding generations, but there is a solidarity of 
kings which the destroying hand of time can never 
touch. The banners that wave above the tombs 
in Windsor Chapel tell this chapter of the human 
story with incomparable plainness and power, and, 
as one looks out upon the superb giants of the 
noble park, the lesson goes home to the heart’s 
core of the philosophic thinker. 

The American patriot may well shudder at the 
thought that his country now chiefly vaunts itself 
on the existence of an aristocracy which, meas- 
ured by the unfailing standard of the ages, has 
least claim on the respect and affection of him 
whose esteem is worth the having. The times are 
assuredly out of joint when the incomings and out- 
goings of an overgrown financier are recorded, as 
if some victor of a hundred stricken fields were 
making progress. The true measure of a man or 
a nation may be taken from the things that are 
worshiped. Now the Good Book says that “the 
love of money is the root of all evil.” What, then, 
is the stature of the American people, in view of 
the fact that the possessor of millions is accounted 
the fine flower of its chivalry? 

In the end, neither the king nor the multimil- 
lionaire will make good his claim to be the ulti- 
mate of human development. In the quiet of the 
parish church of Stratford-on-Avon there sleeps a 
man whose immortal fame is the negation. of the 
ideas for which King Edward and Mr. Morgan 
stand, and, in graves less famous, there rest the 
bones of other paladins of the spirit whose domin- 
ion is co-extensive with the civilized world. The 
centuries roll on to eternity, but they do not touch 
the world of the prophets who have spent them- 
selves, in order that human life might be a grander 
and a nobler thing. The poet and the philoso- 
pher, the soldier and the philanthropist, the states- 
man and the lawgiver are the noble metal which 
resists all the acids of experience, and there is no 
alchemy whereby new brass may be transmuted 
into gold. Tapestries may be bought at so many 
thousand dollars the yard, but the grand emotions 
that inhere in their warp and their woof are with- 
out money and without price. This is the message 
of the past to the present—the message of the 
spirit to the body. Our sole salvation lies in fixing 
our gaze on the royalty which is the same through 
all the mutations of language and garb. 











The Blunder of Modern Education 


By Harotp E, Gorst . 


Te 


The assertion that our entire system of educa- 
tion is totally wrong from beginning to end will 
probably scandalize both the conventional Con- 
servative and the progressive-minded Education- 
alist. The vast majority of people either cling 
to the conviction that the system itself is ade- 
quate, or believe that its principles only require 
extension to meet the’ growing necessities of a 
rapid increase in population and commercial com- 
petition. Such persons can be induced to tinker 
with the existing machinery, but they are unable 
to grasp the idea that the whole foundations of 
our educational system are absolutely false in 
principle; that most of the great educationalists 
and teachers of the past have expended their 
genius in building up this system upon alto- 
gether wrong lines, and that their efforts have 
had the effect of retarding, instead of encourag- 
ing, the intellectual development of the race. 
The greatest obstacle to human progress that 
evolution has to encounter is this mental con- 
ventionality which is the direct product of a 
system of education that aims at creating a uni- 
form type of mind. Thousands of young men 
and women are turned out every year by our 
schools and universities upon an exact pattern, 
like sausages from a Chicago factory. Each is 
provided with precisely the same stock of know- 
ledge, and consequently the market becomes over- 
crowded with enormous numbers of workers all 
trained to perform the same set of functions. 
The number of university graduates who sink 
into poverty and obscurity has often been re- 
marked upon by persons who have made a spe- 
cial study of cheap lodging-houses and their 
inmates. What is the explanation of this circum- 
stance? Is it because education is in itself an 
ineffectual preparation for the actualities of life? 
Or are the subjects taught in our schools and 
universities useless and unprofitable of them- 
selves? The answer is that education is an in- 
dispensable preparation for any kind of efficient 
work, but that it must be education applied in 
a sensible and logical manner. The curriculum 
itself probably contains all the subjects that may 
be necessary or useful. It is not what is taught 
that is ridiculous, but the cramming of each in- 
dividual with the identical stock of knowledge 
possessed by his neighbor, without regard to his 
personal taste and capacity. 
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Let us take the case of the average well-edu- 
cated man. He is born, we will suppose, of 
parents whose means just enable them to give 
him the best obtainable education, but do not suf- 
fice to render him independent of earning his 
own livelihood. At the age of five, probably 
earlier, he is taught to read and write. Half 
a dozen years are then spent in preparing him, 
by a conventional course of elementary study, for 
a public school. He is sent to the latter at eleven 
or twelve, and remains there until he is twenty 
or thereabouts. During this period he is crammed 
with precisely the same information as the other 
boys. His recreations are practically organized 
for him, and he acquires uniform habits of mind 
with his companions. When he leaves, the school 
has stamped upon him a common individuality 
shared by all his schoolfellows. This process 
is then continued at the university. He enters 
with hundreds of other young men upon a certain 
course with a fixed object—the taking of his de- 
gree. The same kind of inflexible routine is con- 
scientiously gone through, and his mind thor- 
oughly flavored with the university sauce which 
is to identify him throughout life. By the time 
he has graduated—not only in book knowledge, 
but in manners, habits of dress, thought, and 
everything else—his parents have done all they 
can for him. He has now to choose a career for 
himself. Feeling no call to the church, he elects 
to go in for the civil service competitive exam- 
inations. Then follows the greatest of all edu- 
cational crimes—the stuffing of the brain with so 
much knowledge avoirdupois. He muffs at every- 
thing, however, and, having no taste for the law 
and being absolutely unfitted for business, he 
tries to make a living by his pen. Hundreds of 
others, he finds, are in a similar plight and are 
trying to do the same thing. But here if any- 
where, the defects of his training become con- 
spicuous. Journalism wants ideas. He can only 
offer good grammar, a style founded upon the 
Latin syntax, and some classical ornamentation. 
There is no market, he discovers, for these com- 
modities. They may be excellent accessories, 
but they are to be found, like the Masters of 
Arts who pen them, at every street corner. So, 
being equally unfitted by reason of his grammati- 
cal accomplishments for cheap reporting on the 
daily press, he drags on a miserable and immoral 
existence as a university coach, helping others 
to the same unhappy state of existence into which 
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he has himself fallen. By the time he has arrived 
at middle age, he begins to discover that the 
world is not very well ordered; a fact which he 
probably ascribes to some defect in the political 
system. An exceptionally gifted man, even at 
this mature period, sometimes succeeds in shaking 
off the parasitic traces of his early training. But 
for the average person it is too late; and it is 
even doubtful if he ever realizes that he is the 
victim, not of a cruel and callous world, but of an 
idiotic system of education specially designed 
to fit the smallest possible number for survival. 

The whole theory upon which our educational 
method is based is, in fact, utterly absurd and 
hopelessly unsuited to the ordinary conditions of 
life. If we wish to establish a rational system, 
we must go to the root of the evil and build up 
an entirely new edifice upon fresh foundations. 
The modern method of bringing up children, in 
the first instance, completely stunts their educa- 
tional growth, and the process of teaching to 
which they are subjected at too early an age 
succeeds in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
in merely checking their intellectual develop- 
ment; while the final touch of the university 


—unless it be happily escaped—deals it the. 


“coup de grace” in the most approved fashion. 
The mischief really commences, therefore, with 
early childhood. Genius and originality, both of 
which exist potentially in the unsophisticated 
child, are eradicated with a perversity that is 
almost malicious. If not utterly and wantonly 
destroyed, they are kept under and discouraged, 
until, like all disused faculties, they finally dis- 
appear of their own accord. At the age of five, 
children begin to develop powers of observation. 
If left alone, or merely encouraged to exercise 
this function in their own way, children will 
contract the habit of thinking things out for 
themselves. How many grown-up people do 
this? The whole science of life as we practice 
it consists in using substitutes for individual re- 
flection. Novelists save us the trouble of phi- 
losophising on our own account about human 
nature; the press provides us with manufactured 
opinions on all the topics of the day; the pulpit 
bolsters up our religious beliefs with ready-made 
arguments. It is all the result of our early 
training; and the wonder is that people can be 
found to express any new ideas at all. On this 
fatal plan the youth of the nation is brought 
up. Original thought is methodically nipped in 
the bud. 

Our existing school system consists in lumping 
together masses of school children in what are 
called classes, and stuffing into their head col- 
lectively a quantity of knowledge based, not upon 


the individual bent of each child, but upon a 


’ fixed code and curriculum. The principle is to 


set forty or fifty children doing and thinking 
precisely the same thing. The result is inevitable. 
There is a top of the class and a bottom of the 
class. Those who reach the former are regarded 
as the clever ones; those who remain at the lat- 
ter are looked upon as dunces. The classifica- 
tion is wholly unfair and grossly idiotic. All that 
it really reveals is the perniciousness of a system 
which creates stupid children by forcing upon 
their brains subjects for which they are not re- 
ceptive. The fool of the Latin class might dis- 
tinguish himself in natural history, but the peda- 
gogue goes on stuffing him with syntax and gram- 
mar, regardless of the fact that his mind is 
absorbed in beetles, and that he never attends 
school without ,a pocketful of mice. Not only 
must this method of teaching “en bloc” be abol- 
ished altogether, but teaching in itself, as we 
understand the term, should be rigorously avoid- 
ed. Every encouragement ought to be given to 
pupils to think. There should be less reading 
and more reflection. The pernicious custom of 
learning by rote ought to be inscribed upon the 
penal code. Hanging would be too light a pun- 
ishment for the teacher who destroyed the minds 
of his charges by making them commit “Casa- 
bianca” to memory. It is not the duty of the 
schoolmaster to drone out set lessons to a class, 
but to get into touch with each pupil and to 
assist the development of his individuality. 
Teachers should not lead, but follow. It should 
be their function to discover the natural bent 
of each child, and to shape its course of study 
accordingly. The minds of children cannot be 
developed to full advantage under a compulsory 
and uniform method. The aim of education 
should be to get the best out of each individual, 
and not to obtain an average of mediocrity. 

In times of national emergency we have neéd 
of exceptional talent and commanding force of 
character. We cannot boast a liberal supply of 
this material. There are some who might have 
possessed these qualities, but their education has 
handicapped them. The imagination was killed 
in early childhood; ideas have been allowed no 
room to expand; the mind has been forced to 
remain within rigid limits, like a fowl’s beak 
bent to a chalk line. The enormous expenditure 
of public money upon the production of machine- 
made human automata is sheer waste. It is at 
the bottom of half the social problems that are 
perplexing statesmen all over the globe, and is 
wholly responsible for a disastrous form of in- 
tellectual competition beside which commercial 
rivalry sinks into insignificance. 





























The Bible in the Schools* 


By Lyman ABBOTT 
Te 


Life is not made up of intelligence; into life 
enters that which is more important than mere 
intelligence—will and conscience; the ability to 
know what is right and wrong, the ability to 
resist the wrong and to do the right. This is 
absolutely essential to good citizenship. To be 
a good citizen the man must be trained morally. 
I do not urge that he should be taught in school 
certain ethical dogmas any more than I would 
have him taught certain theological dogmas, but 
I would have him trained so that he can use his 
conscience and his moral will in all the varied 
exigencies of life. The better educated he is, the 
greater peril he may be to society, if moral train- 
ing has not accompanied intellectual equipment. 

It was popular at one time to divide education 
into two departments, and to assign all secular 
education to the state and all religious education 
to the church. But there is no such division be- 
tween the secular and the religious; it does not 
exist. Religion is carrying the right spirit into all 
life. We cannot divide man into compartments 
and direct one institution to develop one compart- 
ment and another institution to develop the other 
compartment, any more than we can draw a line 
of cleavage in a tree, and say we will feed this 
side of the tree with one sort of manure and that 
side of the tree with another sort of manure. The 
whole man must be educated, the whole man 
must be trained. Says Professor Huxley: “Edu- 
cation is the instruction of the intellect in the 
laws of nature; under which name I include not 
merely things and their forces, but men and their 
ways, and the fashioning of the affections and 
of the will into an earnest and loving desire to 
move in harmony with those laws.” It is not 
enough to teach the man what the laws are, it is 
also necessary to fashion the affections and the 
will to move in harmony with those laws. And 
if it is the function of the state to furnish educa- 
tion in order to make men and women good citi- 
zens, and if in the exercise of this function it is 
the duty of the state to give all that is necessary 
to citizenship, then it is the duty of the state to 
fashion the affections and the will in harmony 
with the great laws of society. 

Of all the books available for this purpose there 
is none so useful as the English Bible. I do 
not advocate the reading of the Bible and the 
use of prayer in the public schools if any one 
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objects, because the reading of the Bible and the 
use of prayer in public schools is worship, and 
it is not the function of the state to conduct 
worship, certainly not to conduct compulsory 
worship, whether the worshipers are little chil- 
dren or grown men. I do advocate the use of 
the Bible in the public schools as a means of 
acquainting our pupils with the laws, the litera- 
ture, and the life of the ancient Hebrews, be- 
cause the genius of the Hebrew people pervading 
their laws and their literature and their life was 
a spiritual genius. 

Every nation has its function in the develop- 
ment of the human race. Every nation con- 
tributes its qifota to the complex sum of human 
civilization. Speaking broadly, Greece may be 
said to have contributed philosophy, Rome law, 
Italy art, Germany liberty, England commerce, 
the United States democracy—which is more 
than liberty—and the Hebrew people what we 
call religion. I do not mean that there has been 
no philosophy except in Greece, no law except 
in Rome, no art except in Italy, no liberty except 
in Germany, no commerce except in Great 
Britain, nor that there has been no religion ex- 
cept among the Hebrew people; but more of the 
great moral forces of the world may be traced 
back to that people, and to the literature of that 
people, than to any other historic or literary 
source. The United States is more intimately 
connected with the Hebrew people than with 
any other ancient people. Our literature abounds 
with references to the literature of the ancient 
Hebrews; they are probably more frequent than 
the references. to the literature either of Greeks 
or Romans. No man can read the great English 
or American poets or authors understandingly un- 
less he knows something of his English Bible. 
Historically we are more closely connected with 
the Hebrew people than with the Greeks. Our 
institutions are all rooted in the institutions of 
the Hebrew people, have grown out of them as the 
result of the long conflict between their political 
principles and those of pagan imperialism. 

A man is not a truly educated man who knows 
nothing of the sources and fountains of our 
national life, and they are to be found in the 
Bible. Why should he not know them? Why 
should they not be taught in the public schools? 
Because the Bible cannot be taught without 
teaching religion in the public schools? No! 
No one objects to teaching religion in the public 
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schools. No one objects to teaching the public- 
school children what was the religion of the 
ancient Greeks or the religion of the ancient 
Romans. We cannot read Homer or Virgil with- 
out learning something of the religion of the 
Greeks and the Romans. Why, then, should we 
object to teaching in the schools what was the 
religion of the Hebrews? Is it so dangerous 
a religion? “Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord? He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart’—would that be a perilous teaching for 
the men who are to become aldermen in our 
great cities? “What doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to’do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?”’—would that be a dan- 
gerous teaching for boys who are to become busi- 
ness men in this commercial age? What is the 
religion of the Hebrews? This ancient people 
believed that God was the authority behind all 
law, that no law was just which did not conform 
to divine ideals, and no people free whose laws 
were not enforced by an enlightened conscience. 
They believed that God was in history, and that 
the record of human events was the record of a 
divine progress of humanity toward justice, lib- 
erty and mercy. They believed that God is in all 
natural phenomena; that nature alike concealed 
and revealed Him; that God is in all human 
experience, the. King, the Father, the Companion, 
the Friend of man. This religion is summarized 
in the Ten Commandments, demanding by the 
lawgiver in the name of Jehovah protection for 
person, property, reputation, and the family; it 
is summarized for the historian by such a state- 
ment as that of the psalmist, “Thou leddest thy 
people like a flock by the hand of Moses and 
Aaron”; it is summarized by the poet of nature 
in the affirmation, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work”; it is summarized by the poet of human 
experience in the declaration, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” The religion of the 
Hebrews assumes that God is a righteous God, 
that He demands righteousness of His children, 
that He demands nothing else, and that He will 
forgive their unrighteousness if they turn from 
it, and help them to righteous living if they desire 
His help. 

I do not here discuss the question whether this 
religion is true or false. It can certainly do no 
harm to teach our children in the public school 
that this religious faith was held by an ancient 
people. Surely, if we may teach them that the 


Greeks and Romans held conceptions respecting 
the gods, and the relation of men to the gods, 
and the duties of men toward one another and 
toward the gods, which Homer portrays and Plato 


satirizes, we may teach them the conceptions re- 
specting the character of God and the relation 
of man to God, and the relation of man to his 
fellow-man, which the Hebrew prophets incul- 
cated. It cannot harm our children to be- 
come acquainted with the laws of the Penta- 
teuch, the visions of the Psalter, the wisdom of 
the Proverbs, the righteousness of Amos, the 
mercy of Hosea, the hopefulness of Isaiah. It 
is not the function of the school to teach that 
the Bible is an authority, any more than to teach 
that the Church is an authority. But it is the 
function of the school to make its pupils familiar 
with the sources of our life—national, social and 
individual—and no one source has contributed so 
much to make the American people what it is, 
in its political institutions, in its social organism, 
and in its fundamental ethical principles and 
spiritual faiths, than has the life and literature 
of this ancient people. 

Professor Huxley is not to be accused of eccle- 
siastical or theological prejudice in favor of ortho- 
doxy, and Professor Huxley has thus summarized 
the argument in favor of the use of the Bible in 
public schools supported by the State: 


I have always been strongly in favor of secular 
education, in the sense of education without 
theology; but I must confess I have been no less 
seriously perplexed to know by what practical 
measures the religious feeling, which is the es- 
sential basis of conduct, was to be kept up, in the 
present utterly chaotic state of opinion on those 
matters, without the use of the Bible. The pagan 
moralists lack life and color, and even the noble 
Stoic Marcus Antonius is too high and refined 
for an ordinary child. Take the Bible as a whole; 
make the severest deductions which fair criticism 
can dictate for shortcomings and positive errors; 
eliminate, as a sensible lay teacher would do, if left 
to himself, all that is not desirable for children to 
occupy themselves with; and there still remains in 
this old literature a vast residuum of moral beauty 
and grandeur. And then consider the great his- 
torical fact that for three centuries this book has 
been woven into the life of all that is best and 
noblest in English history; that it has become the 
national epic of Britain and is as familiar to 
noble and simple, from John-o’-Groat’s House to 
Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once were to the 
Italians; that it is written in the noblest and purest 
English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of mere 
literary form; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest 
hind who never left his village to be ignorant of the 
existence of other countries and other civilizations, 
and of a great past, stretching back to the furthest 
limits of the oldest nations in the world. By the 
study of what other book could children be so 
much humanized and made to feel that each figure 
in that vast historical procession fills, like them- 
selves, but a momentary space in the interval be- 
tween two eternities; and earns the blessings or the 
curses of all time, according to its effort to do 
good and hate evil, even as they also are earning 
their payment for their work? 
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A College Student’s Religion’ 


By Francis G, PEABODY 
Te 


A great many people imagine that the years from 
seventeen to twenty-two are not likely to be years 
of natural piety. The world, it is urged, is just 
making its appeal to the flesh and to the mind 
with overmastering power, while the experience 
of life has not yet created for itself a stable 
religion. Fifteen years ago it was determined 
in Harvard University that religion should be 
no longer regarded as a part of academic dis- 
cipline but should be offered to youth as a privi- 
lege and an opportunity. It was then urged by 
at least one learned person that the system was 
sure to fail because, by the very conditions of 
their growth, young men were unsusceptible to 
religion. They had outgrown, he urged, the re- 
ligion of their childhood, and had not yet grown 
into the religion of their maturity; so that a plan 
which rested on faith in the inherent religious- 
ness of young men was doomed to disappointment. 
If, however, the voluntary system of religion 
applied to university life has proved anything 
in these fifteen years, it has proved the essentially 
religious nature of the normal, educated young 
man of America. To offer religion, not as an 
obligation of college life, but as its supreme privi- 
lege, was an act of faith in young men. It as- 
sumed that when religion was honestly and in- 
telligently presented to the mind of youth it would 
receive a reverent and responsive recognition. 

The issue of this undertaking has serious les- 
sons for the Christian church. It disposes alto- 
gether of the meagre expectation with which the 
life of youth is frequently regarded. A college 
boy is, on the contrary, set in conditions which 
tempt to excellence and is peculiarly responsive 
to every sincere appeal to his higher life. Behind 
the mask of light-mindedness or self-assertion 
which he assumes, his interior life is wrestling 
with fundamental problems, as Jacob wrestled 
with the angel and would not let it go until it 
blessed him. “Your young men,” said the prophet, 
with deep insight into the nature of youth, “shall 
see visions.” They are our natural idealists. The 
shades of the prison-house of common life have 
not yet closed about their sense of the romantic, 
the heroic, the noble. 

To this susceptibility of youth the church, if it 
is wise, must address its teaching. It must be- 
lieve in a young man, even when he does not 
believe in himself. It must attempt no adaptation 
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of truth to immaturity or indifference. It must 
assume that a young man, even though he dis- 
guises the fact by every subterfuge of modesty 
or mock defiance, is a creature of spiritual vision, 
and that his secret desire is to have that vision 
interpreted and prolonged. When Jesus met the 
young men whom he wanted for his disciples, his 
first relation with them was one of absolute, and 
apparently unjustified, confidence. He believed 
in them and in their spiritual responsiveness. He 
disclosed to them the secrets of their own hearts. 
He dismissed accessories and revealed realities. 
He did not cheapen religion or make small de- 
mands. He bade these men leave all and follow 
him. He took for granted that their nature called 
for the religion he had to offer, and he gave it 
to them without qualification or fear. The young 
men, for whom the accidental aspects of religion 
were thus stripped away and its heart laid bare, 
leaped to meet this revelation of reality. “We 
have found the Messiah,” they told each other. 
They had been believed in even before they be- 
lieved in themselves, and that which the new 
sense of reality disclosed to them as real, they 
at last in reality became. 

Such is the first aspect of the religion of the 
student—its demand for reality. To reach the 
heart of an educated young man the message of 
the church must be unequivocal, uncomplicated, 
genuine, masculine, direct, real. This, however, 
is but a part of a second quality in the religion 
of educated youth. The teaching of the church 
to which such a mind will listen must be, still 
further, consistent with truth as discerned else- 
where. It must involve no partition of life be- 
tween thinking and believing. It must be, that is 
to say, a rational religion. The religion of a col- 
lege student is one expression of his rational life. 
To say this is not to say that religion must be 
stripped of its mystery or reduced to the level 
of a natural science in order to commend itself to 
educated youth. On the contrary, the tendencies 
of the higher education lead in precisely the 
opposite direction. They lead to the conviction 
that all truth, whether approached by the way 
of science, philosophy, art, or religion, opens be- 
fore a serious student into a world of mystery, 
a sense of the unattained, a spacious region of 
idealism where one enters with reverence and 
awe. Instead of demanding that religion shall 
be reduced to the level of other knowledge, it 
will appear to such a student more reasonable 
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to demand that all forms of knowledge shail be 
lifted into the realm of faith, mystery and :deal- 
ism. It is, however, quite another matter to dis- 
cover in the teaching of religion any fundamental 
inconsistency with the spirit of research and the 
method of proof which the student elsewhere can- 
didly accepts; and we may be sure that it is this 
sense of inconsistency which is the chief source 
of any reaction from religious influence now to 
be observed among educated young men. 

Under the voluntary system of religion at Har- 
vard University we have established a meeting- 
place, known as “The Preacher’s Room,” where 
the minister conducting morning prayer spends 
some hours each day in free and unconstrained 
intimacy with such students as may seek him. 
This room has witnessed many frank confessions 
of religious difficulty and denial, and as each 
member of our staff of preachers recalls his ex- 
periences at the university he testifies that the 
most fruitful hours of his service have been those 
of confidential conference in the privacy of The 
Preacher's Room. But if one were further called 
to describe those instances of religious bewilder- 
ment and helplessness which have seemed to him 
in his official duty most pathetic and most super- 
fluous, he would not hesitate to admit that they 
were the by no means infrequent cases of young 
men who have been brought up in a conception 
of religion which becomes untenable under the 
conditions of university life. A restricted de- 
nominationalism, a backward-looking ecclesiasti- 
cism, an ignorant defiance of biblical criticism, 
and, no less emphatically, an intolerant and super- 
cilious liberalism—these habits of mind become 
simply impossible when a young man finds him- 
self thrown into a world of wide learning, re- 
ligious liberty, and intellectual hospitality. Then 
ensues, for many a young mind, a pathetic and 
even tragic period of spiritual hesitation and re- 
construction. Meantime his loving parents and 
his anxious pastor observe with trembling his 
defection from the old ways, deplore the influ- 
ence of the university upon religious faith, and 
pray for a restoration of belief which is as con- 
trary to nature as the restoration of the oak to 
the acorn from which it grew. 

The blame for inconsistency between the new 
learning and the inherited faith lies, for the most 
part, not with the college, but with the church. 
There was once a time when these young minds 
could be secluded by solicitous parents and 
anxious pastors from most of the signs of change 
in modern thought. They could be prohibited 
from approaching great tracts of literature; they 
could be hidden in the cloistered life of a strictly 
guarded college; their learning could be ensured 
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to be in safe conformity with a predetermined 
creed. There is now no corner of the intellectual 
world where this seclusion is possible. Out of the 
most unexpected sources—a novel, a poem, a 
newspaper—issues the contagion of modern 
thought; and, in an instant, the life that has been 
shut in and has seemed secure is hopelessly 
affected. 

And how does the young man, touched with 
the modern spirit, come to regard the faith which 
he is thus forced to reject? Sometimes he regards 
it with a sense of pathos, as early love soon 
lost; sometimes with a deep indignation, as the 
source of skepticism and denial. For one edu- 
cated youth who is alienated from religion by the 
persuasions of science, philosophy, or art, ten, we 
may be sure, are thus affected by the irrational 
or impracticable teaching of religion. It is not 
an inherent issue between learning and faith 
which forces them out of the church in which 
they were born; it is an unscientific and reaction- 
ary theory of faith. It is not the college which 
must renew its conformity to the church; it is 
the church which must open its eyes to the mar- 
velous expansion of intellectual horizon which 
lies before the mind of every college student to- 
day. 

There is going on, within the college, often 
without the knowledge of the church, a restora- 
tion of religious faith through the influence of 
intellectual liberty. I have seen more than one 
student come to college in a mood of complete 
antagonism to his earlier faith, and then I have 
seen that same youth in four years graduate from 
college, and with a passionate consecration give 
himself to the calling of the Christian ministry 
which he had so lately thought superfluous and 
outgrown. It was the simple consequence of his 
discovery that the religious life is not in conflict 
with the interests and aims of a university, but 
is precisely that ideal of conduct and service 
toward which the spirit of a university logically 
leads. “I beseech you, brethren,” says the Apos- 
tle who knew most about the relation of phi- 
losophy to faith, “that ye present . ... a rea- 
sonable service.” It is a charge which the Chris- 
tian church still needs to hear. The service of 
the church which is to meet the religion of a 
college student must be a reasonable service, 
consistent with all reverent truth-seeking, open 
to the light, hospitable to progress, rational, teach- 
able, free. The church which sets itself against 
the currents of reasonable thought, and has for 
great words like evolution, higher criticism, 
morality, beauty, law, only an undiscerning sneer, 
is in reality not the defender of the faith, but a 
positive contributor to the infidelity of the age. 
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The Small College* 


By HERBERT W. HorwILi 


Te 


The opinion that small colleges are doomed 
is rapidly hardening into an axiom. The pre- 
vailing megalomania of the twentieth century is 
to sweep them away with its other victims. In 
the great evolutionary movement of the world’s 
social forces, so we are confidently toid, there 
will soon be no room for anything that is not 
organized on the grand scale. The future econ- 
omy of civilization will tolerate neither small 
states nor small businesses. (There are certain 
small states, by the way, which have need to crave 
pardon for the unconscionable time they take 
a-dying.) All the newspapers of a nation or of an 
empire—why not of the whole globe while one is 
about it?—are to shriek to the tuning of one 
editor. Amid these revolutions, how is it possible 
for the small college to escape? Education is 
not a more sacred thing than civil government 
or the influence of the press; it must pay tribute 
like everything else to the new Laws of Nature. 
That the small college is impossible anywhere 
in an up-to-date universe, and especially in that 
uppermost-to-date section called America, is being 
asserted so often that people are beginning to 
believe it must be true. There are indications 
that the hubbub of these protestations is stirring 
the small colleges themselves into doubts whether 
they have a right to be alive. They are beginning 
to ask what they must do to be saved, and some 
of them are attempting to answer their own 
question by making themselves look as much like 
large colleges as their size permits. If they 
are “to compete with the universities,” said a 
professor the other day, they must do this, that, 
and the other thing that the universities do. Since 
the frog attempted to compete with the ox, there 
has been no such misconception of opportunity. 
The fable of the hare and the tortoise shows a 
better way. 

This trouble, like so many others, springs from 
carelessness in definition. The word “university” 
has a very elastic signification, but it always de- 
notes something of wider scope than the college. 
In England it is generally used of an institution 
which holds the same relations to a number of 
colleges as are sustained by the federal govern- 
ment of this republic to the various state govern- 
ments. In America the example of Johns Hop- 
kins has made the word familiar in the sense of 


*The Atlantic Monthly, 


an institution which on its scholastic side aims not 
so much at general culture as at the production 
of specialists, and which moreover seeks directly 
to promote investigation and research. 

The technical school is organized for a differ- 
ent purpose, namely, the training of a man for the 
definite bread-earning occupation which is to em- 
ploy the energies of his adult life. Both the 
research of the university and the professional 
instruction of the technical school require, as a 
necessary condition of their efficient working, the 
broader education which it is the province of 
the college to give. President Stryker has well 
expressed the distinction between the function of 
college education and that of technical training 
and post-graduate research. “The one process 
should make iron into steel, and the other makes 
steel into tools. Specialization which is not based 
upon a liberal culture attempts to put an edge 
on pot-iron.” 

The pertinent question to-day is, “Can this 
higher culture be given in a small college?” Has 
the college of a thousand students, with a corre- 
sponding staff, income, apparatus, etc., such an 
advantage in this respect over the college of a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty that the smaller 
must be crushed out of existence by the pressure 
of the larger? I must avow the unfashionable 
belief that the balance of advantage turns the 
other way, and that the small college approxi- 
mates more nearly than the large to the true 
type of a place of liberal culture. It may even 
be that in less than fifty years the larger col- 
leges (and such universities as mainly perform 
college functions) will be constrained in self- 
preservation either to reduce their numbers or 
to fashion themselves anew into a collection of 
small colleges. 

The most obvious supremacy of the large col- 
lege is in the number of its professorial staff 
and, consequently, in the range of subjects in 
which instruction can be given. It is here, appar- 
ently, that its present popularity lies. Here, too, 
is hidden the flaw that will, by and by, make a 
reaction inevitable. In the case of a university 
of the Johns Hopkins type, the institution of every 
new chair, the addition of every new option to 
the list of studies, is a real gain. What we are 
now considering, however, is not specialism, but 
a liberal education; and it is a mistake to suppose 
that the college which has the most widely ex- 
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tended curriculum will necessarily give the broad- 
est culture. It is well established that certain 
studies pursued in a certain way have certain 
results; the experiments are yet to be performed 
that will fix the place of others. We are still in 
the dark as to the educational value of a course 
in Japanese music. But there is many an under- 
graduate who will not be loath to offer himself 
as a “corpus vile” on which to test the worth of 
so fascinating a subject. He will twang mer- 
rily away at samisen and koto, content that his 
devotion to Oriental art is piling up for him an 
accumulation of merit against the day of his de- 
gree. It is a desire for the exhilaration of this 
free-lance career that chiefly impels the present 
demand for the extension of the curriculum of 
the small colleges. Now, it cannot be denied 
that older systems laid too great stress upon dis- 
cipline, to the undervaluing of other aims of edu- 
cation. But it is equally certain that an educa- 
tion that is mainly discipline is better worth 
having than one in which discipline is ignored. 
The complaints we are constantly hearing of the 
increased luxury and laxity of college life are 
indications of a grave danger. Is education a 
thing apart from the rest of a man’s career, a 
pleasant vacation between submission to the au- 
thority of the home and the constant toil of a 
business or a profession? If it is intended to be 
a preparation for life, it must somehow com- 
municate the power to undertake drudgery with 
faithfulness and cheerfulness, and to put con- 
scientious and persevering effort into tasks that 
are not congenial. If an undergraduate has not 
learned this while at college, he will pay the 
price of his neglect either in failure or in bitter 
humiliation. For it will not take him long to 
discover that the world at large is not run on the 
elective system. 

The advantage, then, which the large college 
is supposed to possess in the variety of its studies 
is to a great extent illusory. Indeed, it needs 
care to prevent this breadth of opportunity from 
becoming a snare. After all, not even a liberal 
culture can be gained without entering a strait 
gate and walking a narrow way. Except with a 
few richly endowed minds, dissipation of effort 
inevitably leads to shallowness. The compact- 
ness and thoroughness of such a course in the 
humanities as the resources of a small college 
can supply make aspirations for a more mis- 
cellaneous curriculum unnecessary and undesir- 
able. 

As a social organism, the small college is dis- 
tinctly to be preferred to its larger rival. ‘The 
personality of the teachers has a much greater 
opportunity for wholesome influence. Every 


member of the staff may become directly acquaint- 
ed with each student in the college. The size 
of the institution not only allows friendly inter- 
course between tutors and undergradutes, but 
directly invites it. Further, it is possible for the 
undergraduates themselves to enjoy all the social 
advantages of academic life without splitting up 
into cliques or creating artificial associations. 
The college itself is the true fraternity. 

It is somewhat surprising that in the discussion 
of this question so little advantage is taken of 
the lessons of experience in the working of small 
colleges outside America. In reading educational 
books and reviews one frequently comes across 
lists of distinguished men who had been produced 
by the small colleges of New England. Every 
one, for example, is familiar with Webster’s 
famous tribute to Dartmouth. No attention, how- 
ever, is called to the significant fact that nearly 
all the eminent men in old England who received 
any kind or degree of academic culture received 
it in small colleges. To this day the higher edu- 
cation of the country is principally given in col- 
leges which teach a very moderate number of 
students. According to the latest statistics to 
which I have access, there are in Oxford five 
colleges of less than one hundred undergraduates 
each, eleven of between one hundred and two 
hundred, three of between two hundred and three 
hundred, and one (Christ Church) of between 
three hundred and four hundred. I have not 
counted in this list the non-collegiate students 
(practically an additional college) with two hun- 
dred, five halls with an average of twenty, and 
All Souls with its five Bible-clerks. At Cam- 
bridge there are eight colleges of less than one 
hundred, six of between one hundred and two 
hundred, three of between two hundred and three 
hundred, and one (Trinity) of nearly seven hun- 
dred. The three halls average eighteen, and the 
non-collegiates reach a total of one hundred and 
thirteen. When Jowett went up to Balliol, that 
college had only about eighty undergraduate 
names on its books. ~ The whole of the tuition 
was given by five tutors, but “the nerve and 
backbone of the teaching” lay with Tait and 
Scott. What intellectual vigor is possible to so 
small a college with so small a tutorial staff may 
be estimated from the fact that among Jowett’s 
contemporaries at Balliol were such men as Ar- 
thur Penrhyn Stanley, Stafford Henry Northcote, 
Frederick Temple, John Duke Coleridge, and 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

It will probably be said that the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, being constituents of a 
large university system, afford no parallel to the 
case of the small colleges of America. It must 
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be admitted that the difference is important, but 
its significance should not be exaggerated. If we 
inquire in what way the life of an Oxford under- 
graduate is affected by the fact that he is a mem- 
ber not only of a college but of a university, we find 
that the university (a) fixes the curriculum forhis 
degree and appoints the examiners; (b) enables 
him to go outside his own college for some of 
his lectures; (c) provides him with opportunities 
for study in the Bodleian Library, the Museum, 
scientific laboratories, etc.; and (d) enlarges the 
scope of his social acquaintances, and makes pos- 
sible intercollegiate competition in sports. On 
the other hand, his own college gives him the 
most valuable part of his preparation for the 
schools, and, in the opinion of many, the most 
valuable part also of his social life. In his read- 
ing for Moderations and Greats he attends some 
outside lectures where the audience may number 
a hundred; but as a rule he gets more out of the 
informal catechetical teaching given to groups of 
ten or twelve in the classrooms of his own college 
and from the correction of the essays, exercises 
in composition, etc., which he takes periodically 
to his own tutor. The system of combined lec- 
tures, begun a little more than thirty years ago 
by an agreement between Balliol and New, has 
given lecturers an opportunity of more special 
preparation; but the co-operative method is not 
without its drawbacks, for if the new lecturer 
knows more about his subject, the old lecturer 
knew more about his men. And it is essential 
never to lose sight of the principle that what we 
are seeking to cultivate is not letters, or science, 
or art, but the individual man. 

It is commonly recognized that a considerable 
section of a liberal education is that which 
students owe, not to their tutors, but to one an- 
other. This, too, is for the most part obtained 
within the walls of the college of which they are 
members. The smallest college includes men who 
live in different counties, who hold different re- 
ligious opinions, who are of different grades in 
society, and who anticipate very different careers 
in later life. It is in the mingling of these diverse 
elements that the social intercourse of a college 
operates most healthily. The acquaintances a 
freshman is more likely to make among out-college 
men do not add so much variety to his knowledge 
of the world. They are probably old school 
friends, or they share his own interests and tastes 
—it may be the love of chess, or a passion for 
political oratory at the Union, or zeal for the 
propagation of High Church doctrines, or en- 
thusiasm for the esthetic possibilities of the 
banjo. No outside associations will contribute 
to his education more of what is fresh and 


unfamiliar than will meet him daily on his 
own staircase. A small college puts upon him 
the compulsion of this broadening social inter- 
course. A large college, on the other hand, from 
its very size provides less variety: it is impossi- 
ble for all the men to know one: another, and 
they assort themselves accordingly into cliques. 

The average undergraduate is little affected 
by that side of the work of the university which 
is concerned with research in subjects outside the 
usual curriculum of a liberal education. It is by 
all means desirable that a great seat of learning 
should provide opportunities of information, for 
those who wish it, respecting the original text 
of the Vedic scriptures or the tribal customs of 
the Patagonians, but the ordinary student cares 
for none of these things, nor is it well that he 
should. He has come to Oxford for a definite 
purpose—he will not pass that way again—and 
his tutor will see that nothing, even on the plea 
of intellectual curiosity or rare versatility, is al- 
lowed to interfere with the plain work mapped 
out for him. He may obtain permission now and 
then to hear a professorial lecture on some out- 
of-the-way subject that appeals to him, but not 
to the damage of his legitimate reading. The 
main contribution that Oxford and Cambridge 
have hitherto made to the life of the nation has 
been the character of the men these universities 
have sent into Parliament, into the administration 
of government at home and abroad, into the 
professions, and into the highest class of journal- 
ism. That great public service would scarcely be 
impaired if the whole of the university profes- 
sorial system—as distinguished from the college 
tutorial system—were abolished. Such as it has 
been, it is the fruit of the intense culture of the 
small colleges. “My acquaintance with uni- 
versities which have no colleges,” wrote Goldwin 
Smith several years ago, “has confirmed my sense 
of the value of these little communities, not only 
as places for social training, and for the forma- 
tion of friendships (no unimportant object, and 
one which a college serves far better than a stu- 
dents’ club), but as affording to students personal 
superintendence and aid which they miss under a 
purely professorial system.” 

After every allowance has been made for the 
difference in the traditions of the two countries 
and in their present requirements, the history of 
higher education in England may reasonably be 
interpreted as lending support to the belief that 
in America also the day of the small college is not, 
and never will be, past. It is not an ephemeral 
accident in the development of educational 
science, but stands for certain essential and per- 
manent elements of culture. 
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Choice Verse 
Te 


The Defeated.....sceceseseee Flavia ROSSEr.....cccecceeees Criterion 


We sing of victory, of victory, we, the defeated; 
With shining, steady fingers, point stars, seen 
through tears; 
Vaunt valor, though long vanquished, peace, though 
unblessed; 
Fearlessness, knowing all fetters and all fears. 
We sing of victory, of victory, we, the defeated; 
Herald high hopes, whose hopes are long since 
dead. 
The climbers say we sit serene, and look unto us; 
Well, be it so, we know the way they tread. — 
How much they need the smile, the singing, this we 
know; ; 
How sweet the goal may be, we have been near it; 
So let us seem to smile to them below, 
Yea, sing a brave, loud song that they may hear 


it. 
Though earth fall from us, let us stand firm-footed, 
Lift up our eyes to mirror suns therein; 
Sing out full-throated, be merciful, warm-handed, 
Stronger than death, and wiser far than sin. 


But only this we ask: for one swift hour at night- 
fall, 
Give us the dark to shroud us, foot afid head; 
That we, ourselves, may own ourselves. defeated, 
And wail aloud because our hopes are dead. 


AtlAantle,...cccrcccrcees John James Meehan.,......++++000% Munsey’s 


Tall, spectral masts, with shreds of tattered sail, 
Gaunt hulls and decks washed white with years 
of rain; 
Carved prows and figures worn by storm and gale, 
And caravels that seek not home again; 


A broken rudder and a battered wheel; 

Snapped links of chains, and anchors rusty red 
Rise with the tide or sink with rotting keel, 
« Laden with spoils of cities burned and dead. 
There floats a galley of the years gone by; 

Here swings a newer hull with funnels black; 
After a bell buoy tolleth like a cry 

For all the ships that sailed and came not back. 


High on the slope of distant, shining hills 
The grass is marked with little mounds of gray; 
A strange, sweet fragrance all the evening fills 
With memories of some gone yesterday. 


And that one lighthouse that no man may see! 
Lone hearts for years their weary vigils keep 
Across the wave that cometh ceaselessly 
From that dim island where lost sailors sleep! 


: 
The Rune of the Riven Pine.......... Aldis Dunbar......... Overland 


Here lies its carpet, soft and fine, 
Spread on the hillside that you may rest. 
High in the air is the mighty crest; 

Far beneath it the strong roots twine. 


Stretching wide in the warm sunshine, 
Sway the branches to greet their guest. 
Turn your eyes to the golden west, 

And hear the rune of the riven pine. 


“He who rests where the shadows fall, 
Under the boughs of deepening green, 
Loving their breath of incense pure, 
E’er to return his heart shall call. 
Charms that the pine trees weave unseen, 
Unto the end of Time endure.” 


G0 FEWER. occ ccvercece + see Jonathan Leonard,,.....6...00005 Bookman 


In youth I stood erect and faced the East, 
But when the stars had been dissolved away 
I marvelled that the dawn was not increased 
By reason of their shrinkage. Mad for day, 
I marked one ridge above which dawn must play 
The blush in purple of eternity. 
Then I grew weary of the black delay. 
Starred heaven brought no such torture to the 


eye, 
Although the stars be small, they prove there is 


a sky. 
I closed my eyes and called the sun a Myth, 
I raved because the earth would not revolve, 
But had become instead a monolith, 
Lengthening down beyond my power to solve 
The secret of its base. This must involve 
Some neat contortion of all likelihood, 
I said in bitterness, and I resolved 
To spin the guessing net myself. ’Twere good 
If I might stand where that wag Plato stood. 


A Morning........ Theodosia Pickering Garrison...... Cosmopolitan 


Summer and sun and ecstasy of day, 
Tremor of trees beneath the wind’s swift kiss— 
Sing, O my heart, the robin on the spray 
Sends you a challenge in each note of his. 


A Bunch of Cowslips....Henry de Vere Stacpoole...London Outlook 
A bunch of cowslips, dead, perhaps, to-morrow, 
Plucked yesterday, has brought me for my sorrow 
A picture from the land whose pictures borrow 
Their sadness from the souls of things well slain; 
Beneath a sky, gray as the cygnet’s feather, 
Before the wind pale cowslips press torether 

As if in converse whilst the wild spring weather 
Repaints the hedgerows with the brush of rain. 


O—I would give those wives I have not married, 
And all those plans of mine that have miscarried, 
Debts and disasters, blows I have not parried, 
And of my life the sweet remaining span, 

To find again those fields where spring discloses 
The primrose—fairer than all future roses; 

And midst those rain-wet lands and wind-blown 

closes, 
Touch life a moment just where life began. 


PR praaiakienceusee Theodore Roberts.........eeesees- Ainslee's 
First the small stars 
Shone on the purple vastness of the night, 
Then the moon rose 
And drowned their pigmy beacons in her light. 


Not so my love: 

In its clear light the lesser stars grow strong 
At its clear flame 

I fire my little altar-lamps of song. 

















CHOICE 


Immortelle...... C. Leon Brumbaugh ...... Altoona Morning Tribune 


Unto the last the world’s best hearts will sing 
Of sun and star in boundless sky, and rose be- 
neath; 
These songs will live for aye, and doubtless bring 
Full —v happiness to Life; to Death, Love’s 
wreath. 


Infinitude,.......0c00.. Joseph Lewis French........+se008- National 


To make one song that shall transcend the spheres, 
Inherit all spheres, and yet wander nigh 

Here where the East doth circumvent the sky, 
Here where God’s daylight filtereth through tears; 
To wipe away the sad stain of the years; 

To turn to paean-chant the human cry; 

To wrest one coal from off Thine altar high; 
One spark that shall cremate all mortal fears: 


This were the birthright of the haunted soul, 
The alnage of philosophy, the dole 
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Of him who sets himself to find the Grail; 

But only his the vision, the clear toll, 

Who, passing Heaven and Hell, hath felt Earth’s 
whole ‘ 

Foundation tremble, nor his spirit quail! 


RONG. .cocccccescccccccsccccsesecees eccces @. Constant Lounsbery* 


Sleep is a thornless rose upon Life’s breast 
Whose opalescent petals breathe forth rest; 
More mellow than the moon’s melodious light. 
Subtle of fragrance, fraught with strong delight 
Of fragile dreams and delicate repose, 

Sleep is a thornless rose! 


Love is a blood-red rose of poignant thorn 

Whereby the flower-soft heart is bled and torn. 

While all the crimson leaves burn brighter, gain 

New lustre from the crimson drops of pain. 

How brief its beauty: yet, while still it glows. 
Love is a blood-red rose. 


Ee sedsooond Edward Sydney Tyiee.........s0005. cccceecees London Spectator 


With clarion call of warning it roused the laggard morning, 
Its stormy greeting rent the mists in twain, 
As down the glimmering river, with its silver stream a-quiver, 
The mighty ships stood outward to the main. 
And above the battery lifted, where the cannon smoke had drifted, 
A cloudy pillar shook against the sun, 
While in measured tones and solemn, from ‘he core of that pale column, 


“Good-bye! and God be with you!” 


roared the gun, 


“Fare well on your far faring!” boomed the gun. 


Beside that burly Titan I had watched the gray dawn brighten 
And golden billows flood the flaming sky: 
And by that vigil wearied, long hours that trailed and tarried, 


My jaded heart made 


etulant reply: 


“For all your sounding clangor, your show of empty anger, 
What part have you, whose fighting days are done, 
What portion or possession in all that fair procession?” 
I cried in scornful challenge to the gun: 
In mocking, scornful challenge to the gun. 


Then he to me defiant, like some easy-tempered giant 
Too cool and strong for pettier souls to fret: 

“Discarded and disrated, of a type and form outdated, 
Past work I am, but not past service yet. 

Though guns of heavier metal resound in England’s battle, 
Still, still my lips proclaim her triumphs won, 

Still greet her stately daughters as they pass on yonder waters, 
And hail their flags returning!” said the gun: 
“The stately ships returning!” said the gun: 


“And you, securely jesting at the worn-out mastiff resting 
Before the gate my watchful brothers keep; 

Were you as true a servant, of your master’s will observant, 
The foe had never stolen on your sleep. 

For you the kind Creator gave a harder task and greater, 
And knightly sword, that noble deeds had done; 

But you faltered and mistrusted, till the idle sabre rusted 
In the never empty scabbard,” said the gun: 
“Cold heart and coward spirit!” growled the gun. 


The day grew broad and splendid as the grim old pedant ended; 
A royal day, for some great victory made. 

And I left that ancient warder with his brethren all in order 
Along the heights in sombre menace laid. ° 

And as down the glittering river, with its burnished waves a-quiver, 
The stately ships spread seaward one by one, 

. Like a mighty host retreating, colors high and tambors beating, 
, Far down those shining reaches rang the gun: 

The fading, far-off thunder of the gun. 


*An Iseult Idyll and Other Poems. By G. Constant Lounsbery. John Lane, New York. 
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Life in Girls’ Colleges” 


By Lavinia Hart 
Te 


The difference between the life at girls’ and 
at men’s colleges, is just the difference between 
girls and young men. 

It is not the difference in curriculum, or lec- 
ture-room, or gymnasium, or team and track 
athletics. It is a difference in tone, and this 
tone is the effect of two causes: 

First. The seriousness with which the college 
girl regards her course. 

Second. The thoroughly feminine considera- 
tion with which she regards her fellows. 

Regarding the former, nine-tenths of the girls 
at college are there for the purpose of fitting 
themselves to earn a livelihood. They are aim- 
ing to become professors, tutors, lawyers, doc- 
tors, littérateurs. They are not generally the 
daughters of wealthy parents. These go to a 
finishing school, and study the limitations, rather 
than the possibilities, of society. The female col- 
lege students are mostly drawn from _ those 
medium walks of life wherein ambition is given 
impetus by necessity. 

The spirit of restlessness prevalent in men’s 
colleges is noticeably absent. The girls do not 
playfully smash mirrors in restaurants, make bon- 
fires of farmhouse gates, steal the signs from 
the village shops or swap the tombstones in the 
nearby churchyards. 

Hazing is unknown. The lower classman at a 
girls’ college has no bad dreams of midnight 
duckings through the ice of the lake, or rides 
downhill in barrels, or straw hats in winter, or 
sandwich boards on the main street, or hand- 
springs, or eagles, or tabasco refreshment. On 
the contrary she isn’t allowed even to get home- 
sick. Every provision is made for her welcome, 
in order that she may forget she is a long way 
from home, perhaps for the first time, confront- 
ing conditions with which she is thoroughly un- 
familiar, amidst seven or eight hundred strangers. 
In all the large colleges, there are committees 
appointed to take charge of the new arrivals, each 
girl meeting her protégé at the railway station, 
attending to the details of her luggage, and not 
leaving her until she has seen her safely settled 
in the new quarters. 

Fitting up her quarters will be regarded by the 
freshman as the most serious work of the term’s 
beginning. She will catch glimpses of senior 
rooms, disclosing revelations on art from the 


*The Cosmopolitan. 


college viewpoint—which has nothing to do with 
art by any other standard. Her own rooms— 
the bedroom containing bed, bureau, table and 
chair, the parlor, a “parlor suite”—will look woe- 
fully barren; but she soon realizes how little is 
required to gain the popular effect—a few outré 
posters, inexpensive etchings and prints in dainty 
frames, flags of men’s colleges, class colors, field 
pennants, tennis rackets, riding-whips, foils, or- 
ders of dance, college cushions, a tabaret, an 
Indian seat, a tea-table, couch, spirit-lamp and 
chafing-dish. All these things may be purchased 
at a shop in the college town whose proprietor 
can tell the wants of the freshmen better than 
they can themselves; or there will be advertise- 
ments on the bulletin-board, for sale or exchange. 
Often the members of the graduating class leave 
their room furnishings with “self-help” girls, to 
be disposed of on commission to incoming fresh- 
men, who are very glad to get bargains. 

Meanwhile the freshman has chosen her hours 
for lectures and recitation—usually not more than 
four out of the eight hours, with two hours more 
for study. The hardest work of the college course 
comes in freshman year. Still there is time for 
relaxations and the forming of friendships. 

In September, or the early part of October, the 
sophomores formally welcome the freshman to 
college social life. The form of this entertain- 
ment varies at the different colleges. At Bryn 
Mawr the year is opened by a series of informal 
teas in honor of the freshmen, which give good 
opportunities for new acquaintances to the girl 
socially inclined. 

Next after these comes the “Presentation of 
Lanterns.” This féte has become a tradition 
at Bryn Mawr, and is a very pretty one. Each 
freshman is presented with a lantern to light her 
on her way through college, and some of the 
presentation speeches are very clever and full of 
local wit. Six weeks later the freshmen re- 
ciprocate, entertaining the sophomores with re- 
turn speeches and toasts, and singing their class 
song, which until this time has been closely guard- 
ed. It is on this occasion that the freshmen are 
mentally and socially gaged by the older fellows, 
who are looking out for worthy acquisitions to 
their societies. 

Wellesley’s Floral Sunday is an eloquerit good- 
will offering to the freshmen. The first Sunday 
after her arrival, each freshman finds at her 
breakfast plate a bunch of fragrant blossoms, tied 
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with ribbons of the sophomore class color, with 
an accompanying card bearing the inscription, 
“Love one another,” or “God is love,” or what- 
ever like theme has been chosen for the chapel 
address. On this morning the chapel is fragrant 
with flowers, the decoration being the result of 
sophomore effort and good-will. 

Smith’s Freshman Frolic is a very pretentious 
affair. The dance is held in the “gym,” which 
has been transformed by boughs and blossoms, 
palms and vines, national flags and college em- 
blems. Each “soph” constitutes herself a cavalier 
for the freshman to whom she is assigned. She 
sends her flowers, calls for her, fills her order 
of dance, introduces her partners, fetches ices and 
frappés between dances and takes her to supper. 
The whole method of procedure is apt to impress 
the freshman ludicrously at first, except that the 
“soph” fulfills her duties with so much dignified 
seriousness. Nor does the new order of things 
stop with the close of the dance.*. Every “soph” 
sees her partner home, begs for a flower and 
changes orders for souvenirs, and if the freshman 
has taken advantage of the opportunity and made 
the desired hit, there are dates for future meet- 
ings and jollifications, and a good-night over the 
balusters, as lingering and cordial as any the 
“freshie” has left behind her. And if the gallant 
soph who lives in another hall runs away from 
her shadow on the way back to her own dor- 
mitory, it’s nobody’s business but her own. Her 
duties in knight-errantry are at an end. 

By the time the freshman festivities are over, 
the upper classmen have judged the new stock, 
and desirable acquisitions are sought for the so- 
cieties. 

These are legion, and they are the most fascin- 
ating phase of college life. First, but least ex- 
clusive, are the athletic societies; then the debat- 
ing, literary, Shakespeare, dramatic, musical, 
historic, Greek letter; and, last but not least, the 
eating clubs. 

These last are the most exclusive societies at 
the girls’ colleges. They are purely social, and 
no one is admitted unless thoroughly desirable 
and unanimously elected. If a new girl is popu- 
lar, several of these societies will try to get her. 
Hence there is considerable electioneering at the 
beginning of the term; dining-rooms, recitation- 
rooms and class corridors become stamping- 
grounds for fair lobbyists, and the more per- 
severing become regular little ward heelers. 

At the close of the first term every one is 
located, and social life is at full blast. On Sun- 
day evenings the dining-rooms are deserted, and 
the eating clubs hold sway. Alternately in the 
rooms of their members, the Nibblers, the Grub- 


bers, the Epicureans, the Swallows, the Gobblers, 
the Friars, the Munchers, do wonderful things 
with spirit-lamps and chafing-dishes, accomplish- 
ing results delicious, savory, and more or less 
digestible. These Sundays evenings are dear to 
all college girls. 

All the girls’ colleges have splendid gymna- 
siums, but they are not popular. Open-air athlet- 
ics are greatly preferred, and there is no time 
in the year when some outdoor sport is not avail- 
able. During the winter there are skating, tobog- 
ganing and long tramps, with basket-ball practice 
necessarily confined to the gymnasium. As soon 
as the frost is off the ground, however, the bas- 
ket-ball teams revel in field practice, the rowing- 
machines are forsaken and the shells launched 
with a glad hurrah, and running records are 
broken and made on good turf track. 

College girls are very enthusiastic athletes. 
Basket-ball is the universal favorite sport, and 
there is a general struggle to get on the teams. 

Some of the crews at the girls’ colleges have 
done good work, and Wellesley, the first to estab- 
lish this branch of athletics, has made some good 
records. 

There could hardly be a prettier sight than the 
launching of one of the shells with eight strong, 
rosy girls at the oars, pulling away from the boat- 
house and skimming over the water. Surely these 
girls will never fail in their undertakings for 
want of confidence, or go under with their first 
trial for the lack of enduring power. 

There are many other sports, and all have their 
devotees—tennis, golf, lacrosse, swimming, riding, 
cycling, vaulting, high-jumping and running 
events. Tramping, too, is a favorite pastime, 
and in many of the colleges “Mountain Day” is 
set apart for this purpose. At Mt. Holyoke the 
girls are great equestrians, and the objective 
points of their “little jaunts” and “constitutionals” 
are located eight and ten miles from the college- 
grounds. As the Vassar and Smith girls look 
back to Chapter House dances and “Phil Proms,” 
so the Mt. Holyoke graduate cherishes tender 
memories of the Bluffs, the Larches, Titans’ Pier, 
the Passof Thermopyle, Paradise, and Bittersweet 
Lane. 

“Field Day” at the colleges is the culmination 
of the year’s athletic work. It is always a gala 
day, and class spirit runs high. Vassar’s “Field 
Day,” occurring in May, is the most exciting 
event of the year. She has always maintained 
high records in track events, and the record- 
breakers of “Field Day” are exalted and féted 
by their colleagues. 

At Bryn Mawr the annual tennis tournament 
takes first place. It occurs early in the autumn, 
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and lasts a week. The whole college is decked 
in festive attire. Pennants, class colors and flags 
float from the windows, the lawns are gay with 
tea-parties; and class calls and the new cries 
of the freshmen are drowned in the general 
“Hooray, hooray for the gray! 
Hooray, hooray, Bryn Mawr!” 
which is the favorite college cry, having been 
dedicated to President Taylor, who belonged to 
the Society of Friends. 

Besides these annual athletic celebrations, there 
are regular féte-days observed by every college. 
At Vassar there are “Founders’ Day and “Philo- 
lethian Day,” terminating with formal dances in 
the evening, and there is the annual trip to Lake 
Mohonk, a treat provided by “Uncle Fred” 
Thompson, one of the trustees. 

“Float Day” is a féte peculiarly Wellesley’s 
own. The festivities begin at sunset, with the 
coming out of the float decorated and fashioned 
in quaint design, sometimes suggestive of class 
jokes, sometimes bearing upon the eccentricities 
of the faculty, sometimes carrying out a theme 
in history or drama. Smaller craft follow the 
floats, until, as twilight deepens, Lake Waban is 


covered with a gay flotilla, hundreds of colored’ 


lights on the boats adding beauty to the scene. 
On shore, scores of lanterns hung in the trees 
transform the place to a veritable fairyland. 
The grounds are filled with guests, refreshments 
are served, fireworks make things brilliant, and 
then, in the first lull, the Wellesley college songs 
break out over the moonlit stillness, and “Welles- 
ley, Our Alma Mater,” floats over the hills, eight 
hundred voices strong. 

The “Freshman Banquet” is the event of the 
year at Wells College, the “Junior Promenade” 
at Smith’s, and “Mountain” is sacred to Mt. 
Holyoke, when the whole college takes a holiday, 
the seniors monopolizing one of the mountain 
inns, where grinds and prophecies are read, old 
books burnt, toasts drunk over the bonfire in deep 
flagons of lemonade, and a pair of fiddlers en- 
gaged for a dance that lasts until midnight. 

All the holidays of the year are celebrated at 
the colleges, and each class aims for novelty. 
Thanksgiving will bring forth ragamuffin dances. 
Hallowe’en is full of surprises carrying out popu- 
lar superstitions and anonymous prophecies, with 
parties of ghosts slipping from room to room 
after the “all lights out” signal. St. Valentine’s 


Day is usually monopolized by the seniors, who 
hang baskets outside the senior parlors all day 
long for missives, which are exhibited amidst 
great hilarity at night, and the inscriptions read. 

Birthdays are another excuse for celebration. 


On each girl’s birthday there are flowers, gifts 
and good wishes galore surrounding her breakfast 
plate; sometimes there is an extra course or two 
in her honor at dinner; her health is drunk in 
sparkling spring-water or English breakfast tea. 

After the beginning of the second term, the 
seniors come into prominence. Preparations 
for commencement and class day exercises are 
put under way; farewell entertainments are given 
by the under classmen; the year’s dramatics, 
which have been a very popular part of the en- 
tertainment—and sometimes dangerously fascinat- 
ing—are drawn to a close, and the seniors pre- 
pare to leave their alma mater. Almost invari- 
ably they are sorry to go, for the association of 
four or five years must result in ties and bonds 
not easy to break. 

The senior supper, which is the last event of 
college life before the public exercises, is intended 
for a huge jollification; but it puts lumps in girls’ 
throats not so “easily swallowed as the goodies 
specified on the menu. Here speeches are made 
which, despite the bright quips and witty allusions 
to incidents of college life, strike chords of deep 
feeling. 

In some of the colleges it is the rule for en- 
gaged girls to “own up” and receive the con- 
gratulations of their classmates; in others sou- 
venirs are exchanged which will always remain 
treasured tokens; and at Bryn Mawr it is the 
custom of the lower classmen, who refuse to allow 
the occasion to be steeped in tears, to gather 
underneath the windows and sing class songs and 
shout class calls, until the seniors soften and pass 
out goodies through the windows. Then come 
class day and commencement exercises, with their 
attendant excitement and pleasure—the receiving 
of degrees, with a justifiable flush of pride and 
satisfaction; the parting with chums and familiar 
landmarks, with the inevitable gulp and struggle 
for self-control; and then 

Stern reality! Back to the old place, to take up 
the threads of life where departure interrupted 
them. 

Some will go out into the arts and professions, 
and their college educations will be the founda- 
tion for fame and fortune; others will go out, 
and they will return, humbled by failure and 
bruised by the short, decisive battle. 

And others will not go out at all. They will 
have no ambition to conquer the world, or to 
carve their names on marble tablets in the Hall 
of Fame. They will forget their Greek, and in- 
stitute for themselves, within the confines of 
home, a post-graduate course on The Science of 
House and Husband Keeping, which their alma 
mater omitted. . 
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Economics in the High School!’ 


By J. E. LeRossicno. 
Te 


The educational world is passing through a 
period of trouble, unrest and doubt. Hardly 
any educational question can be regarded as set- 
tled. There is no universally acknowledged au- 
thority. Doubt and uncertainty prevail. It is 
generally admitted that present conditions are 
unsatisfactory, but there is no agreement con- 
cerning proposals for reform. Meanwhile edu- 
cators are striving after something more per- 
manent, and through darkness and confusion are 
groping toward every glimmering light, every 
promise of better things. 

Hence the existence of the so-called fads, and 
their enthusiastic promoters. They are the 


heralds of reform, the precursors of change, the _ 


outriders of progress. Like the early birds in 
spring they will be followed by more of the same 
kind. Teachers and pupils have suffered many 
things at their hands, and they are likely to suffer 
many more. They are tired of experiments, 
weary of continual change, and ask to be let 
alone. But it is not possible to let them alone. 
They cannot be allowed to rest in peace. If we 
ask when shall come the happy time when the 
wicked shall cease from troubling and the weary 
be at rest, we can only answer that this time 
will never come, and that we should be unhappy 
if it did come. There is no prospect of ever 
reaching an absolute and final ideal. As in ascend- 
ing mountains one peak rises above another, so, 
in the pursuit of ideals, the summit attained only 
brings to view more distant heights. 

Already three great groups of studies have 
secured recognition and standing among the mod- 
ern aristocracy of studies, the language group, 
the mathematical group, and the natural science 
group. A fourth group demands recognition, and 
claims to be at least of equal importance with the 
other three. This is the group of the political 
and social sciences, including history, political 
science, economics, psychology, and ethics. If to 
these four groups we add a fifth, the study of the 
fine arts or “music,” in the ancient meaning of 
that word, we have a practically complete list of 
the studies necessary to a liberal education, as 
distinguished from those which are required in 
technical preparation for various trades and pro- 
fessions. 

Without attempting to fit the place and order 
of language and mathematics in the course of 
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common school and high school studies, we may 
safely say that nature study and the study of 
art might well begin in the lowest grades, but 
that the serious study of political and social 
science should begin at some time during the high 
school course. Before the period of adolescence 
the child takes very little interest in social or 
political questions, but at that time his social con- 
sciousness is awakened, he begins to think, to 
dream, and to be susceptible to the influence of 
ideals, political, social, ethical and religious. At 
this time it is possible to awaken interests that 
may continue throughout life, but if the oppor- 
tunities then presented be neglected and passed 
by, it is more than probable that in many cases 
such awakening will never take place. If, then, 
the thoughts of the rising generation are even to 
be directed toward the consideration of political 
and social questions, it is in the high school that 
the work must be begun. 

Economics is only one of a group of studies, 
but it is by no means the least in importance. 
It is intimately connected with the welfare of the 
individual and of society at large. As the science 
which investigates the relation of mankind to 
material wealth, it must command the attention 
of those who think that food, and clothing, and 
shelter and a few other necessaries, together 
with some luxuries, contribute not a little to the 
happiness of mankind. The creation and use of 
wealth is not the supreme end of human activity, 
but it is an end of great importance in itself, 
and the means whereby the attainment of higher 
ends is rendered possible. 

When we come to the practical questions con- 
cerning the place of economics in the high school 
curriculum, the time to be devoted to the study 
of it, and the methods of teaching the subject, 
we have little experience to use as a guide. 
Methods of teaching languages and mathematics 
are well understood. They are the product of 
centuries of pedagogical experience. The science 
of economics is an infant of days. It has only 
begun to be taught in the schools. It must make 
its own way. If it be found profitable, it will 
in time take its place in the aristocracy of studies. 
If not, it will not be allowed to cumber the ground. 

Meanwhile the experiment should be tried in a 
small way. The best results can be obtained in 
the last year of the high school course, with pupils 
whose minds are sufficiently mature to grasp the 
elements of a difficult subject. That such pupils 
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are quite able to profit by instruction in econom- 
ics has been shown by the successful work that 
has been done in some schools in the United 
States. 

Economics can be taught by means of lectures 
and conversations, or by the use of a text-book, 
or in connection with the study of history and 
geography, or in all of these ways, combined with 
direct observation of the economic facts of daily 
life. It is a subject so closely connected with 
daily life that illustrations are never lacking and 
interest can easily be sustained. 

But it is not sufficient to show that economics 
is a very useful! subject for study, and that it can 
be successfully taught. It has often been asserted, 
and with reason, that a liberal education does 
not consist in knowledge, but in the power to 
think. The end and aim of a high school course 
is not the production of encyclopedic minds, 
of attic rooms stored with dry and lifeless facts, 
but of minds alert, trained to think, able to at- 
tack the problems of life and to work out their 
solution. If we are trained in the use of words 
and signs and symbols, in after life we shall be 
able to substitute for these all manner of ideas 
and thereby arrive at correct results. Thought 
is one. Mental training need only be formal, not 
material. The mental process whereby I unite 
the head and tail of a German verb is the same 
as that whereby I learn to carry on business, to 
direct military operations, to preach a sermon, 
to make a diagnosis, to prepare a brief. 

There is truth in this argument, but like all 


half-truths it involves an insidious fallacy. Men- 


tal training is the end of education, but that end 
cannot be attained without the aid of facts. The 
mind cannot work “in vacuo.” It must have ideas 
as the material of thought. And it matters very 
much what these ideas are. Ideas have charac- 
teristics of their own. They move about in the 
mind in ways of their own. One set of ideas 
has one way of being thought, and another set 
must be thought in another way. There are laws 
of thought, but they must be adapted and modi- 
fied to suit the laws of things. Verbal and sym- 
bolic thought is only slightly applicable to the 
real world. The study of words and signs should 
follow and not precede the knowledge of thitgs. 
To invert the natural order is to try to conform 
things to forms, rather than to make forms agree 
with things. But things refuse to be conformed. 
Hence the perplexity of the scholar thrown out 
into the world of men and things. Therefore the 
student on leaving school is obliged to cast aside 
his scholastic methods, and to adopt, often with 
difficulty and pain, a new and more real way of 
seeing and thinking. 


It has been claimed that minds trained in lan- 
guage and mathematics are able, if they wish, to 
pick up all the economics they need in after life 
without any’ preliminary training or direction. 
This can hardly be a correct theory, since the 
facts do not agree with it. Men of affairs, as a 
rule, have neither time nor patience to pursue 
an elementary course in such a subject as eco- 
nomics. If they pay attention to it at all their 
reading is desultory and their conclusions one- 
sided. They become socialists or individualists, 
rabid free-traders or extreme _protectionists, 
violent advocates of free silver or bigoted de- 
fenders of the gold standard, or anything and 
everything that is not sane and sober and im- 
partial. They lack a rudimentary grounding as a 
foundation for future work. The school should 
supply this foundation, and the after-life the 
superstructure. 

It is not denied that the study of economics 
is sufficiently difficult for purposes of mental 
training, but it is claimed that it is not sufficiently 
exact. Economics, it is said, is not a science. All 
its problems are unsettled. 

In these statements there is enough of truth 
to make them plausible, but no more than that. 
Economics is not an exact science like geometry, 
but it is a science and a demonstrative science. 
Many facts are known, many laws have been 
discovered, many generalizations have been made, 
many clear demonstrations have been worked out, 
many effects have been traced to their causes. 
It is true that the science is yet in its infancy, and 
that great problems are as yet unsolved, and that 
in the working out of minor problems it is often 
hard to be sure that the right solution has been 
obtained. A set of ten problems in arithmetic 
will have only ten correct answers, while ten 
problems in economics will have ten or more 
probable answers. [I do not see but that the 
discovery of a probable solution may give the 
student as good mental discipline as the working 
out of an exact mathematical answer. In fact, 
the problems of life are not susceptible of exact 
mathematical solution. They admit of only a 
partial solution, and the answers are at best only 
probable. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
say that the mental training to be obtained from 
thinking out an economic problem is the sort of 
training that best fits a student for solving the 
complex and difficult problems of life. And it 
is not necessary that all economic problems 
should be solved. If the student has learned that 
these problems exist, if he has been obliged to 
think upon them and to think hard, if he has 
come to realize their extreme difficulty, his studies 
in economics have not been in vain. 
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‘ Fénelon on Education 


a 


A child’s brain is like a lighted candle exposed 
to the wind, its flame is always flickering. He 
asks a question; before you have time to answer it 
his eyes are already wandering, looking at the 
ceiling, or a picture, counting the figures that are 
painted, or the panes of glass in the window. 





Saint Augustine tells us that early in childhood 
he noticed the vanity of his teachers on the sub- 
ject of learning. 





It is often as necessary to create an appetite 
for the best things in the mind of children, as 
to make invalids desire food. It is much more 
difficult to give a motive to those who have none 
than to guide a poor one. 





Weakness, joined by ignorance, produces a 
morbid craving for excitement and a curiosity 
both insatiable and indiscreet. 





It is not merely crowding one’s memory with 
a certain number of words, “it is,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “observing the particular meaning of each 
word.” 





If one doubts the power that the prejudices 
of childhood have over men, we have only to note 
how tender and strong a remembrance of the 
things loved in infancy is kept in old age. 





The Curiosity of children is a natural pro- 
pensity which comes before instruction and we 
should not fail to avail ourselves of it. For in- 
stance, if they see a mill and ask what it is, show 
them how the food that nourishes man is prepared. 
If they see reapers in the field, explain what the 
men are doing, how they sow the wheat and how 
it grows from the earth into abundant harvest. 





The ignorance of children inclines them to 
imitate all that they see. For that reason it is 
of the utmost importance to show them only the 
best of models. Never allow them to come in con- 
tact with those whose example is not good. Yet, 
as it is impossible, in spite of all precautions, 
that they should never see improper things, teach 
them, as early as possible, the errors of bad-tem- 
pered and unreasonable people, how those who 
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give way to their passions have mistaken the dig- 
nity of life and how miserable are those who 
never cultivate right living. Do not fail to warn 
them against certain faults, even if this should 
open their eyes to the weaknesses of those whem 
they ought to respect. It would not be right to 
keep them in ignorance of the true principles un- 
derlying such things, and the surest way to per- 
suade them to do their duty is to teach them to 
bear with other people’s faults and not judge them 
too severely. Show them that some of those de- 
fects look worse than they really are, that they 
are counterbalanced by most excellent qualities 
and that as nothing is perfect in this world, we 
should admire that which has the least imperfec- 
tion; in fact, we should give them the highest 
principles and prevent their imitating all the evil 
they see. 





I believe it would often be well to use indirect 
methods, less tiresome than lessons and com- 
mands, simply to fix attention on examples that 
have already been given. 





However close watch we may keep over our- 
selves, that they may see nothing but good, let 
us never imagine that they see no fault in us; 
often they discover even our slightest defects. 





It is most important for an educator to know 
himself, to know precisely what his faults are, to 
see them as plainly as the child will see them, 
even to ask some sincere friend to point them out. 





Ordinarily those in charge of children pardon 
them nothing and pardon themselves everything; 
this excites in children a spirit of malice and 
criticism, so that whenever they find faults in 
those who govern them, they are delighted and 
do not try to conceal their contempt. 





Never, unless absolutely necessary, assume a 
severe and imperious manner to frighten chil- 
dren. They are, as a rule, timid and bashful and 
this is often a pedantic affectation on the part 
of those who govern. It closes the heart and 
takes away the confidences without which it is 
impossible to hope for any good results of educa- 
tion. 





Make them love you; let them be free with 
you, so that they will not fear to show you their 
faults. Be indulgent to those who hide nothing 
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from you. Be neither astonished nor irritated at 
their badinclinations; on the contrary, sympathize 
with their weaknesses. There may be danger of 
their being less restrained by fear, but after all 
confidence and sincerity are of more benefit than 
severe authority. Besides, authority will always 
come in place when confidence and persuasion 
are not strong enough. Yet it is always best to 
begin witha candid, cheerful and familiar manner, 
which induces children to act naturally so that 
you know them thoroughly. 


If the wise man Solomon advised parents to 
use the rod, if he said that a father that makes a 
plaything of his child shall weep afterward, that 
is not blaming kind and patient education. He 
condemns only weak and foolish parents who in- 
dulge their children’s every whim and fancy. 


The greatest difficulty in education is that of 
bringing up children who lack sensibility. Im- 
pulsive and sensitive natures are capable of terri- 
ble mistakes, their passions and presumption may 
lead them away, but they have great resources 
and often return from far away. Early precepts 
are like an invisible germ, which grows and bears 
fruit after experience has come to the help of 
reason. At least we can interest them in instruc- 
tion and appeal to their honor, but we have no 
such hold on those naturally indolent. Their 
thoughts are always distractions, the mind is 
never where it ought to be, they cannot even be 
touched to the quick by punishment, they hear 
everything and feel nothing. 


Although women have not the same occasions 
to show their courage as men, nevertheless, they 
should possess it; cowardice is contemptible 
everywhere; a woman must know how to resist 
foolish fears and stand firm against unforeseen 
perils; she should neither weep nor become 
alarmed, except when she has great cause, and 
even then she ought to be sustained by faith. 


The simple recital of the marvelous facts will 
charm a child; they should never be presented 
as a study nor the child obliged to repeat them— 
that would take away the enjoyment. Neverthe- 
less we shall notice that if the child possess any 
facility of speech he will of his own accord tell 
those whom he loves the stories he enjoys, with- 
out asking. Let some one express a wish to hear 
the tale and the child will be delighted to tell it. 
Do not seem to notice him nor correct any errors 
he may make. As he grows more accustomed to 
telling stories you may teach him insensibly the 
best way of telling a tale. 


Artificial natures use devious methods to at- 
tain their ends. They esteem subtlety, and why 
not, since it is often the first thing they have been 
taught? ’ : 


Teach them by example the difference between 
deceit and discretion and how prudence consists 
in saying little, never making silly or confused 
remarks and distrusting one’s self more than 
others. 


It is very important to begin the education of 
girls early in infancy. As a rule they are then 
in charge of indiscreet women, yet that is the 
time when impressions are deepest and will have 
a great effect upon their whole life. 


Do not fear to sympathize with their little in- 
firmities; it will give them courage to let you 
see them. False shame is a dangerous evil and 
one most urgent to cure, for if we are not careful 
it renders other ills incurable. 


A folly most frequent among girls is to be- 
come passionately fond of most indifferent things. 
They cannot see two persons disagree without 
becoming violent partisans. They abound in 
affection with or without cause. They see no 
fault in those they love and no good in those 
they dislike. 


We run the risk of discouraging children if we 
never praise them when they do well. However 
praises may be feared on account of the vanity 
they may encourage, they should be used as a 
stimulant. 


Of course one cannot expect anything very 
good of a woman if she is not obliged to think 
rationally, to weigh her thoughts and express 
them concisely and finally to know when to stop 
talking. 

Nothing is more to be feared than vanity in 
girls. They are born with a strong desire to 
please. The roads which lead men to authority 
and glory being closed to them, they seek to 
compensate themselves by charms of mind and 
body; hence their sweet and suggestive speech, 
their desire for great beauty and external grace 
and their passionate love of adornment. 


Those who pride themselves upon their beauty 
end by becoming ridiculous, for they come un- 
consciously to the age when beauty vanishes—yet 
they are still charmed with themselves while 
others are quite tired of them. 











Handicraft as an Aid in Education,...... pinieeinl Art Interchange 


One special advantage handicraft possesses 
among the means of education is its exceeding 
definiteness. In other things, the pupil regards 
his own errors with large indulgence, but the 
workshop presents the means of translating the 
abstractions of number, of geometry, and of me- 
chanics, into visible, tangible fact, and a mistake 
no longer appears as a matter of opinion denoting 
a bad mark, but is an experience entailing addi- 
tional trouble and labor to set it right, not easily 
forgotten, and obvious to mind and eye. With 
boys and girls, the knowledge that is really a pos- 
session comes from observation, by the eyes and 
fingers, and the difficulty of education is to estab- 
lish clearly and intelligibly the connection of this 
first-hand experience with the written or spoken 
word and the printed book. I have spoken of 
boys and girls, knowing no reason why ready skill 
of hand and the practical knowledge that comes 
therewith should be less generally valuable to 
women than to men, since it is certain that many 
women possess high natural aptitude for handi- 
craft, and our present view is to deal with the 
foundation for an intelligent education of the 
hand and eye, for the teaching of handicraft 
as an element in general education—what Ruskin 
speaks of as “a liberal education founded on 
right handicraft.” The purpose of a shop is to 
turn out goods, salable wares of one kind or 
another, whereas a school aims at turning out 
better and more capable men and women. The 
endeavor to make salable products is likely to 
prove a great hindrance to the true advantage 
of the scholars, which lies in pursuing a course 
designed to train mind and eye and hand to 
work together, and accustoming them to accurate 
and patient industry. We must not forget, in 
matters of education, to regard life as well as 
livelihood; we have to rear up men capable of 
taking a brave part in the competitive industry 
of the world, and to cultivate the higher faculties 
and emotions in due proportion. 

It is easy enough to gain instruction in the 
right use of tools, but all students fall short in 
the matter of design and in the perception of 
shapely form and good color. In the development 
of these must be sought the remedy for our na- 
tional inferiority in decerative design and execu- 
tion, rather than in the mere acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the history of architectural or ornamental 
styles, on which so much time and energy is spent 
by professed students of design. More than any- 
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thing else, it is deficiency in diffused ability to 
appreciate excellence in form and color that 
militates against national success in work to the 
perfection of which beauty is an essential element. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that such trained 
perception is valuable solely to producers of spe- 
cially decorative wares. There is no hard-and- 
fast line between mechanical and decorative fit- 
ness; to attain either involves the exertion of 
similar faculties; and since things must be of 
some shape and color, it is plainly desirable that 
such color and shape should be good after their 
kind, so that the work of mankind shall not de- 
face by its ugliness the beauty of surrounding 
nature. The division of human fabrics into two 
opposing classes—the one of ugly utilities and the 
other of beautiful superfluities—is alike false in 
theory and practically hurtful to society. It is 
also contrary to the instinct of all good work- 
manship; for every skilled worker is dissatisfied 
with his work till he has made it pleasant to his 
eyes and conformable to a certain craft ideal, 
though, of course, this ideal may often be one 
which needs improving. 

The degree to which a pupil should be pressed 
along any line must depend upon aptitude, but 
none should be allowed to be ignorant that good 
work includes both beauty and utility, and that 
the worth of words lies in the experience they 
record. By the nature of things the material we 
must work in will be chiefly wood, but we are 
not advocating the making of carpenters, any 
more than of shipwrights, turners, cabinet-makers 
and the rest, none of which can be taught in a 
school, but that the rudimentary use of the ham- 
mer, saw, file and a few edge tools can be taught 
along with a deal of common-sense science, and 
the understanding of drawings or diagrams, all of 
which go to make up a certain handiness which 
lies at the root of excellence in all trades, and 
is of incalculable value in any walk of life. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the practice of 
handicraft, for its own sake, and for the sake of 
possessing the product, will not stop at the ele- 
mentary school. 





tndustrial Art in Philadelphia. .J. A. Stewart.. Scientific American 

Philadelphia boasts the pioneer art-textile edu- 
cational institution in America. But it is safe 
to say that few even among its most intelligent 
residents and visitors are aware of the importance 
and value of the unassuming and effective work 
going on there—a work which may equally claim 
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the attention and interest of tourists with the 
Mint and Independence Hall. 

The instructed visitor will not fail to look on 
Broad street not far from the city buildings for 
the yellow Corinthian portico which marks the 
front entrance of this fine institution—the Phila- 
delphia School of Industrial Art. 

The Philadelphia School has many claims to 
public attention. In its evolution it represents 
a radical form of the movement against a purely 
classical training. It is in line with what is con- 
sidered the most important advance in methods of 
instruction which has been made by the age in 
which we live—the application of art and science 
to the needs and purposes of human kind. 

The purpose of this institution of art as defined 
by its charter is distinctly industrial. Not only 
the instruction in the school, but also all the col- 
lections for the Memorial Museum in connection 
with it, are as largely as possible illustrative of 
the application of art to industry. 

One is impressed with this salient fact imme- 
diately on crossing the threshold of the well- 
appointed and finely-equipped building. The 
broad, handsome, well-lighted vestibule is deco- 
rated by evidences of the students’ taste and skill 
in plaster, tiling, metallic work, and mosaic. 
Artistic motives gleam from walls, doors and 
mantels in the various apartments devoted to 
study and design. The students’ work is con- 
stantly called into requisition in useful and pur- 
poseful application. 

In the interesting exhibit room which occupies 
a commodious apartment in the right wing, it is 
fully shown that this idea has never been lost 
sight of. The model is posed not merely as an 
academic study, but with reference to some fea- 
ture of definite application, as filling a spandrel 
or illustrating an idea. The ideas are all worked 
out with a view to their adjustment to an end. 
It is pointed out to the interested visitor that the 
student has consequently made in every depart- 
ment a model and not a drawing—theory being 
accompanied by practice in producing plaster 
casts, mantel-pieces, Florentine chairs, figure for 
a lectern, etc. The designs are worked out as 
they would be for the shop, mill, or factory, not 
being the idea only, but the real thing that is 
wanted for serviceable use. 

Designs are worked out in stained glass, a 
person who has a shop of this kind being the 
instructor. In bookbinding, books are made and 
decorated. These garden vases are samples of 
potter’s work done on the potter’s wheel right 
here in the school. An original design of a fire- 
story with Indian motives is seen in this superb 
mantel-piece. The modeling, it is evident, also 


is constantly with the end in view of making 
artistic things. Importance is attached to the 
size, for making big things is encouraged as bet- 
ter than making little things. No one of course 
will deny that the educational principle of con- 
structing an object with one’s hands is superior 
to merely thinking it out on a flat piece of 
paper. 

The textile school is a co-ordinate division 
of the school of art and draws its inspiration and 
strength from it. While the Philadelphia Art 
School proper was inaugurated in 1877 as a result 
of the Centennial Exhibition, the School of Ap- 
plied Design, the School of Wood Carving, and 
the School of Textile Design and Manufacture 
were not added till 1884. It may be looked on 
as a significant and encouraging fact that the 
first American textile school was started in con- 
nection with a school of art. And this was done, 
it is to be noted, in recognition of the dominating 
purpose of the school that only by familiarizing 
students with the processes of manufacture and 
industrial application of design could the proper 
direction be given to such purely artistic train- 
ing as the school had to offer. 

The Philadelphia School of Textiles, which has 
served with European schools as an incentive to 
our later New England and Southern textile in- 
stitutions, owes its inception to the first textile 
manufacturers’ association, which was formed in 
Philadelphia in 1880. 

The Philadelphia Art School, at first only a 
modest drawing school in rooms of the Franklin 
Institute, has expanded wonderfully under the 
developing power of the principle of making the 
application of art to industry a real thing. The 
staff now includes a score of able women and 
men, chief among whom is Mr. E. W. France, a 
graduate and director of the Textile School. 
Seven hundred individual students are enrolled, 
with eight hundred classes of all sorts. The 
tuition fee is one hundred and fifty dollars and 
there are numerous scholarships. There are even- 
ing classes for operatives and classes for teachers 
on Saturdays. The school recognizes the dis- 
advantage of the city boy (who by nature of his 
environment is deprived of the objects of nature 
which delight and inform the country boy) and 
opens its rooms to children on Saturdays. 

The Textile School has been continually en- 
larging. The department of chemistry and dye- 
ing was added in 1887; that of wool carding and 
spinning and cloth finishing in 1894; and that of 
cotton carding and spinning in 1896. The school 
has received endorsement by State appropriation 
and by commendation in reports of the United 
States Government, of the Secretary of Internal 











Affairs of Pennsylvania, of textile associations 
and of manufacturers who liberally support it. 

The institution is a notable representation of 
the idea of bringing shop and mill into the school, 
and of the association of art studies in their 
application to fabrics, embodying a knowledge of 
the fabric and everything that goes into it from 
raw material to finish. Form, material, skill and 
taste are consequently all objects of instruction. 
The student takes the raw material, the fibre of 
wool, cotton, silk from cocoon, and follows it 
by every step of preparation through carding, 
spinning and weaving. To the visitor it looks 
as if no building could be better equipped for its 
purpose than this commodious, well-lighted struc- 
ture with its various apartments for machinery, 
lecture rooms, study and recitation rooms, and 
laboratories. Here are the light cotton-loom with 
its filling magazine and warp-stop motions, the 
different looms for silk ribbons, cotton fabrics, 
worsteds and woolens, dress goods, and union 
fabrics, and the large, cumbersome carpet-loom. 
In a separate room aré the hand-looms where 
the student may take his design and produce the 
result by his own effort. 

The economical questions that go into the prac- 
tical management of mills, the calculations of 
sort and different kinds of material and machin- 
ery are just as much subjects of study as the 
zsthetic, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of the school that the student needs 
to make not only designs but things. Instruction 
in the chemistry of bleaching and dyeing, of oils 
and soaps, is as complete as for the processes of 
spinning, carding and weaving. And drawing 
and designing, it goes without saying, are an in- 
tegral part of the textile instruction. “The idea 
being,” says the director, “that the designer 
should be the brain of the establishment and 
should know what economy as well as efficiency 
in administration means. He should be able to 
buy and to know what he is getting.” 

Though evening classes are held for operatives, 
the students at the Philadelphia Textile School 
are largely college men, and future masters of 
the trade. It is not surprising, in view of the 
grasp of ideas and principles afforded, that its 
graduates go at once into commanding positions 
in industrial enterprises, 





Teaching Farmers at Home........ John Craig........ World’s Work 


Farm life is said to be monotonous, and the 
oft-repeated statistics giving the percentage of 
insane farmers and farmers’ wives are quoted in 
support. Why is it monotonous? Because in 
many cases the eyes of the worker are not open 
to objects teeming with interest which surround 
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him on every side. He sees in the fruit tree 
only so many bushels of fruit, in the wheat field 
sacks of grain, and in the corn field tons of silage 
for his milch cows, or bushels of corn to be 
transformed into pork. Should he not think of 
the wonderful chemistry of nature which captures 
the raw materials of the soil and elusive elements 
of the air, and changes them into apples, wheat 
and corn, and again into bacon, beef and butter? 
How is this done? How may the various steps in 
the transforming process be hindered or facili- 
tated? When he knows something of these proc- 
esses his power as a co-operator with nature 
is vastly increased, his interests centered. 

There are those who but await the awaken- 
ing touch of education to place them in com- 
plete harmony with their surroundings. 

A correspondence school for farmers has been 
organized, and is being conducted by the Uni- 
versity Extension Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is paid for by State appropriation, 
and is given to the agricultural breadwinner 
without any charge whatever. While Cornell’s 
reading course for farmers does not attempt to 
educate in a pedagogical sense of the word, it 
elucidates principles which add not only to the 
active enjoyment of farm occupations, but which, 
if practiced, increase and cheapen crop produc- 
tion. There are in the ranks of the farming class 
thousands of clear-headed, broad-minded men, 
strong men who lack chiefly on the side of mental 
orderliness because of deficient scholastic training. 
While this defect is difficult to correct, yet much 
may be accomplished by systematic reading even 
late in life. The reading-course is doing excel- 
lent work in illuminating cloudy notions about 
farm practice; by inspiring courage through the 
acquisition of knowledge, and above all, by teach- 
ing the farmer to recognize the true dignity of 
his calling, and the necessity of bringing to 
bear upon it all the interest, intelligence and 
perseverance he is able to command. 

Like many other enterprises it had a small 
beginning. The incentive was furnished by the 
farmers themselves. The plan of the course was 
worked out by a farmer, Mr. J. W. Spencer, 
known to thousands of school children as “Uncle 
John,” and he was aided by the staff of the col- 
lege of agriculture. The plan was and sub- 
stantially is, to send to each member a lesson 


-containing an elementary exposition of a principle 


which is fundamental to the success of some phase 
of farming. A supplement to each lesson is for- 
warded in the form of a “quiz.” This examina- 
tion sheet is to be filled out and returned to the 
college by the reader, to be there recorded and a 
value assigned. 
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Boy Traits Springfield Republican 


There are three things that a child may do with 
the world that surrounds him. He may appro- 
priate it; he may run away from it; he may 
fight it. These three types of action sum up the 
efforts of a man’s life, from the cradle to the 
grave. They spring from three emotions, the 
most fundamental and‘the most difficult to con- 
trol. These are sympathy, fear and anger. What 
a child sympathizes with, what he fears, what he 
gets mad at—this will determine very largely 
what he shall become. The training of these 
emotions should, therefore, be the primary aim of 
every parent and teacher. This fact has not been 
generally recognized. And because it has not, the 
world is full of men and women who sympathize 
unwisely, fear unwisely, fight unwisely and live 
miserably. 

Of these three attitudes that a child may take 
toward the world, the fighting or resisting at- 
titude is the most troublesome for those who 
have the government of children. Of the children 
reported on in our study, fifty per cent. of the 
boys and fifty-six per cent. of the girls are dif- 
ficult to govern because they resist others. This 
resistance takes the form of disobedience, stub- 
bornness, anger, jealousy and fighting. Now, 
many parents think that such resistance is the 
worst possible offense. Much of what is called 
training a child up in the way he should go con- 
sists in crushing out his spirit of resistance. 

Resistance is not in itself a bad thing. More- 
over, what is true of the whole is true of its 
parts. Disobedience, stubbornness, anger, jealousy 
and fighting are not in themselves bad things. 
There are conditions under which a human being 
may have to be disobedient, or stubborn, or angry, 
or jealous, or combative, to preserve his soul. 
And if this be true, it can be no sign of wisdom 
in a parent or of virtue in a child if the latter be 
made absolutely obedient, absolutely plastic, abso- 
lutely passionless. It is rather a sign of wisdom 
in the parent and of virtue in the child when 
the latter is capable of being disobedient, stub- 
born, angry, jealous or combative at the right 
time, and only then. And this is the legitimate 
aim of a child’s training, so far as it relates te 
resistance. 

The problem, then, is first to determine when 
a child should resist and when it should not. This 
will depend upon the child and the circumstances 
that provoke resistance, and must be left to the 
wisdom and conscience of the parent. The only 


general criterion is that of the child’s inalienable 
rights as a human being, and the equally inalien- 
able rights of others concerned. There is here no 
place for “obedience for its own sake.” Obedience 
has no “sake.” There is no merit in curtailing 
a child’s disobedience, or his stubbornness, or his 
anger, or his combativeness, unless his own or 
somebody else’s well-being is at stake. In the 
next place the problem is to keep the child’s life 
healthy in order that its impulses of resistance 
may take the right direction; to get rid of posi- 
tively harmful types of resistance and nourish 
positively beneficial types of resistance, and to 
transform, in general, the struggle for life on a 
physical plane into a struggle for life on an 
intellectual and moral plane. 


The Twentieth Century School...£. 8. Andrews,.Sat. Evening Post 


In a recent work on finance, Henry C. Adams 
says, in substance, that if this republic is to con- 
tinue free, all grades of education must be pro- 
vided for at the general cost. This for the reason 
that in privately endowed schools the teaching 
is shaded to suit the social classes from which 
the benefactors hail. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the bias of the class which maintains 
these institutions is displayed in their work. 
There is a great truth in this. The instruction 
given in privately endowed schools is usually not 
intended to be prejudiced, and yet a certain prej- 
udice it cannot avoid. Questions vital to the 
masses are either not discussed at all, or only 
superficially and one-sidedly. This being so, the 
inquiry what is to be the character of the public 
schools in the twentieth century becomes most 
interesting and important. In so brief an article 
we can touch only the salient points in the com- 
ing change. 

Could we not hope for betterment in the pres- 
ent condition of the public school system the out- 
look would not be bright. There would be good 
ground to fear that the public school system would 
pass away, its unfruitfulness being its ruin. Re- 
calcitrant taxpayers, even now sometimes to be 
met with, disinclined to pear the burdens imposed 
on them for education, would grow in numbers, 
and, on becoming a majority, would deprive the 
system of all means to sustain a rich life, at last 
killing it altogether. But I have hope, as all 
true Americans must have. The public school is 
the foundation whereon shall arise a civic life of 
superb accomplishments. The betterment to come 
is to take effect in several forms. 





The public schools of the future will have saner 
administration than is possible now. Nearly all 
boards of education are unwieldy. Their meet- 
ings are not conferences with sincere desire to 
dispatch necessary business, but political debates 
wherein sides are taken and speeches made to 
the galleries. Many members, little interested, 
are so ignorant that designing colleagues easily 
use them in perpetrating jobs. In a board of six 
or seven members such evils could hardly appear ; 
witness the history of the State universities, 
nearly every one of which is governed by a very 
small board, meeting for honest, earnest, efficient 
conferences. Business is transacted rapidly, 
nearly all votes are unanimous, and jobs are 
practically unknown. 

Early in the new century men will find that the 
interests of the pupils and teachers, also the 
interests of the public, the taxpaying body sup- 
porting the schools, can be best served by con- 
ducting the schools upon the same lines of central 
and expert responsibility on which banks, rail- 
roads and other great business institutions are 
conducted. The management of a bank, a whole- 
sale mercantile establishment or a railroad is 
always placed in expert hands. Men of the 
keenest sagacity and the widest experience are 
sought for such executive positions, and then 
all business matters are resigned to them, direct- 
ors and stockholders keeping their hands off. 

The new century school will be better taught 
than now, as well as better administered and 
graded. When the press criticizes our common 
schools it tells much truth, yet at the same time 
misses much truth. Instance what is said in’ 
criticism of “fads’—that is, music, drawing, 
manual training and the household arts. This 
criticism is often just, but not so in the way 
meant. Misapprehension of the nature of the 
so-called fads leads many to denounce them who 
would not do so if informed. We are passing 
through an era of pedagogical changes, few of 
which are perfectly worked out; all of which, 
however, are creditable. Our very crudity is our 
glory, a case of what Professor Palmer might 
call the “glory of the imperfect.” Household art, 
manual training, drawing and music have been 
added to our courses of study, but it is to be 
admitted that most of these disciplines have not 
yet been brought into final congruence with the 
old work or with one another. Few geniuses 


engage in teaching. Results must be reached by 
patient study of conditions and the practical 
application of such resources as we can command. 

The work performed by the child in manual 
training, for instance, is worth all its cost as a 
knack or sleight-of-hand, and ten times its cost 
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as an aid to motor efficiency and morality. No 
other pedagogical agency equals it in awakening 
the dull or in reforming the vicious. Proper 
manual training is at bottom mental; it does 
not retard but advances mental attainments. Still 
more is this true of color work, drawing and the 
various attempts at art. They are educative in a 
great variety of ways, exerting a manual, a men- 
tal, an esthetic and a moral influence. An almost 
spontaneous art power resides in many children, 
which needs only cultivation to become a benign 
factor in their lives. 

Handicapped as we are by imperfect correla- 
tion we are teaching the old studies better than 
could be done before “fads” were introduced; so 
that whatever widening of horizon, elixir of life, 
or bent toward high character and aims we are 
now imparting is clear gain. If so much is true 
already, what may we not expect when full cor- 
relation is reached? 

Twentieth century school teaching will blend 
into due harmony what I may denominate the 
pedagogy of gush and the pedagogy of grind. 
Teachers of a certain sort, very numerous, and 
on the whole highly successful, deem it the Alpha 
and Omega of their work to tap pupils’ spon- 
taneity, to call forth their interest, turning it, 
whenever necessary, from voluntary to involun- 
tary, to arouse tremendous enthusiasm in them, 
to keep them pitched in the highest key. 

Over against this method of holding a child’s 
mind to his school work, depending wholly on 
involuntary interest, there is still in vogue the 
pedagogy of grind, which minimizes spontaneity 
and involuntary interest and places all the stress 
upon voluntary interest. Devotees of this system 
nearly all bewail the passing of the birch. It 
might well be called “birch pedagogy”; it is, at 
any rate, wooden. Extremes in the pedagogy of 
grind and extremes in the pedagogy of gush are 
alike to be avoided. These two pedagogies must 
be blended into a single rational method. 

The teacher, for his part, should certainly try 
to be a source of interest to the pupil, but woe to 
the pupil if he depend for motive on this foreign 
source. The work of life is not always pleasant. 
Usually, interest in your work cannot be supplied 
by another, and when, perchance, it is, there is 
a lessening of your own strength, a growth of 
dependence, a loss of manliness. The power of 
pupils’ initiative must be developed by self-re- 
liance and a capacity to act independently. 

No greater virtue can exist in a child than the 
inspiration to finish an unpleasant task. The 
old-fashioned country school excelled in its in- 
sistence on self-reliance. Some of its methods 
will find place in the schools of the next century. 
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One result of too much dependence upon in- 
voluntary attention is to keep pupils from paying 
close attention to the logical elements of knowl- 
edge, training their minds to incoherence, dis- 
continuity, the avoidance of details, and the disuse 
of the reasoning power. Logical continuity in 
mental work at last becomes impossible, though 
in the way of fact knowledge the pupil may veri- 
tably heap Pelion on Ossa, figuring as a walking 
encyclopedia, equally ludicrous and useless. In 
studying general nature, animal life, the mineral 
world, or the vegetable kingdom, he uses only 
his eyes, jumbling together masses of observations. 
Thinking, he does not learn. We need a return 
to the methods of the school in the wilderness 
forty years ago, when the book and the pupil’s 
hard study of it made him a man. 

Not alone light but strenuous reading should 
be urged—essays, history, science, philosophy, 
books that test and books that drill. Noble 
passages should be memorized, and the most cardi- 
nal dates of human history learned once for all. 
This sort of study requires will-power, but it is 
indispensable, and should be insisted upon. A 
pupil should on graduation have not only an open 
mind and a beautiful nature, but a resolute will 
and an amount of absolutely correct information 
in detail. 

Too many boys and girls after leaving school 
show evident disinclination to make strenuous 
effort of any kind. They lack the power of strong 
exertion, courage, resolution, grit—“sand.” They 
are afraid to take the initiative. The school 
teaching of the next century will correct this, 
developing the strenuous qualities in children. 
The pupil will cease to feel that he must be ex- 
traneously interested before he can act. Instead 
of looking to his teacher for interest, as the peda- 
gogy of gush has taught him, he will learn to find 
that quality within himself. It will not longer 
be beaten into his mind that his teacher must 
amuse him, keep him attentive. A suggested 
task may be never so dull or hard, he will still 
be able to think of it as required, as having claims 
upon him. Plenty of the tonic of driving the 
will to perform unpleasant duties will continually 
be given him. 

The time seems near at hand when public 
schools will be able to teach the elements of 
morality in a positive way. Hitherto they have 
not been permitted to attempt this because the 
simplest moral teaching has been thought to in- 
volve dogma. This fear is now seen to be ground- 
less. All are becoming aware that for practical 


purposes morality can be taught without dipping 
into religion. 
Public sentiment would even now sanction the 


positive and regular teaching in the public schools 
of cleanliness in body, speech and thought, of 
temperance, of the rights and laws of property, 
of public spirit, love of country, regard for par- 
ents, the aged, the feeble, the unfortunate. There 
are no parents who do not wish their children 
schooled in these vastly important duties. 

All the common virtues need to be inculcated 
in the school as well as at home. This is a work 
that the school of the twentieth century is going 
to undertake and successfully carry out. A most 
useful code of morals will be taught in the schools, 
which will fasten upon the child at the very be- 
ginning of his mental life the principles that tend 
to produce good citizenship, the end and aim of 
the public school system. 

When the common virtues are thus taught in 
the public schools as part of their regular office, 
when we bring before all children in this effective 
way the difference between right and wrong, 
and the royal claims of duty, the schools will 
take on a new relation to the people now patron- 
izing various forms of private schools. Then, 
without quarrel or dispute, it will be seen that all 
children can be safely placed under the auspices 
of the public school system, sectwise divisions 
among elementary schools being no longer neces- 
sary. This reform in public schooling is, in my 
opinion, destined to bring about universal interest 
and a common faith in them, all citizens, without 
distinction of creed, applauding them with one 
voice. 





Working Through College......... Alice K. Fallows,........ Century 


Every educational institution makes some pro- 
vision for its needy students, by scholarships, 
loan funds, and aid funds, although relatively 
only a small number receive help in these ways. 
The larger proportion of working students must 
find some other method of meeting their expenses. 
Each college, too, assigns to poor students a cer- 
tain number of its lesser tasks, including clerical 
work, care of the library, copying of syllabi, 
assistance in the various laboratories, and any- 
thing else in the administration of the different 
departments which can safely be trusted to an 
undergraduate. 

The business opportunities at the disposal of 
the college itself are not, as a rule, rich in re- 
muneration; but a student finds them a convenient 
barrier between himself and bankruptcy until he 
happens upon something more profitable. This 
he often discovers among the many devices for 
making money common to all the colleges in the 
country. Of these, tutoring seems, perhaps, the 
most desirable and appropriate for a man trying 
to develop his intellect. Its dignity is unques- 
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tioned, and, furthermore, it has the advantage of 
yielding good returns for a small expenditure of 
time. In some colleges the price drops as low 
as fifty cents an hour; but this is unusual, and 
the average amount paid would probably be 
double that sum. In the largest colleges, two 
dollars for an hour’s teaching is not an unusual 
price, and experienced tutors have easily earned 
a thousand dollars in a year. Unfortunately, 
tutors are many, and the students who need their 
services comparatively few. Therefore the mass 
of the unemployed must seek their livelihood else- 
where. 

Many solve the problem by becoming the mid- 
dleman between an outside merchant and the in- 
side college public. The agency which results is 
one of the methods of earning money familiar 
in every college from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Confectioners, bakers, photographers, stationers, 
dry-goods merchants, tailors and a hundred others 
reach college members thus through one of their 
own number. The agetit finds his venture more 
or less profitable, according to the demand for the 
article which he handles. This fluctuates accord- 
ing to the season, or the condition of the business 
world outside, which finds a reflex in the tighten- 
ing or opening of college purses supplied from 
the family till. A laundry agency ranks first of 
all in the working student’s estimation, since no 
financial crisis or depression, without or within, 
materially affects his custom. Even if ruin is 
on the program for the next day, the desire for 
clean linen is insistent, and the agent who meets 
it is spared altogether the anxiety which attends 
the precarious sale of luxuries. ° 

Other schemes for making money, directly de- 
pendent for their success on college patronage, 
are almost numberless, and vary greatly accord- 
ing to the local conditions of the college. From 
time immemorial, college papers and magazines 
have proved a financial blessing to the bright 
boy with literary talent, and he has not been slow 
to make use of them. Men with energy and 
push often organize eating-clubs for fellow-stu- 
dents, who give them their board in return. 
Others manage the clubs themselves, and if they 
are fortunate, obtain their board and something 
over as their reward for commissary duty. Wait- 
ing on table is a method of earning board widely 
practiced in the different colleges, although some 
of those in the high places of the educational 
sanhedrim set on this occupation the stamp of 
their severe disapproval, because it seems to 
them that such menial labor is beneath the level 
of an intellectual man. In Johns Hopkins and 
Princeton, where the Southern element, with its 
strong prejudice against such work, largely pre- 


vails, student waiters are virtually an unknown 
quantity. But in almost every other college they 
are a fixed part of the wage-earning population. 
Yale approves of the custom, and will resume 
again next fall its system of student waiters, 
which was abandoned this year, not because it 
proved unsatisfactory, but because the manager 
of the dining-room wished to try an experiment. 
For a number of years Harvard has given em- 
ployment to students who are willing to put their 
pride in their pockets and cover it with waiters’ 
aprons. The task may not be a pleasant one, 
but the quarter which each hour of service puts 
into an empty purse is as good as any other 
quarter. The boy working his way feels that he 
can scarcely afford to despise it, and usually as 
student waiter he performs his duties with the 
same sturdy regard tor the means rather than 
the end that characterizes him in his other rela- 
tions. 

The occupations by which college boys contrive 
to make money out of their companions are 
numerous enough, but when student industries 
may include any branch of work in a great 
metropolis, one might as well try to prepare a 
business directory as to enumerate them. Stu- 
dents whose college is near a city stoke for fur- 
naces, mow lawns, play gateman at railroad sta- 
tions, “supe” in theatres, usher at public enter- 
tainments, distribute handbills, sing in church 
choirs, take charge of mission classes, or work 
for doctors, lawyers, and merchants of every 
description. 

Harvard, of all the colleges in the country 
has the longest roll of undergraduate industries, 
and serves well, therefore, as a standard for 
comparison in considering the subject of college 
self-support in general. The wide-reaching area 
of its student labor is shown by the fact that, 
at some time or other during the last ten years, 
almost every branch of business in Boston has 
had its Harvard undergraduate representative. 
This extension of college work beyond academic 
limits is largely due to the Harvard employment 
bureau, which is particularly well organized. It 
has been in existence long enough to become 
well known, and it accomplishes now as widely 
different results as fitting out a summer hotel 
from clerk to bellboy, and placing a teacher of 
psychology in a Western university. Business 
men in Boston who have places for students apply 
through this bureau. It also serves to fill the 
place in the college of a “want” advertisement 
column in a daily paper, making the student em- 
ployee and employer aware of each other, and 
forming the basis for the exchange of all kinds 
of student labor. 
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Yale, which shares with Harvard the honor 
of ancient lineage, follows it as a close second 
in the number of occupations it can offer needy 
students. New Haven proves, perhaps, a more 
limited field than Boston for the outside college 
worker, although he may think that other ad- 
vantages offered by the college make good the 
deficiency. In the past, a committee appointed 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
tried to assist the students who were looking 
for work; but this year a Bureau for Self-help 
has been formally established, and Professor 
Kitchel, who has been detailed to take charge of 
it, is sparing no effort to increase the opportu- 
nities for college boys to work among the business 
men of New Haven. 

The Chicago University ‘also has a labor bureau, 
which is increasing its scope every year. The 
report of a recent quarter shows that, out of 
ninety-six students registered for work, fifty-two 
were given employment, that the approximate 
earnings of the fifty-two for that period amount- 
ed to eighteen hundred dollars, and that eighty- 
four dollars was the largest amount earned by 
one person. 

The Labor Bureau at Columbia in three months 
supplied about forty students with work of various 
kinds, which gave a total income of twenty-six 
hundred dollars. 

During the last four years wage-earners have 
come to be such an integral part of every student 
body that all the colleges for men, with few ex- 
ceptions, have established labor bureaus for their 
benefit. In some cases the students themselves 
manage this labor exchange; again, it is under 
faculty supervision. But whatever the form, its 
object is the same—to make a meeting-place for 
demand and supply, and with the least possible 
loss of time to couple together the man with work 
to be done and the student who thinks he can do it. 





Training the Will,........++ Laura Fisher,.......000.- Kindergarten 


The most sericus misconception of the kinder- 
garten lies in the statement that it sets out to 
make all things easy, and to insist that the child 
shall do nothing that he does not wish to do. 
In other words that it discards effort and de- 
grades freedom into whim and caprice. I am well 
aware that in many kindergartens this idea of the 
training of the will goes hand in hand with the 
discarding of Froebel’s Gifts and Games, and a 
general assumption of the attitude that we must 
guard spontaneity and must follow the child. I 
think it is thoroughly un-Froebelian. Froebel 


believed that we must follow the ideal potentially 
present in the child, latent in all children. That 
unless the child violates this ideal he does not 


need mandatory education; but also, that the un- 
marred ideal is seldom, if ever, found in actual 
experience with individual children. The kinder- 
garten and its critics are divided on this most 
important subject. It is a curious fact that the 
“Mother Play” opens with a little game insisting 
upon the necessity of effort on the part of the 
child, and is followed by one showing weakness 
and imperfection, and the painful results of both. 

Our position on the subject of kindergarten 
discipline will be determined by our conception 
of the nature of the will, and of what to our 
mind constitutes rational freedom. Certainly 
Froebel did not hold that the child should do 
as he chooses, or that “laissez-faire” should be 
the law of education or of life. He believed that 
development was possible only to imperfectton 
joined with struggle—that life is a climbing. 

There is no royal road to learning and no ap- 
proach to heaven on flowery beds of ease in 
Froebel’s kindergarten. Effort in proportion to 
power—that I consider his fundamental moral 
principle. We confound the success in which 
effort results with mere success regardless of 
effort, when we insist that things must be made 
easy for the child. 

Does not even the baby push and pull and 
work in his desire to achieve and succeed? Shall 
we ignore his nature? Shall we rob him of the 
keenest delight, the sense of power, by taking 
from the child the experiences necessary both 
to the development of power and to the conscious- 
ness of its presence? And what is lawlessness— 
but that insistence upon the selfish exercise of 
thought and feeling that sets up the me against 
the you and makes the world one great battle- 
ground of warring forces? Do you ask me to 
believe that Froebel would have us develop this 
in the child? Shall John’s whim be allowed to 
supersede Mary’s whim, shall each insist upon 
doing what they please, and so fail to learn the 
lessons of co-operation and helpfulness, of recog- 
nition, of the rights of each and all, subordina- 
tion to law of acceptance of what is necessary? 

The individual can develop only as he uses in- 
creasingly the powers he possesses, and as he 
combines for good with his fellow-men. There- 
fore the great lesson of the kindergarten must 
always be to help the child to use all the power, 
intellectual, moral, creative, that he has; to de- 
light in overcoming difficulties; to desire to learn 
through his own activity the things worth know- 
ing, and to make the-effort to learn them. 

It must begin to teach him that when his 
inclination collides with his duty there is but 
one thing for him to do, namely, to ignore his 
inclination and to do his duty. 
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Songs of the Road 


In Country Lanes........+++ -Florence A. Jones,...... «.+-Criterion 


O country lanes, white-starred with bloom, 
Where wild things nestle, shy and sweet, 
Where all your waving grasses laugh 
And part before my eager feet— 


Could I forever dwell with you, 
Letting the mad old world rush by, 
And just be glad of wind and sun, 
Of rocking nest and brooding sky! 


How often, in the crowded streets, 
I dream of you, sweet country lane, 

And feel once more your soft breeze soothe 
My sordid breast and weary brain. 


Ever above the city’s din, 
Above the clink of yellow gold, 
I hear a wild bird’s ringing call, 
I catch the scent of leaf-strewn mold. 


Your grasses kiss my fevered cheek, _ 
Your hawthorn drops her scented rain, 
I am a child again, and dream 
That Heaven bides here, O flower-starred lane! 


On Broadway,.......+.4+- Tom Masson,.......- ..--Collier’s Weekly 


O street of Gotham, famed afar: 
Thou vinous vein of human fate! 

Of Sin is there such plethora : 
That makes thy way so broad and straight? 


Upon thy flinty paving stones 
I gaze, yet may I not forget, 
Above the laughter and the moans 
The face of man is harder yet. 


Broadway! Thou Babel of the age! 
What one is there, with strain profuse, 
Who could, upon a printed page, 
Thy alien echoes reproduce? 


Broadway! There goes the millionaire, 
The beggar crouches at his side; 

And in thy red stream his despair 
The hopeless bankrupt seeks to hide. 


Broadway! In furs and furbelows 
My lady from her carriage glides; 
And yet no gap thy current shows, 
O street! so swiftly move thy tides, 


Save as some wrinkled woman’s heart, 
Where want has set its lines of strife, 
May note my lady act her part— 
Such are the rags and lace of life. 


Broadway! The glare of painted face, 
The fleck and foam above the storm, 
The inward shudder of disgrace, 
The outward flash of flesh and form; 


The warrior, statesman, actor, peer, 
World puppets born in discontent; 
The Saxon, Celt, the sage, the seer— 

New England and the Orient; 


And, like some guardian of the law, 

There strides thy monarch bold, O street! 
With cloven foot, insatiate maw— 

Proud Satan, stiling, on his beat! 


The Dust of the WaY.........esceeeeeseees C. Fox Smith..... ibceabeekebeneel Londen Outlook 


I’m weary of the summer lanes, and of the blackbird’s lay; 
I’m weary of the red cock that crows at dawn of day; 
I’m longing for the windy deck, the blue that fades to gray, 
And the dust of the way, my boys, the dust of the way. 
The dust of the way that has neither fence nor turning, 
The dust of the way that has neither rail nor end; 
So it’s farewell to you all, for I hear the ship-bells call 
Down beside the harbor whence the windy highways trend. 


{’m weary of the bustling street, the endless tramp and road, 
I’m weary of the gaudy glare from every gin-shop door: 
I’m longing for the royal way where never gaslamp glowed, 
And the lights on the road, my boys, the lights on the road. 
The lights on the road that has neither fence nor turning, 
The lights on the road that watch o’er us lest we stray, 
Round the world and home again; so they watch us o’er the main, 
The lamps that hang for mariners for ever and a day. 


I’m weary of the weary winds that, mazed from off the main, 
Go gasping down the stifling street and up the wooded lane, 
I’m longing for the smell and sound of sea, and salt, and spray, 
And the winds on the way, my boys, the winds on the way, 
The winds on the way that has neither fence nor turning, 
The winds on the way that has neither rai! nor end; 
So it’s farewell to you all, for I hear the ship-bells call, 
Down beside the harbor whence the windy highways trend. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


——tThe suit brought by Mr. Kipling against 
the house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons has resulted 
in a victory for the defendant. Messrs. Putnam 
send out the following statement: 

It will be no surprise to those familiar with the 

circumstances, to learn that the suit of Kipling 
against G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for alleged infringe- 
ment of copyright and trademark, has resulted in 
a defeat of the plaintiff. The book trade has been 
practically one in believing that Kipling was badly 
advised, and that he had no cause for his action. 
No new facts came out in the course of the trial. 
After the evidence was in, Judge Lacombe, decid- 
ing that there were no points on which the plain- 
tiff was entitled to go to the jury, directed the 
jury to return a verdict for the defendant. 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, in an address 
before the London University Extension Society 
at The Mansion House, indulged very freely the 
little preferences, enthusiasms and prejudices for 
which he is known. Speaking on The Poetry 
of the Victorian Age, he thus, according to the 
London Times, dismissed the work of William 
Morris: 


He questioned whether William Morris ever 
wrote anything better in later days than Riding 
Together, and The Eve of Crecy, though he wrote 
much through many years that was delightful. 
Would that he had been contented to be that most 
useful personage, “the idle singer of an empty 
day,” instead of wandering into regions where his 
time and abilities were wasted! He heartily sym- 
pathized with the late Lord Derby who, when 
looking one evening for a book in his library, and, 
passing the candle along a shelf, remarked, as it 
passed the volumes of the poet who had strayed 
so far from his vocation: “If I had known that 
that fellow was going to turn Socialist I would not 
have gone to the expense of binding him in red 


morocco.” 
A memorial in the form of a Celtic cross, 


designed by his widow, has been raised over the 
grave of Professor Max Miiller in Holywell 
Cemetery, Oxford. It bears as its only inscrip- 
tion, “Wie Gott will.” The design was executed 
by Mr. Harry Hems of Exeter, who is to do the 
memorial of R. D. Blackmore. The latter will 
probably take the form of a marble tablet, with 
a medallion portrait and a suitable inscription. 
The Dean and Chapter of Exeter have consented 
to the erection of the memorial in the Cathedral, 
and the representatives of Mr. Blackmore ap- 
prove of the idea, stipulating only that the work 
be done by Mr. Hems. 

Another memorial which, it is hoped, the 











near future will see in place is an elaborate struc- 
ture which is to be erected in the Longfellow 


Park, Cambridge. The Longfellow Association 
some years ago wisely secured part of the open 
space opposite the Longfellow house, preserving 
the view—which the poet loved—across the 
Charles to the Brighton hills. The park was 
early tastefully laid out with a massive stone ter- 
race-wall and steps, and has been carefully tended 
against the day when the memorial should be in 
place. 

—tThe advisability of discreet skipping is 
thus set forth by Mr. Anthony Deane in the Lon- 
don Pilot: 


When I meet a paragraph which begins— 

It is now necessary to retrace our steps 

somewhat to explain ... 
Or, 

The crimson sun by this time neared the 
horizon. Far over the hills stretched a vault 
of heavy cloud, its strange purple tints fading 
and dissolving into Fo 


’ But the contents of this room—his “sanctus 
sanctorum”—deserve more detailed descrip- 
tion ... 
Or, 
O strange, unfathomable mystery of exist- 
ence, compelling our purblind race .. . 
When, I say, I meet a passage in a novel which 
begins thus, I skip like anything. 
We join with the London Academy in con- 
fession: so do we. 
Mr. Thomas Wright is at work on a new 
biography of Charles Dickens, in which he prom- 
ises a good deal of hitherto unpublished informa- 
tion relating to the novelist’s early life. 
——Mr. John Murray, the English publisher 
of An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, has been so 
irritated by the criticisms passed upon him for 
participating in a deliberate deception of the pub- 
lic, that he has made the following statement: 


The manuscript was brought to me last summer 
by an intermediary, without explanation or com- 
ment. I read the manuscript, and, having assured 
myself that I could publish it without harm to any 
one, I undertook to do so. I assured the inter- 
mediary that from internal evidence I did not be- 
lieve the letters, as they stood, to have passed as 
an actual correspondence, but I had not then, nor 
have I now, any direct or authoritative informa- 
tion as to the origin of this work. You assume 
that the authorship is now an open secret. I do 
not believe that this is the case, or that the true 
facts have appeared in any quarter; but on this 
point, I cannot give any definite information, for 
I have none to give. 

I have never seen the owner or owners of the 
originals, nor have I at any time had any direct 
communication with him, her or them on the sub- 
ject. 
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—tThe latest of those delightful stories re- 
garding Miss Bertha Runkle, who, while her hair 
was yet in braids, wrote a novel of which the 
first edition is one hundred thousand, is to the 
effect that she has been following, day by day, in 
New York, the studies of her brother at Harvard, 
passing his examinations with him, and at length 
under the strained attention of professors and 
classmates, has taken the final examinations with 
flying colors, and practically graduated with him. 
One of the minor difficulties with this story is 
that Miss Runkle has no brother. 

Mr. John Luther Long, writing to Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder, in answer to her request for 
biographical material, replied: 

I have had no career—that describes something 
much too elevated for me. Doesn’t it speak to 
you of a high and strenuous holding to a noble 
course? Well—I am only a loafer. The little I have 
done has happened. Miss Cherry-Blossom_was 
absolutely an accident—the rest incidents. Print 
anything you like about my books, I like people to 
like THEM,—and about me—nothing. 

The story, originating in the Chicago 
Tribune, affirming that The Bread Winners 
was written by Miss Ida Harris of Champaign, 
Illinois, who died a short while ago after having 
confessed to its authorship, is without foundation 
in fact. Miss Harris was not the author of The 
Bread Winners. 

Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson has taken up 
her residence in her old home in San Francisco. 
Mrs. Craigie—John Oliver Hobbes—is to 
visit America soon. 

——-Public credit is due Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons for introducing to the English-reading world 
the work of Peter Rosegger. The reception given 
The Forest Schoolmaster has been such that an- 
other of the Styrian novelist’s books is shortly 
to be translated and published. This second story 
is in theme connected with the first one translated, 
but contrasted with it. The scene of The God 
Seeker is a village in Styria, under the ban of 
the church; the narrative shows its people de- 
generating into bandits and ends with the dis- 
truction of the town. The plot moves about a 
villager vainly endeavoring to find, amid the wild 
scenes of an outlawed community, faith in a 
divine being. In The Forest Schoolmaster, the 
hero, full of that faith, comes to a village of like 
character and lifts it from outlawry into civiliza- 
tion. 

















The London Daily News lately mentioned 
a curious news-item which appeared in an Italian 
paper—the translation of an English despatch 
about a man who had killed his wife with a 
poker. The Italian editor explained in an in- 
genuous footnote: “We do not know with cer- 


tainty whether ‘pokero’ is a domestic or surgical 
instrument.” It was likewise an Italian paper 
that not long ago translated The Absent-Minded 
Beggar into “A Distracted Mendicant.” Appar- 
ently, therefore, it is not only French translators 
who have trouble with our colloquialisms, though 
they also have to resort to desperate measures to 
support their translations. Thus it is that a 
French version of The Spy explains how it was 
that Cooper’s hero could hitch his horse to a 
locust—which he translates “sauterelle”: grass- 
hoppers, it informs us, grow to great size in 
America, and it is customary for stuffed speci- 
mens to be placed in front of the houses of 
natives, to be used as hitching posts. A recent 
French version of an English novel, translated 
Welsh-rabbit as “un lapin de Galles,” explaining 
that the hares of Wales grow to great size and 
afford delicious meat. 

The author of that much-litigated story, 
Cape Cod Folks, has written a novel which will 
be published in the fall by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, under the title, Flood Tide. 

Miss Helen Hay has written a long narra- 
tive poem—a more ambitious piece of work than 
she has yet undertaken. It is called The Rose of 
Dawn: A Tale of the South Seas. Miss Hay 
has an undeniable poetic gift, but if she is going 
to produce narrative verse Mr. Kipling assumed 
a great responsibility when he encouraged his 
young neighbor to write. 

The clerical failing for alliteration reveals 
itself in the sub-title of a book, Latin America, 
which the Rev. H. W. Brown is publishing 
through Fleming H. Revell Company: The 
Pagans, The Papists, The Patriots, The Protes- 
tants and The Present Problem. 

——tThe William Black memorial beacon was 
lighted on the 13th of May. Lord Archibald 
Campbell wrote the following lines for the occa- 
sion: 

Here, mid the splendor of the dying day 


We consecrate this Light, in Love’s own way, 
In silence all. 











It is in silence that the day is born; 
It is in silence that the day, well worn, 
Sinks into night. 


Is is not in silence that deep love is born? 
It is in silence that deep grief is borne— 
In silence all. 

——An unpublished hymn by Longfellow, called 
Christo et Ecclesiz, was recently read by the 
Rev. Doctor Peabody at a morning service in 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard University. The poem 
was written for the dedication of the chapel on 
October 17, 1858. Miss Longfellow has been 
urged to allow the publication of the poem, but 
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prefers rather to abide by the action of her father 
in not including it among his published works. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, writing in Longman’s, 
answers a cry out of the wilderness, uttered by 
Mr. Churton Collins in Ephemera Critica. Mr. 
Lang dwells in the wilderness himself much of 
the time, and occasionally cries aloud therein. 
Current literature, hoots Mr. Lang, is going to 
the devil. “Les Jeaunes” are a bad lot. Mr. 
Lang agrees with Mr. Collins that our literary 
decadence is partly the result of education, 
though they do not agree as to how education 
has done the mischief. The former’s theory about 
it is probably much like that of Mr. Gorst, who 
elucidates it on pages seven and eight of this 
magazine. Mr. Collins says, speaking of condi- 
tions of earlier times, “the only men of letters who 
were respected formed a portion of that highly 
cultivated class who will always be in the minor- 
ity; and to that class, and to that class only they 
appealed. . . . They wrote only for themselves, 
and for those who stood on the same intellectual 
level as themselves. Though their bread” 
(that of Shakespeare and Marlowe) “depended on 
the brutal and illiterate savages for whose amuse- 
ment they catered, they still talked the language 
of scholars and poets, and forced their rude hear- 
ers to sit out works which could have been in- 
telligible only to scholars and poets.” 

To Mr. Lang this does not seem possible. 

If you are “catering for the amusement of brutal 
and illiterate savages,” you really must give them 
what they can understand. No mortal could force 
them to “sit out” plays which were to them what 
caviare is to the general, or what Marius the Epi- 
curean would be to a brutal and illiterate coster- 
monger of to-day, if such a person exists. If the 
audiences of the Elizabethan dramatists had not 
understood the plays, they would have thrown 
apples and other tokens of disesteem at the actors. 
We must remember that the difficulties of bad 
texts, of contemporary allusions, of contemporary 
euphuisms and puns. and the modish waggery of 
the age, were no difficulties to Shakespeare’s audi- 
ences. They did not need Clarendon Press notes. 
Shakespeare occasionally stooped to divert “the 
groundlings” by japes, and perhaps by killings. 
which he may have thought little better than “gag,” 
but if his audiences had not understood him they 
would have “hurled things,” and got up and gone 
away. Even now men of the most rudimentary 
education, men who labor with their hands, delight 
the age, were no difficulties to Shakespeare’s audi- 
est pleasure in reading his works. I think that 
the majority of his audience could read. Who, in 
fact. bought the printed quartos? Members of the 
audience, no doubt: brutal and illiterate savages. 
The London Outlook, commenting on the 
annual Stratford celebration, deplores the present 
prominence of Miss Marie Corelli on the banks 
of. the Avon, “whereas,” it declares, “Mr. Sidney 








Lee and the Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon are the 
first authorities on matters Shakespearian.” Mr. 
Appleton Morgan and the New York Shakespeare 
Society will probably object to the name of Mr. 
Lee, while as for the Vicar—or Dean as he ought 
to be styled, for Holy Trinity is a collegiate 
foundation—he is one of the most cultured and 
most genial men in the world, and assuredly knows 
everything in a material way that is known about 
the Bard of Avon, but he has been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of “restoring” an ancient edifice 
which he should have felt it his highest duty to 
guard. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, returning from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, writes in the London Speaker, of 
the charm of Shakespeare in the country. And 
surely the delight of seeing the old plays in the 
old town is very keen—only it is best of all when 
Ben Greet and his Band of Woodland Players 
take them out of the big brick theatre into some 
nearby dell, under the trees, in the air. 


I have been hearing Shakespeare, as the traveler 
in News from Nowhere might have heard him, had 
he not been hurried back into our noisy time. One 
passes through quiet streets, where gabled and red- 
tiled houses remember the Middle Ages, to a thea- 
tre that has been made not to make money, but 
for the pleasure of making it, like the market houses 
that set the traveler chuckling; nor does one find 
it among hurrying cabs and ringing pavements, but 
in a green garden by a river side. Inside I have 
to be content for a while with a chair, for I am 
unexpected, and there is not an empty seat but this; 
and yet there is no one who has come merely be- 
cause one must go somewhere after dinner. All 
day, too, one does not hear or see an incongruous 
or noisy thing, but spends the hours reading the 
plays, and the wise and foolish things men have 
said of them, in the library of the theatre, with its 
oak-paneled walls and leaded windows of tinted 
glass; or one rows by reedy banks and by old 
farmhouses, and by old churches among great trees. 
It is certainly one’s fault if one opens a newspaper. 
for Mr. Benson gives one a new play every night, 
and one need talk of nothing but the play in the 
inn-parlor, under the oak beams blackened by time 
-_ showing the mark of the adze that shaped 
them. 





The Bishop’s throne at Oxford is to be still 
the chair of a scholar and writer. Dr. Francis 
Paget, Dean of Christ church, who is to succeed 
Bishop Stubbs, is, like his predecessor, a profound 
student of history, though by no means so con- 
fident in the expression of his opinions as was 
Dr. Stubbs. The remarkable and illuminating 
essay on The Sacraments, in Lux Mundi, was writ- 
ten by Dean Paget; it is typical of the subtility, 
as well as of the vigor and conscientiousness, 
of his mind. 

To-day, June 11, comes the news of the 
death in London, almost simultaneously, of Sir 
Walter Besant and Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
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The World’s Writing Materials” 


To write and read, we have it from honest 
Dogberry, come by nature. Of our present 
writing and reading materials, however, most, if 
not all, come by art, and this has been the case 
for many ages back. Of the various surfaces 
upon which writing has been placed, one imme- 
diately remembers such diverse materials as stone, 
paper, metal, potsherds, leather, papyrus, parch- 
ment, leaves, shells and wax tablets; while the 
ancient Assyrian did not disdain the familiar 
brick of humble life and the vulgar Babylonian 
might write his defiance on the brickbat before 
heaving it through his enemy’s window. 

At first, no doubt, memorable events were cele- 
brated and denoted by heaps of stones, and such 
rude monuments, before it struck some antedilu- 
vian genius that he might call his distant ad- 
versary a pig by scratching a figure of the animal 
on a piece of bone. After that, all was plain 
sailing, though slow. Instead of the trouble of 
drawing the whole pig, the head alone was found 
to be enough to convey the insult, and presently, 
when papyrus was invented and written on rapid- 
ly with a pen or a brush, the pig’s head became 
a mere symbol; and, in later ages, under the 
superintendence of the Pheenicians, it was made a 
letter of the alphabet, and later still it was written 
on paper. Now, through all these ages the sur- 
faces on which was placed the writing—ideo- 
graphic, hieroglyphic, hieratic, syllabic, and the 
rest—differed vastly. 

The most ancient inscriptions now extant are 
upon stone. 

In China, where both paper and printing were 
first invented, stone was the first writing. material, 
as was the case in other parts of the world. 
Some of the very earliest Chinese writing extant 
is executed on zrolites, or “star-stones,” as the 
Chinese call them. At Pekin, in the Confucian 
Temple, ten stones are preserved, each of a 
drum-shape, engraved with stanzas of poetry. 
The writing is said to have been executed in the 
year 2351 B. C. In China beautiful writing is 
esteemed the first of all accomplishments, and a 
scrap of paper carrying a character written by 
some famous calligraphist is regarded as a work 
of art to be treasured beyond all others. 

Of writings on clay tablets we have a very in- 
teresting example in a fragment brought from 
Nineveh, inscribed in the cuneiform Assyrian 
character. This character was a development of 
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the earlier Assyrian letters inscribed on stone. 
In these the lines were straight, and they only 
took their wedge shape when clay became fash- 
ionable as a writing material, because the marks 
were impressed with the corner of a square- 
headed implement, pressed into the clay. When 
the writing was finished the clay was baked hard 
in the sun, and was at once ready for the library. 
Such libraries were formed by many of the As- 
syrian Kings, but the greatest was that collected 
by Assur-bani-pal (the Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks), which comprised more than 30,000 trea- 
tises, histories, legends, dictionaries, deeds, etc. 
Some of the tablets (which were inscribed on 
both sides) were no more than an inch in length, 
while others measured more than a foot. From 
the famous library of Assur-bani-pal comes an 
account of the Deluge according to the Chal- 
deans; an account abounding in striking simil- 
arities to the version familiar to us, with the 
exception that our old friend Noah is disguised 
under the alarming name of Tsit-Napishtum. In- 
deed, the narratives are in their main features 
practically identical. 

A primitive surface for the reception of literary 
composition is the common oyster-shell of the 
familiar dust-bin. It is recorded (by Diogenes 
Laertius) of the Greek philosopher, Cleanthus, 
that he wrote his notes from the lectures and 
discourses of his master, Ceno, on small shells, 
being too poor to buy more expensive material. 
In Greece, too, votes were inscribed on oyster- 
shells (ostraca), and it was by these votes that 
an objectionable person might be banished the 
country, or “ostracized.” Later, either oyster- 
shells or potsherds were used indifferently, and 
afterward potsherds alone—which were still 
called “ostraca.” 

When the lining of the oyster-shell is extracted 
and prepared, however, something of much more 
finished workmanship may be the result. In 
Burmah it is often the practice to write Buddhist 
prayers and rituals in very sumptuous form, some- 
times on gold-lacquer, sometimes on sandal- 
wood. 

It was natural that the early prowler after 
something to scribble on should try a plank; 
and wood has been a common material for writ- 
ing upon in all ages. Do we not even now resort 
to it to notify that “this family residence” is to 
be let? Indeed, the very word “book” is directly 
due to the practice of writing on wood. For the 
Saxons and the Danes used beech-wood for the 
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purpose, and the Saxon name for beech was 
“boc”; the Danish word was “bog”—almost the 
same; and thus we and other northern nations 
come at the word “book.” But wood was used 
also in other parts of the world, notably in Egypt, 
a country which seems to dispute with China the 
credit of having done everything first. 

Writing on wood, indeed, was the original 
method in our own country. The ancient Britons 
cut signs on sticks. These sticks were either 
three or four sided, and each side carried a line 
of writing. These sticks were placed in a frame, 
so that each might be turned and read on one side 
after another, the inscription proceeding down 
the frame from one stick to the next. Curiously 
enough, much such an expedient as this seems 
to be alluded to in Ezekiel xxxvii. 16. It sounds 
strange, but it is nevertheless a fact, that the 
ancient British plan of writing by signs cut on 
sticks survives (modified, of course) in Europe 
to-day. It is in the runic calendar, which is used 
in remote parts of Norway and other northern 
States to the present time. Similar calendars, 
engraved on squared lengths of wood, were long 
in use in England. 

In China, too, before the invention of paper, 
wood was used (in the form of bamboo) for 
ordinary writing, the characters being scratched 
by an iron point or style at first, and afterward 
painted. This custom has survived in Sumatra 
down to the present time. The Sumatrans usually 
split the bamboo for the purpose, but at times 
they use it in its full cylindrical form. Marsden 
tells us that the usual implements in use among 
the Sumatrans in his time for this sort of writing 
were the weapons they carried with them. The 
Battus are an extraordinary race, inhabitating the 
interior of Sumatra, and keeping apart from the 
coast tribes and from outer civilization, though 
they have a very considerable civilization of their 
own. They speak six different sorts of language, 
each for its special occasion, and their written 
character follows an order different equally from 
the European and the Chinese; for it begins at 
the bottom and travels perpendicularly upward, 
the first column read being that on the left-hand 
side. 

From wood to the bark of trees is but a small 
step, and bark is a very ancient writing surface. 
The Romans, indeed, stopped, so to speak, on the 
way, and used the thin peel found in trees between 
the wood and the bark. From this circumstance 
we have our word “library” and the French their 
word “livre” for book ; because the Romans called 
this thin peel “liber,” and presently applied the 
word to all their books, however written. More, 
at first the Romans rolled up the substance as 


they wrote on it, and the name given to such a 
roll was “volumen”—whence our own word 
“volume.” 

Among the. North American Indians picture- 
writing on stones, horn and buffalo robes was 
common, but bark was also largely used. 

Then much writing has been done on bone. 
Pre-historic man used it, of course, for his im- 
perfect picture-writing, and the Koran was first 
written on shoulder-bones of mutton, and kept in 
a chest of one of Mohammed’s wives. 

Something akin to bone is ivory, and writing 
on ivory, as early a practice as writing on bone, 
has persisted to the present day among Oriental 
nations, for the reason’ that ivory is a beautiful 
and expensive material, fitting for the reception 
of important ceremonial writings. The edicts 
of the Roman Senate were written on plates of 
ivory. These plates were called “libri elephanti,” 
by way of acknowledgment to the elephant who 
had provided the article. 

The Esquimaux, too, in their cooler climate, 
have used walrus ivory for records of hunting and 
fishing expeditions. Their bone implements also 
are covered with such picture-writing. 

Metal, of course, has been a writing material 
for time immemorial in cases where permanence 
of record was necessary. Among metals, lead has 
been found convenient from the ease wherewith 
it might be engraved. Hesiod’s works were orig- 
inally written on tables of lead. Other thinner 
plates of lead were rolled up after being inscribed, 
just as were the sheets of bark. All public docu- 
ments in Pliny’s time were engraved on lead; 
indeed, this metal, hammered thin, was even used 
at that time for correspondence. 

Now one of the advantages of lead was that 
the metal was soft enough to permit easy erasures 
and corrections. But this advantage carried with 
it a considerable disadvantage in the case of 
important documents intended to be preserved 
for long periods; for it was also easy to alter 
these documents by way of falsification. So that 
after a time the Romans wrote their public rec- 
ords in brass. Treaties, too, with other nations 
were so written, and also deeds relating to trans- 
fer of estates. In India, copper was the material 
used of old time for such purposes. 

Plates both of silver and gold have been used 
in the East for such sacred records and for very 
especial occasions. Thus we read that the King 
of Vijayanagara, in 1514, wrote a letter on a sheet 
of gold to a Portuguese officer. From lordly 
gold to humble wax is a great step. The Roman 
“pugillares,” or wooden tablets covered with wax, 
are known by name to most people. The writing 
on these waxen tablets was intended to be of a 
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temporary character only. When the memoran- 
dum or letter was no longer required, the flat end 
of the “stylus” smoothed over the surface ready 
for fresh writing. 

The Egyptians also used these tablets for many 
centuries. Among the Romans the- “stylus” be- 
came a favorite instrument of murder, used as a 
dagger. So much so, indeed, that the use of 
“styli’ of metal was forbidden, and articles of 
bone substituted. Even after the use of papyrus 
and parchment grew common these tablets were 
used, because they were convenient for making 
a draft copy of a letter or other composition 
which could be corrected and altered at will, 
and afterward copied out fair. In France, even 
so late as the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
waxen tablets were used in monasteries, being 
hung up to receive memoranda of the daily rou- 
tine. 

But “styli” have been used for other writing 
than that on wax. Palm leaves have always been, 
and indeed among strict Hindus still are, the 
most common writing surface in use in India. 
Sometimes the writing is done by a reed pen, 
sometimes by a “stylus.” In the latter case the 
letters are first scratched with the point of the 
instrument; then powdered charcoal or lamp- 
black is taken and rubbed into the surface, so 
as to fill up and darken the scratched lines. A 
piece of yam-stalk is commonly used for rubbing 
the black powder in. 

. When a reed pen is used it is with red or black 
ink. The oldest palm-leaf manuscript known to 
exist is dated 1132 A. D., and the next is dated 
1229. This latter is so well preserved that it 
seems to appearance more like seven years than 
nearly seven centuries old. Indian manuscripts, 
however, are not usually so well cared for. In 
Ceylon and Burma, on the contrary, they are 
much prized, and are carefully guarded in valua- 
ble cases and boxes. 

Speaking of palm leaves and reed pens leads 
us naturally to papyrus, for reed pens were used 
indifferently for either palm leaves or papyrus. 
Now, notwithstanding its paper-like consistency, 
papyrus is one of the very oldest of all writing 
surfaces. It was used in Egypt concurrently with 
stone, and its use was the cause of the modifica- 
tion of the stone characters to those called hier- 
atic; because, with the greater facility of pen 
and ink, greater speed was called for, and de- 
veloped at the expense of many intricacies of 
the signs as they had been engraved on stone. 
So that in time it became almost a running hand. 
The oldest roll of manuscript extant is from 
Egypt, and dates as far back as 2500 B. C. Papy- 
rus was prepared from thin strips, cut length- 
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wise from the stem of the papyrus reed—a reed 
common about the Nile. A layer of strips side 
by side was covered by another layer at right 
angles, and the two, softened with Nile water, 
were crushed together into a single sheet by 
pressure. The side most suitable for writing on 
was that on which the fibres lay horizontally. 
Papyrus was very early imported into Italy and 
Greece, and for many hundreds of years it was 
used in Europe as well as in Egypt. In the coun- 
try of its origin it remained the ordinary writing 
material till the tenth century, and it was used 
in the Papal Chancery up till the same period. 
In the early times long works were written on 
roils made of several sheets of papyrus joined 
end to end; but in the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian Era the sheets were arranged in the form 
of a modern book. Calcined rolls of papyrus 
were discovered at Herculaneum, and largely de- 
ciphered; but, excepting these, all the Greek 
papyri known have been found in tombs and other 
such buildings in Egypt. 

Parchment and vellum superseded papyrus in 
Europe. When parchment grew dear it became 
the practice to efface old writings from the 
precious material, and use it again for writings 
newly required. Thus many priceless manuscripts 
of ancient authors disappeared, and many ancient 
works came down to us in fragments only. But 
before the invention of parchment (which is 
merely fine leather so prepared that both sides 
may be written on) the Hebrews had used goat- 
skins whereon to write their Scriptures. The 
traditional form (still in use) of the Jewish 
Scriptures is written on African goat-skins, brown 
in color. As the manuscript was rolled up on 
one side it was unrolled on the other. 

Silk was first used in China for writing pur- 
poses in the third century B. C., and it is still 
in use for official documents. Brushes are used 
for the writing, as of course they are used in 
China for writing on paper. Silk has also, of 
course, been used in other countries for especial 
copies of works of value, but such works are 
rare, while in China they are comparatively com- 
mon. 

Of paper we need say nothing; it is familiar 
enough. Other unusual writing surfaces have 
been used on exceptional circumstances, no doubt, 
but they were the accidents of the occasion. Of 
such was the writing-space mentioned by our 
old friend Herodotus, who tells of a secret mes- 
sage written on the shaven head of a servant, 
who was sent on his errand when the hair had 
grown long, and was shaved again when he 
reached his destination, in order that his message 
might be read. 












From the English Public Record Office.........++. Washington Times 


Passing over many other royal charters and 
state documents by virtue of which cities and 
castles, fleets and armies, monasteries and lands 
were built or held, we can find in the Record 
Office many papers and parchments which unlock 
the secrets of the heart; love and hate, friendship 
and enmity, joy and suffering, courage and cow- 
ardice—all are there, set down in black and white, 
the “written letter” which remains long after the 
hearts which conceived and the hands which 
wrote have fallen to dust and ashes. They are 
like voices from the tomb, these quaint slips from 
some dim and hidden receptacle in the vaults and 
corridors for our nineteenth century eyes to gaze 
upon and our nineteenth century minds to be 
amused at. 

Here, for instance, is the first Prince of Wales 
writing to his “dear friend,’ Sir Hugh le Des- 
penser : 

We thank you heartily ior the grapes which you 
sent us by your valet, who arrived betimes this 
Sunday morning very early before we went to 
breakfast and who could not have done so at a 
more fitting season. And do not take it amiss that 
we send you so lean a deer, for we will send you 
a fatter as soon as we can take one. Our Lord 
have you in His keeping. 

In another letter to Adam the Poleter of Read- 
ing, he commands that “four tuns of good wine” 
shall be lodged in the Abbey of Reading against 
the arrival of his servants at the tournament 
about to be held there. In another he entreats 
his “dearest Lady and Mother,” the Queen, thank- 
ing her beforehand for what she had already 
done, to “labor still in our behalf, and entreat 
our dear Lord and Father to grant us two at- 
tendants in addition to those we have—namely, 
Gilbert de Clare and Perot de Gavaston”—Piers 
Gavaston—fatal name! Prince Edward was 
twenty when he wrote this, and the letter may be 
the earliest mention of that unhappy intimacy 
which dishonored his reign and brought “Perot” 
to a bloody end. 

Edward (1) by the Grace of God King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine, 
was extremely angry, in the year 1306, with twa 
gentlemen named Sir Michael de Wymes and Sir 
Gilbert de la Haye. He writes thus to his dear 
cousin, Eymar de Valance, commanding the royal 
forces in Scotland: 

Forasmuch as we have found in Sir Michael de 


Wymes neither good work nor good service, we 
hold him as our traitor and enemy. We command 
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you that we cause his manor, where we lay, and all 
his others manors to be burnt, his lands and goods 
destroyed, and his gardens thoroughly stripped, so 
that nothing remains of them, in order that all 
other such persons may take warning by him. 

And as for Gilbert de la Haye, his manors and 
goods and gardens were to be treated in the same 
way, “even worse—if worse be possible—unto 
him than as aforesaid unto Sir Michael.” Eymar 
is to do the work “so vigorously and openly that 
we may know your good will therein.” 

Two documents, beautifully written in Norman 
French, but stained by damp and neglect, bring 
before us the mirror of chivalry, Edward the 
Black Prince. In one of them, dated 1357, he 
binds himself to pay to six gentlemen of France, 
who had and held as their prisoner in this Battle 
of Poictiers, Sir James de Bourbon, Count of 
Ponthieu, the sum of twenty-five thousand old 
golden crowns. The money was paid (in instal- 
ments) and the payments are endorsed on the 
back. Another document of the highest interest 
is the grant of a pension by writ of Privy Seal 
by the Black Prince: 

In consideration of the good service which our 
beloved and faithful John of Esquet has done and 
will for the future do for us we have given and 
granted him fifty marks sterling bv the year * * * 
by hands of our chamberlain there who shall be 
for the time being, he doing loyal homage to us 
as we have received from him on this side of the 
sea. 


The writ is signed not with his name, but with 
his mottoes—those famous mottoes which are 
engraved upon his tomb at Canterbury in accord- 
ance with the directions of his last will. They 
are thus written beneath the text: 


Homout 
De Par { Fle Dene. 


Although no other such signature of the Black 
Prince is known by which this one could be test- 
ed, there is but little doubt that he wrote the 
words with his own hand, the writing being quite 
different to that in the body of the document. 
“Homout,” it is presumed, is the German for 
“Hoch Muth’—“High Courage,” and the “Ich 
dene” is the “Ich dien” (“I serve”), which is 
still the motto of the Black Prince’s successors. 

Skipping a hundred years we come to another 
of the most remarkable documents of this won- 
derful collection. It is a “letter missive” from 
Richard III. to the Lord Chancellor, dated from 
Lincoln, October 12, 1483, and asking that the 
Great Seal be at once sent to him there, as he 
intended “briefly to avaunt towardes the rebelle 
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and traytour, the Duc of Bukyngham, to resist 
and withsonde his maliciouse purpose.” The 
eleven lines of the letter, so far, are in the hand 
of a secretary, but Richard has added in his own 
hand the following postscript: 

We wolde most gladly ye camme yourselffe yf 
that ye may, and yf ye may not We pray you not 
to fayle but to accomplyshe in all dyllygence Oure 
sayde comawndement to sende Oure Seale incon- 
tenent apone the syght heroffe, as we trust you 
with such as ye trust, and the offiycers pertenyng 
to attend with hyt praying you to assertayne Us of 
your newes there. Here, loved be God, ys a welle 
and trewly determyned and for to resyste the 
malysse of hyme that had best cawse to be trew. 
the Duc of Bokyngame, the most untrewe creature 
lyvyng, whome with Godes Grace We shalle not 
be long tylie that we wylle in that partyes and sub- 
dewe his malys. We assure you there was never 
false traytor better purvade for, as this bererre 
Gloucester shalle shewe you.” 


There is a piece of character study! How 
the sight of these words brings to mind, “in his 
habit as he lived,” the Richard of histories. The 
“wwe assure you” of the last sentence seems to be 
almost apologetic for what he was going to do, 
and so to point to the precarious tenure of his 
crown. 

Such are a few—a mere drop in’an ocean—of 
the interesting documents in our national treasure- 
house of literature. Of the artistic treasures; the 
seals; the gold bulla of the Pope attached to the 
Treaty of the Field of Cloth of Gold; the stamped 
and embossed bindings; the beautiful miniature 
paintings and portraits on some of the deeds, there 
is not space to speak. And, in any case, they 
are things as difficult to describe as they are 
easy to see. And they may be seen by any one 
who will give himself the trouble to sign his 
name in a book and walk up a broad flight of 
stairs. 





From the Black Books of Lincoin’s Inn.,..... je ieienicinddacibdaininal Cornhill 


To the general reader the disciplinary entries 
are likely to be the most entertaining. They show, 
what does not, of course, need showing, but what 
is nevertheless always interesting to have shown, 
that our national characteristics have a way of 
persisting through a good many centuries of 
change of dress. It is interesting, for example, 
to look down a list of excuses for non-attendance 
at lecture and hear in them the mild expostulating 
voice of the undergraduate oi to-day. 

1451—Received from Thomas Swylington his fine, 
because his father was seriously ill, as he has 
sworn, reduced to 6s. 8d. 

Received from Holland his fine, in consideration 
that the death of his mother was the cause of his 


absence, reduced to 13s. 4d. 
From Chesilden in consideration that he was 


much annoyed by Dykby (male vexatus fuit per 
Dykby) reduced to 20s. 

1452—From Soulby, in consideration that he was 
seriously put out about his marriage, being al- 
most married against his will (graviter vexatus 
circa maritagium suum se invito fere maritar), re- 
duced to 13s. 4d. 


The Butler was the official who presided over 
the Buttery, and barristers are the last people 
in the world to be content with inferior ale in 
order that the Butler may amass large profits. 
Here is a significant entry, under date February 
9, 1519: 

Smyth the buttler for his monyfold mysdemean- 
ours, that is to say, in delyveryng of ale out of 
the buttry in barelles and di-barelles, willfull wast 
makyng in the buttry, negligent kepyng of the 
buttry boke, excessyve espences of chese and can- 
dyll, pleying at cardes in the buttry, and other his 
willful defaultes, shal be discharged of his office on 
Saturday next, at dynar, w’out ferther delay. 


In addition to the more legitimate duties of their 
office, the Butlers were also called upon to keep 
order in Hall, and to keep order amongst a party 
of young gentlemen armed with daggers is a 
parlous and thankless task: 


1523—The Buttlers are to see that no Fellow, ex- 
cept a Bencher, enters into the Buttry, apon 
payne of the olde ruelles for that made; and the 
Buttler also to be punished. 

Item, that the Stuarde and buttelers doo geve 
knowlyge to the Ruellers of this Company for the 
tyme, and shewe the names of those that shall 
speke lowde and hygh at meyle tyme in the Hall, 
and that the buttelers and Stuarde for the tyme 
beying shall cause those persons that soo shall 
speke hygh to sesse their hygh speiche. 


The Butler, it would seem, was held responsible 
both for the quantity of wine drunk at the revels 
and for the consequences of the excess: 


1517—Cholmeley, the late butler, was amerced 
10s. for excessive expenditure of wine last Christ- 
mas, and for exercising bad government in the 
Inn at the said time in breaking the doors of 
Chambers by reason of “Jake Stray.” 


Many entries record disorders of various sorts. 


1468—Cornwaleis and J. Ingoldesby went by 
night and played at dice, and stole the rabbits of 
the Society; and while Cornwaleis, Ingoldesby and 
Temperley were chasing the rabbits, Temperley 
was robbed by strangers, as it was said with the 
consent of Ingoldesby; which appeared to be so 
upon examination. 

1505—Mattok, Hubbert the fourth, Froxmer, 
Pledell, Brennyng, Studville, and Norres were put 
out of commons for watching with swords and 
clubs in the middle of the night, and having a strife 
and affray with the Society of Gray’s Inn, in scan- 
dal of this Society. 

1506—Miles Hubbert fined 3s. 4d. for breaking 
the door of the “White Hert in Holburne” at night 
and beating the house-wife of the same, to the 
scandal of the Society. 

1520—The following gentlemen were fined for a 
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doe seized and taken away at the Gate of Lincoln’s 
{nn from’a certain poor man who was coming to 
speak with Danastre, and who left his horse stand- 
ing at the Gate, bearing the said doe: Master Cur- 
zon, 3s. 4d.; M. Tounesend, 20d.; M. Burgh, 3s. 4d.; 
M. Lane, 20d.; M. Smyth, 20d.; M. See, 20d.; M. 
Menell, 20d.; M. Talbot, 20d. Of these sums I4s. 
was given to M. Sulyard for the building of the 
New Gate; the rest was given to the poor man in 
satisfaction for his doe. 

1526—Mr. Stvell to pay 3s. 4d. for dycyng and 
cardyng, and 3s. 4d. for the mantyneng and pro- 
curyng of hornes to be blawyn aboute the said place 
in lammas vacacion laste in disturbyng of lernyng 
there, and 20s. for asaute and affrey wt a drawyn 
gg upon Mr. Fermore wtoute Lincoln’s Inn 

alte. 

1530—Md that the wyndowe of the buttery was 
brokyn, wherby certeyn personz of the Company 
unknowyn entered in to the seid butterey, and 
brake the seler dore, and lett out the wyne and 
spoylled and spylt ytt in the flore. Agreed that 
all the hoole companye shalbe sworne uppon the 
Evangeliste to tell what they knowe concernyng 
that acte. 

1550—Southwell and Walpole each paid 2s. for 
entering the kitchen and taking a piece of beef 
from the cook. 

1502—Agreed by the Benchers that if any one of 
the Society shall hereafter cut cheese immoderate- 
ly (immensurabiliter) at the time of dinner or sup- 
per, he shall pay 4d. for each offence. 

Md to call the company and exhort them to leave 
knocking on the pots and making noise in Hall and 
not to inquiet Mr. Reader in his study. 

1493—William Aylof and Percival Lampton were 
put out of commons for not assisting Humfrey 
Siggewyk and other utter-barristers to correct and 
punish an assault and affray made by Newenham 
junior on Walter Hobert. They were readmitted 
on the following conditions: that William Aylof 
should stop up and sufficiently build up with stone 
and lime, before the end of term, a certain door 
opening into the garden of the Inn, and that he 
should not in future go to the house of Margaret 
Halle in Holbourne, but should altogether refrain 
from going there; provided that if he should marry 
that then he might pull down the said wall if he 
should wish to do so, and re-open the said door; 
and that Percival Lampton should pay such fine 
as the Society should thereafter assess. 


The regulations concerning dress are fairly 
numerous. In 1505 there is a resolution of the 
Bench that any one at the Clerk’s Commons shall 
be decorously clad and not with his shirt “in 
facie populi ultra diploidem.”* And in 1555 Mr. 
Wyde is fined 20d. for “his goyng in his study 
gowne in Chepsyde on a Sunday about X of the 
clock before none, and in Westminster Hall in 
the terme tyme in the fore none.” But as a rule 
the resolutions are against too much rather than 
too little dress. “Cut or Ponsyd (pounced) hosyn 
and bryches” are forbidden in 1530. In 1588 hats 
are forbidden in hall or chapel and gowns are 
to be worn in London and Westminster. In 1610 


*In public view, outside the doublet. 





CURIOUS RECORDS OF OLD 


it is ordered “by advice of all the Judges of Eng- 
land that no Utter Barrister or yonge gent. of the 
House shall go booted or with his rapyer under 
his gowne in the House or City of London.” In 
1635 Mr. Nichols, a “yonge gent.,” came into the 
Hall “in meale time in a scarlett or red coate” 
and seems to have struck the butler who “ad- 
monished” him, and misdemeaned himself in a 
very disorderly manner toward the Bar mess. He 
was fined £3 and made to apologize in Hall. In 
1542 began a long warfare against beards. It was 
ordered then that persons with beards should pay 
double commons. This not being effective, it was 
ordered next that “no felowe of this House shall 
weare a berde uppon paine of every man that 
shall do the contrary to be putte out of commons, 
and to forfeit for every meal that he or they 
having a berde shall take, xijd.” This again 
not being sufficiently deterrent, we find the fol- 
lowing Draconian resolution: 

Kingesmell, Kettyll, Middelton, Barrett, Lewes 

Senior, Dowdall, Curtes, Lyon, Weston junior, 
Kempe junior, Synnotte, Howithe and Wutton 
Senior shall eyther cause ther berdes to be shaven, 
or els to lie no more in this House till they be 
shaven; and oneles they be shaven before Midd- 
somer nexte, then he or they then not being shav- 
en to be banysshed the House. 
But the battle was not yet won. Plainly there 
was room for some subtlety as to what constituted 
a beard and what was merely an unshaven chin; 
and so it was ruled “that none under the degre 
of a Knight ware any berde above iij weakes 
growinge uppon payne of xls.” Later the three 
weeks’ license of fallow was reduced to a fort- 
night. 

Among the ancient customs which strike us 
moderns almost into consternation are _ the 
elaborate celebrations of the greater holidays by 
solemn revels. At Christmas a number of func- 
tionaries were appointed; King, Marshal, Master 
of the Revels, etc., and these officers are entered 
on the annual lists along with the treasurer, dean 
of chapel, etc. The marshal was always a 
Bencher, and was ordered to wear a certain red 
gown of office “from the begynning of dyner till 
they goo to soper, upon peyn for every default 
vjs. viijd.” It lay with him “to learn the young 
gentlemen to do service,” the revels being appar- 
ently not only elaborate but formal. Needless to 
say that, as wine flowed freely on these occasions, 
there were various unrehearsed interludes and 
often considerable damage done to person and 
property, and in 1519 it is ordained that “Jack 
Strawe and all his adherents be from henceforth 
uttrely banyshed and no more to be used in Lin- 
colles Innee.” But the revels themselves were 
too popular to be given up. 
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Gleanings From Old Newspapers 


From a Frontier Newspaper...Wm. R. Lighton...N. Y. Evening Post 


Before me lie twelve torn and faded sheets, 
which bear the title The Omaha Arrow, and 
which make a complete file of the first newspaper 
that was published upon Nebraska soil. No 1 
is dated July 28, 1854, less than four weeks after 
the day when the new Territory was legally 
opened for settlement. In many ways the Arrow 
illustrates the strong, self-reliant spirit of the 
pioneering days. 

The city of Omaha now holds about 150,000 
people, and has all the advantages and the 
dignities of other cities of its size in other 
neighborhoods, no matter what their age may be. 
The citizens are proud of their home, not only 
because of what it now is, but also because of 
the strong growth it has made, a growth rapid and 
sure as that of a young giant. Until the 2d day 
of July, 1854, the site of the city was a wilder- 
ness, occupied by camps of Omaha Indians. July 
2 was the date fixed for the first entry of claims. 
Before that time the whites had been permitted 
to cross the Territory, en route to Utah, Cali- 
fornia, and other places in the far West, and 
there were some traders, missionaries, and Indian 
agents living here; but no white man had legal 
title to an acre of the ground for his own use. 
It was known that some of the newly opened 
lands were rich and very desirable, and as the 
day approached when entry was to occur, there 
were many who gathered upon the eastern bank 
of the Missouri River, waiting to cross. 

Opposite the site of the city of Omaha stood 
the bustling trading-village of Council Bluffs, 
where supplies were sold to the emigrant trains 
that were preparing to cross the plains, and where 
the pioneers of the region could buy the necessary 
tools, arms and provisions. At several places up 
and down the river were other similar towns; but 
at Omaha there was only a landing place for the 
old-fashioned ferryboats, nothing more. Yet be- 
fore the month of July had passed the first num- 
ber of the Omaha Arrow appeared. 

It was an ambitious little paper, as one may 
judge from the headline, in which it describes 
itself as “a family newspaper, devoted to the arts, 
sciences, general literature, agriculture and pol- 
itics.” J. E. Johnson and John W. Pattison are 
named as editors and proprictors, and the fol- 
lowing is a part of the first editorial: 


Well, strangers, friends, patrons, and good peo- 
ple generally, wherever in the wide world your lot 
may be cast, here we are upon Nebraska soil. Seat- 


ed upon the stump of an ancient oak, which serves 
for an editorial chair, and the top of our badly 
abused beaver hat for a table, we propose editing 
a leader for the Omaha Arrow. An elevated table- 
land surrounds us; the majestic Missouri just off 
our left goes sweeping its muddy course down 
towards the Mexican Gulf, while the background of 
the pleasant picture is filled up with Iowa’s love- 
liest, richest scenery. Yon rich, rolling, wide- 
spread, and beautiful prairie, dotted with timber, 
looks lovely enough just now, as heaven’s free sun- 
light touches off in beauty the lights and shades, 
to be literally entitled the Eden land of the world, 
and inspire us with flights of fancy upon this anti- 
quated beaver; but it won’t pay. There sticks our 
axe in the trunk of an old oak whose branches 
have for years been fanned by the breezes that 
constantly sweep from over the ofttimes flower- 
dotted prairie lea, and from which we propose 
making a log for our cabin and claim. 

Yonder come two stalwart sons of the forest 
decked in their native finery. They approach and 
stand before us in our sanctum. That dancing 
feather which adorns his head once decked the 
gaudy plumage of the mountain eagle. The shades 
of the rainbow appear on their faces. They extend 
the hand of friendship with the emphatic “cuggy 
how” (how are you, friend?), and knowing our 
business, request us bv signs and gesticulations to 
write in the Arrow to the Great Father that the 
Omahas want what he has promised them, and 
they ask us also to write no bad about them. : 

The Arrow’s target will be the general interest 
and welfare of this highly favored, new, and beau- 
tiful territory, upon which we have now for the 
first time established a regular weekly paper. Our 
cast is decidedly “young American” in spirit and 
politics. 

The pioneering squatter and the uncivilized red 
men are our constituents and neighbors; the 
wolves and deer our traveling companions, and the 
wild birds and prairie winds our musicians—more 
highly appreciated than all the carefully prepared 
concerts of earth. Surrounded by associations, 
circumstances, and scenes like these, what do you 
expect from us, anxious reader? Don’t be disap- 
pointed if you do not always get that which is in- 
telligible and polished from our pen (we mean 
those of the East and South; the pioneers under- 
stand our dialect). Take, therefore, what you get 
with a kindly heart and no grumbling. . . . We 
will now shoulder our axe and bid you adieu until 
next week. 


Following this editorial was a notice: 


The Arrow is published on Friday of each week 
at Omaha City, Nebraska Ter. (opposite Council 
Bluffs), at $2 per year in advance. For a time and 
until our press and fixtures arrive, it will be printed 
at the office of the Bugle, Council Bluffs, Iowa; to 
which point communications for the present may 
be addressed. 


This was the second editorial in the same issue: 


Last night we slept in our sanctum—the starry- 
decked heaven for a ceiling, and our mother earth 
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for a floor. It was a glorious night, and we were 
tired from the day’s exertions. Far away on differ- 
ent portions of the prairie glimmered the camp- 
fires of our neighbors, the Pawnees, Omahas, or 
that noble and too often unappreciated class of our 
people known as pioneers or squatters. We gath- 
ered around our little camp-fire, talked of times in 
the past, of the pleasing present, and of the glori- 
ous future which the march of civilization should 
open in the land whereon we sat. . .. We 
thought of distant friends and loved ones, who, 
stretched upon beds of downy ease, little appre- 
ciated the unalloyed pleasure, the heaven-blessed 
comfort that dwelt with us in this far-off land. No 
busy hum of the bustling world served to distract 
our thoughts. Behind us was spread our buffalo 
robe in an old Indian trail which was to serve as 
our bed and bedding. The cool night wind swept 
in cooling breezes around us, deep laden with the 
perfume of a thousand-hued and various flowers. 
Far away upon our lee came the occasional long- 
drawn howl of the prairie wolves. Talk of com- 
fort; there was more of it in one hour of our sanc- 
tum camp life upon Nebraska soil than in a whole 
life of fashionable pampered world in the settle- 
ments, and individually, we would not have 
exchanged our sanctum for any of those of our 
brethren of the press, who boast of its neatness 
and beauty of artful adornment. 


The little items of local news are quite as sug- 
gestive. Here is one: 

The Omahas are soon expected in from their 
hunt to prepare and dry their green corn. 

There are also rumors of Indian troubles along 
the Western trails, and of massacres of white 
travelers, all recorded in a matter-of-fact. way, 
but speaking eloquently of the wild disorder of 
the time. 

At that time there were, of course, no law 
courts upon the new soil, and the settlers had 
nothing to guide them save their own good will 
and good intentions toward one another. There 
is news in this first issue of the Arrow of the 
formation of an association among the settlers 
which had for its purpose the protection of the 
rights of its members in caring for their lands 
and homes. No doubt their style of justice was 
rude and rough at times; but it served to keep 
the men thoughtful of one another and made it 
possible for them to do their work in security. 

Time passed quickly and to some purpose on 
the new soil. The fourth issue of the paper, dated 
September 8, contained this editorial: 

Again we write from our sanctum, though not as 
at first upon the stump of our first fallen tree. 
Our cabin is partially reared, and near it we have 
selected a shady tree from whose boughs we have 
interwoven a cool, airy, and delightful bower. A 
rustic seat formed of poles, with the green soft 


grass for a cushion, and an umbrageous limb as a 
table upon which our portfolio rests. We have 


been out scrambling through the bushes to gather 
some of the delicious and juicy plums that grow 
in wild profusion around us. 


The reverberating 


echoes of the axe of the distant squatter, mingled 
with the noontide anthem of the wildwood warbler, 
falls upon our ear as the sound of merry music. In 
the distance upon the river we see the approach 
of the noisy steamer disturbing Nature’s lovely 
seclusion with its clicking machinery and clouds of 
steam and smoke, while in the background smokes 
the great campfire over which broils a brace of 
quails and a plump duck for our midday meal. Our 
rude buffalo hammock hangs high over our head 
in the branches of the tree, a safe retreat from the 
stinging bite of the mosquitoes, which at even 
swarm in great abundance. A rude village of the 
Omahas, with a few acres of luxurious maize and 
other vegetables, stands by the skirt of the timber 
far away to the westward upon the banks of a 
clear, pure stream of Nature’s choicest beverage. 
Those sturdy sons of the prairie and forest have 
just returned from their summer hunt to see what 
the Great Father at Washington has sent them. 
They look sorrowful and cast down, for they are 
soon to leave the lands and graves of their fore- 
fathers forever to sojourn and rear their children 
upon the lands selected for them by the pale faces, 
while the Saxon race shall plough up the very 
graves of their dearest kindred and leave their 
bones to bleach upon the surface of the fertile 
soil. Even now the restive white man has reared 
his claim-cabin upon the very site of the last vil- 
lage of these poor though noble and fast-fading 
savages. . . .° An Hour Later: We have just 
returned from a chase after a flock of wild turkeys 
that had the impudence to invade our sanctum, for 
which we have cruelly punished them by taking 
one of their number for our quiet squatter supper. 


As time passed, the Arrow chronicled a great 
change in the face of the land upon which the 
town was to be; everywhere was the hum and 
bustle of growth, the noise of axes and hammers, 
and the grateful sight of rude houses rising for 
the shelter of the constantly increasing number 
of settlers. Things were happening very fast, 
and in every liné was an echo of the feverish 
note of hurry that pervaded the entire frontier. 

In those brief lines the pioneer newspaper of 
Nebraska sung its own requiem. Omaha now 
has three great daily newspapers, each printing 
several daily editions of many thousands of 
copies. They are justly counted among the 
worthy enterprises of the vigorous Gate City of 
the Northwest; but it is doubtful if the mind of 
any one of these modern editors is fired with as 
strong a courage as that which upheld the 
doughty pioneers. The latter were not always 
sure of their English, as may be seen from the 
quotations given above; and it is doubtful whether 
there was a dictionary upon Nebraska soil in 
those days. They were at least sure of them- 
selves, which was much better. 





From an Antebellum Southern Sheet...Prof. W. P. Trent...Atiantic 


Some years since, while engaged in researches 
for a course of lectures on southern history, I 
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found in the Sewanee library six large volumes 
containing a file of the Edgefield (South Caro- 
lina) Advertiser, from its inception on February 
11, 1836, to January 21, 1848. The Advertiser, 
which I understand is still running, was a weekly 
sheet, about three-fourths the size of the normal 
daily newspaper of the present. Loyal Edge- 
fieldians were to receive it every Thursday: for 
$3.00 if they paid in advance, for $3.50 if they 
paid within six months, for $4.00 if they failed to 
settle before that time had elapsed. If one may 
judge from sundry urgent notices to pay up that 
were inserted before the completion of the first 
volume, one may infer that the woes of country 
editors are a pretty constant quantity. The edi- 
tor’s political principles are easily determined 
from the motto of the paper, to which it clung 
long after he had left it—a ringing motto taken 
from some speech of the vehement McDuffie: 
“We will cling to the pillars of the temple of our 
liberties, and if it must fall we will perish amid 


the ruins.” Not satisfied with this Samsonian _ 


affirmation that stared every reader in the face, 
our editor, in his salutatory remarks, declared: 
“We are not ashamed to make the confession that 
we go for our State against the world, though we 
may expose ourselves to the imputation of possess- 
ing a patriotism selfish and contracted.” Con- 
dor compels me to say that the Advertiser held 
very closely to this definite programme during the 
first twelve years of its existence. 

Mr. Henry Laurens Pinckney, the representa- 
tive of Charleston in Congress, had, in an un- 
wary moment, moved the appointment of a select 
committee to consider abolition petitions to Con- 
gress. He was a descendant of the great Pinck- 
neys of Revolutionary fame, and was far enough 
from being an abolitionist, but he doubtless be- 
lieved that the best way to deal with the peti- 
tions was to smother them in committee. His 
compatriots thought that any reception of them 
was an outrage, and Mr. Pinckney was soon made 
to understand that the fate of that man is hard 
who, on vital points, differs in opinion from the 


people among whom his lot is cast. The Edge- 


fieldians passed stinging resolutions against him; 
and if he read the Advertiser, he must have felt 
little flattered at finding himself made an object 
of censure along with Jackson and John Quincy 
Adams. Of the latter statesman the editor had 
once had a good opinion, but he is now convinced 
that “his career for the last year or so would 
be disgraceful to the lowest village politician. 
oe We regard him as one of the merest 
whipsters in Congress.” Adams, Jackson and 
Pinckney, however, were not alone in incurring 
the editorial wrath, Virginia’s action with re- 


gard to the famous Expunging Resolutions filled 
him with disgust, and he exclaimed, “That State 
is now rotten and corrupt beyond all former 
precedent!” Indeed, it is to be feared that about 
this time most good Carolinians felt that there 
were few righteous men in Israel besides them- 
selves. And even a Pinckney had fallen by the 
way. 

For a few weeks the unfortunate member from 
Charleston had some rest, Senator Thomas H. 
Benton taking his place, and receiving the pleas- 
ant appellations of “monster” and “blackguard.” 
But worse things were in store for Mr. Pinck- 
ney. If there was one thing Edgefield was noted 
for, it was public dinners given on the Fourth 
of July and at other fitting times. Then, to judge 
from the meagre accounts preserved, eloquence 
was placed on tap, and tapped vigorously on one 
occasion—a barbecue, not a dinner—tapped for 
thirteen regular and twenty-one volunteer toasts. 
As luck would have it, the True Blues, the vol- 
unteer company sent by the district to the Sem- 
inole war, returned from Florida about the time 
of the Pinckney affair, and a dinner was given 
them. The eleventh toast ran: “The Traitor of 
the South. America has known but one Arnold; 
may Carolina know but one Pinckney.” 

Among editorial utterances on the topic of 
slavery we find this concise sentence (February 
8, 1838) : “The world should know that the very 
instant Congress took upon itself to abolish slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia, or do anything 
else affecting the great interest of the South, the 
Union should be dissolved.” An equally concise 
statement as to the relations between slavery and 
the cotton plant appears in an anonymous com- 
munication in the issue for September 12, 1839, 
to the effect that a genuine South Carolina slave- 
holder, if he expects to preserve his institutions, 
must “teach his children to hold the cotton plant 
in one hand, and the sword in the other, ever 
ready to defend it.” 

It has long been known that attention was paid 
in the South to the militia, in view of its possible 
use in a war of secession; but one has to make 
rather minute researches in order to understand 
what importance was attached to the matter by 
some people, especially in South Carolina, which 
had intended to use her troops in the nullification 
crisis. The Seminole war brought the subject to 
the front in 1836, and the popularity of the Mexi- 
can war in the South had a similar effect. The 
latter struggle, of course, filled many columns of 
the Advertiser, especially as the paper had always 
shown its interest in Texas, and as the Palmetto 
Regiment of South Carolina displayed conspic- 
uous prowess in the field. On October 27, 1836, 
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speaking editorially of a recent review of the 
three infantry regiments of the district by Gov- 
ernor McDuffie, the Advertiser commented on the 
spirit and intelligence of the militia officers in 
this way: “With such feelings and sentiments 
pervading the whole State, we should predict with 
confidence the safety of the Republic, and laugh 
to scorn the machinations and threats of fiendish 
fanaticism.” Four years later (1842), Governor 
John P. Richardson, after commenting upon the 
improved condition of the militia system, which 
had been building for more than forty years, 
wrote as follows: “If, in the absence of all con- 
stitutional power to restrain a standing mulitary 
force, the States of this Union possess no means 
but that of a polemical argument to maintain their 
rights as sovereigns, those rights would indeed 
be found to be vain, shadowy, and unprofitable 
before the arbitrament of an armed federal poten- 
tate. In our late contest with federal power, it 
was not to the mere efficacy of its laws or the 


sanctity [of its] ordinances, to the justice of her . 


cause or the strength of her defense, that the 
State looked at last for protection; and were the 
dangers of the past to recur, or the unfavorable 
forebodings of the future to be realized, it is to 
the bold hearts and nerved and disciplined pa- 
triotism of the militia that South Carolina would 
again appeal.” The governor went on to say that 
the State had spent half a million on weapons, 
ammunition, and arsenals, and was expending 
$24,000 annually to keep its military supplies and 
buildings in good order. He wanted no retrench- 
ment in this particular, and in fact desired to 
develop a system of military education in con- 
nection with the arsenals, which, in his opinion, 
would do far more good than the inefficient free 
school system then in operation. Such were the 
views of a representative southern governor 
eighteen years before the Civil War; and yet 
there were not wanting in 1860 many estimable 
gentlemen who professed themselves to be willing 
to drink all the blood that would be spilt should 
South Carolina secede. In view of the military 
preparations of his native State, William Gilmore 
Simms was more justified in his famous remark 
that, if it came to war, the South could crush the 
North as easily as he could crush an egg. 





From Eighteenth Century Newspapers,........-..+++ Leisure Hour 

To those who are interested in the past there 
is hardly anything more entertaining than read- 
ing through a file of old newspapers. The morn- 
ing paper of the present day contains a much 
larger and more varied collection of matter, but 
it is rivaled in interest by the newspaper of a 
century and a half ago, which presents us with 


pictures of our ancestors “in their habit as they 
lived,” more striking and trustworthy than can be 
found in novels or essays, and mirrors for us in a 
pleasant, lively’ way “the very age and body of 
the time, its form and pressure.” Some still 
affect to look back upon the “good old times” 
with regret—“all times when old are good”—but 
if we may estimate our moral and social progress 
by a comparison of the daily life of the past dis- 
closed in the newspapers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with that of the present day, few will be 
found to deny the marked advancement that has 
been made in civilization and refinement. 

Some copies of the Ipswich Gazette, extending 
from 1734 to 1736, afford interesting illustrations 
of the lives and manners of our forefathers in the 
days of George II. 

The paper contained four pages, measuring 
about ten inches by eight, and was published 
weekly, price 2d., by John Bagnall. The Gazette 
was chiefly filled with foreign intelligence. Its 
local news was very meagre, often not more 
than a few paragraphs each week. The pub- 
lisher never had to apologize for “the pressure 
of our space by advertisements,” as they only 
averaged six by seven per week, and were prin- 
cipally of the quack medicines of the period. One 
of these vaunts the transcendent virtues of 

Tabule Cardialgice, or Lozenges for the Heart 
Burn, which in 2 or 3 minutes effectually cure that 
Distemper even in the most violent Degree. They 
are a pleasant medicine, and Excell every Thing 
that has yet Appeared in the World. 

The marriage notices of George II.’s subjects 
were recorded in more piquant language than is 
used now for such announcements. Thus we 
learn that 

On Thursday last Dr. Adams, a Physician, son 
of Governor Adams, was marry’d to Miss Gray, 
an agreeable Young Lady, and a fortune of £20,- 
000. 


Another of these alluring notices describes the 
lady’s personal beauty: 

Yesterday Mr. Roberts, an eminent Cabinet 
maker in Piccadilly, one of the people called Quak- 
ers, was join’d in Holy Matrimony unto Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Mercer of the County of Essex, a young 
woman of an exceeding fair countenance, and 
lovely to behold, at the Quakers’ Meeting-house, 
opposite Exeter Exchange, in the Strand. 


Among the worst social abuses of this period 
were the Fleet Marriages. Officiating priests of 
the “marriage-houses” (which were mostly low 
taverns) employed touters, as cheap photograph- 
ers do now, to entice the couples in. Sometimes 
the parsons plied for customers on their own 
account. Young gentlemen were made drunk and 
entrapped into an union with the worst of charac- 
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ters. Well might a News-letter “urge the neces- 
sity of a Bill to prevent Clandestine marriages” 
when they contained such paragraphs as the 
following : 

Last week the Nephew of a General Officer was 
married at the Fleet to a Servant-maid; he is but 
13 years of age and was Heir Expectant to a very 
considerable Estate; she is about 20. They were 
married by fictitious names. 

On Tuesday last an Apprentice to a Packer of 
this City was married at the Fleet to a young Gen- 
tlewoman of Mile-end Green, 16 years of Age, and 
a fortune of £12,000. 

Some idea of the social condition of the country 
may be gained from paragraphs showing the 
frequency of highway robberies, burglaries, and 
other crimes, and the extreme severity with which 
they were punished; the extraordinary amount 
of smuggling that was carried on, and the fearful 
prevalence of drunkenness, with the futile at- 
tempts of the Government to suppress that vice 
by legislation. To begin with highway robberies. 
This was the palmy period of the knights of the 
road. At no time in the history of this country, 
perhaps, were gentlemen of the Claude Duval and 
Dick Turpin type in such an ascendant. These 
old newspapers abound in accounts of highway 
robberies, and people, generally speaking, appear 
to have accepted highwaymen as one of the in- 
stitutions of the country—a kind of necessary 
evil. 

Saturday a Coach and Six was attacked near 
Kensington Gravel Pits by two Highwaymen: the 
Gentlemen and Ladies in it had provided them- 
selves with Purses containing a few Shillings and 
Half-pence. and affected with so much reluctance 
to part with them, that the Fellows gave them the 
Watchword and rode off. The Company were 
greatly pleased to think they had trick’d the High- 
waymen, and believing them out of further danger 
were taking their money out of the places where 
they had concealed it when the Fellows having 
discovered the cheat rode back, made them alight 
out of the Coach, and robbed them of value £70. 

At Woodford, in Essex, some nights ago, Eleven 
Rogues, mask’d and arm’d, entered the house of 
Mr. Woolridge, and plunder’d it of all the Brass, 
Pewter, Window Curtains, Beds and Bedding, and 
many other things; and after drinking all the Rum, 
Brandy, and other liquors, loaded several Horses 
with the Booty to the value of £200 and carried 
it off. 

The great prevalence of crime at this period 
was not caused by any lack of severity in the 
administration of the law. In 1734 four women 
were burnt at Tyburn for coining. At the March 
Assizes at Clemsford in 1735 six men were sen- 
tenced to death for robberies. In August, 1735, 
Mary Fasson, aged twenty, was burnt to death for 
poisoning her husband. In the same month a 


man was pressed to death for refusing to plead 
at the Sussex Assizes. 


Coming later, we find 
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that when Sir S. Romilly labored (from 1808 to 
1818) to make our criminal law less cruel, it was 
death to steal five shillings from the person; death 
to steal five shillings’ worth of goods from a shop; 
death to steal a strip of cloth from a bleaching 
ground. In a debate in 1816, Sir S. Romilly 
stated that a child not ten years old was then in 
Newgate under sentence of death for shoplifting. 

The early period of the eighteenth century was 
marked by extreme intemperance. Beer, the 
great beverage ot the olden time, had been grad- 
ually displaced by the use of spirits, chiefly gin 
or Geneva; a drink more fiery than any spirituous 
concoction of the present day, except perhaps the 
Russian vodka. The three following paragraphs 
are all taken from one number of the Ipswich 
Gazette: 


Yesterday one William Thomas after having 
drunk 9 Quartens of Geneva, in the Catherine- 
a Yard, in St. James’s street, died immedi- 
ately. 

The same day a Woman being drunk with the 
same liquor, dropped down dead near Charing 
Cross. 

A Tumult being observed last Monday at a Door 
of a Certain Gin Shop, some Gentlemen had the 
curiosity to enquire why such a Number of People 
were got together, and found that it was no more 
than that a man had fallen from his Horse stone 
dead just as he had drunk his 18th Dram. 


In one of the News-letters, reference is made 
to a gin-shop in Southwark, which had on its 
sign “Drunk for a Penny, dead drunk for Two- 
pence, clean straw for nothing.” The price of gin 
was extremely low, and in 1736 an Act, called the 
Geneva Act, was passed—imposing the prohibi- 
tive duty of twenty shillings per gallon on all 
spirituous liquors sold by retail, and a charge of 
fifty pounds a year for every license to sell the 
same. But this Act failed of its intended effect, 
for numerous devices were adopted, with success, 
by which the law was evaded, some of which 
are described in a News-letter of 1736: 


. 

A certain person near St. James’s Market con- 
tinues Selling Drams, being colour’d with red, hav- 
ing a large Label tied to the bottle on which is 
wrote, “Take 2 or 3 Spoonfuls of this 4 or 5 times 
a Day, or as often as the Fit is on you.” 

Numbers of people go about the Streets with 
Caggs of Geneva and Glasses under pretence of 
Crying Ink, Brass cocks, or any other indifferent 
Thing, and when you accost them they ask you if 
you are for a dram. 


Humorous names were given to the liquor sur- 
reptitiously supplied: 


The following Drams are sold at several Brandy 
Shops in this city—viz., Sangree, Tow-Row, Cuck- 
old’s Comfort, Parliament Gin, Make Shift, The 
Ladies’ Delight, The Baulk, King Theodore of 
Corsica, Cholic and Gripe Waters, and many 
others, to evade the Act of Parliament. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Te 
The Thought and the Sonnet.......seeesesveeee coves Boston Courier He twisted the facts and distorted the truth 
“ + ale ’ Thought,” the Sonnet And with “’S Bloods” interlarded the pages, 
You — that you're a a To furnish the “color;” while death followed fast 


“Just let me once enmesh you in my rhymes, 
And though you may perchance be guessed at 
times, : 

In fourteen rounds I’ll knock out all your gist.” 

The Thought was daring and would fain persist, 

But soon a rhyme allured it and it left 

The path of sense to cull it, then, bereft 

Of sanity, it wandered in a mist. 

And, if a rhyme would guide it back to sense, 

Another rhyme would lead it all astray, 

And so it zig-zagged on its blundering way, 

Losing all semblance of intelligence. 

“Thanks!” said the Sonnet, “you have made me 
great; ” s 

What men can grasp they underestimate. 


When Father Shaves His Face...... Joe Cone.....- New York Herald 


When father shaves his stubbly face 
At nine on Sunday morn, 

There always steals upon the place 
A feeling of forlorn. : 

An awful silence settles down 
On all the human race; 

It’s like a funeral in town 
When father shaves his face. 


He gets his razor from the shelf 
And strops it up and down; 

And mutters wildly to himself 
And throws us all a frown, 

We dare not look to left or right, 
Or breathe in any case; 

E’en mother has to tiptoe quite 
When father shaves his face. 


He plasters lather everywhere, 
And spots the window pane; 

But mother says she doesn’t care. 
She’ll clean it off again. 

She tries to please him all she can, 
To save us from disgrace; 

For he’s an awful nervous man 
When father shaves his face. 


We try to sit like mummies there, 
And live the ordeal through; 
And hear that razor rip and tear, 

And likewise father, too. 

And if it slips and cuts his chin, 
We jump and quit the place; 
No power on earth can keep us in 

If father cuts his face. 


The Historical Novel........ NW. 8. Olds,...... Rochester Post Express 


The author observed, with a critical wink, 
The path which the public was taking. 

Said he: “TI will drop the discussion of soul 
And straightway toward history be making.” 


So he studied the names of the heroes of old 
And picked out one which was to his liking. 
Said the author: “He’s dead, I’ll doctor him up, 

The result will be lively and striking.” 


On the heels of the hero’s red rages. 


The publishers scattered the author’s fine features 
And furnished the papers with “stuff.” 

The magazine book-notes were filled to o’er-flowing 
With paragraphs known as “guff.” 


They told of his youth, of his habits and tastes 
Of the way that he handled his pen, 

Of the time he arose, of the food that he ate, 
Of the pets that he fondled—and then 


The book, it came out, bound in scarlet and gold, 
The public before it did grovel, 
Crying: ‘Marvelous mind! What color, what 
strength, 
In this matchless historical novel!” 


To the Honest Liar......... Josh Wink.......... Baltimore American 
Here’s to the man who lies to us, who’s careless of 
the truth, 


Who slaps us on the back and says, “Gee! how you 
hold your youth!” 

Who — not at the future when he has a lie 
to tell, 

But, when you’re sick and tired and blue, declares 
“You're looking well!” 


Here’s to the man who tells us lies when solemn 
truth would hurt, 

Who says: “I'll back you through and through, 
if it should take my shirt.” 

Who, when you’re “off” and cannot write just as 
you think you should, 

Will tune you up for better things, with, “That’s 
what I call good!” 


Or, when you paint a picture that is wrong in 
every part, 

Will make you think the daub is great by saying, 
“Now, that’s art!” 

He lies—but it’s in charity, if lying ever was, 

So, here’s his health, for, though he lies, he’s honest 
when he does. 


The Lover........Samuel Mintern Peck..... +++++.Boston Transcript 


The lover—what should counsel him, 
And mingle magic with his song? 
The spirit of the twilight dim, 
The soul of summers sweet and long; 
The carols of the birds and bees, 
Blent with the breath of moonlit flowers 
Which garland Time the while he flees, 
And add but swiftness to the hours. 


The lover—ah, what shall I take 
To symbolize his faithful soul? 

The moon-chained tide with ceaseless flow, 
The needle constant to the pole, 

The echo of the distant hills, 
That sweetens discord as it flies 

The fragrant herb that, crushed, distils 
A keener perfume ere it dies, 
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The lover—oh how | lest is he, 


E’en though his love no guerdon gains! 


A boundless bliss he holds in fee 


That crowns with rapture all his pains. 


For ’t is not being loved that wreathes 


The heart with joy’s supernal glow; 


No; it is loving that bequeathes 


The purest pleasure life can know. 


A Lover’s 8ong...... Clinton Scollard,..... Rochester Post Express 


Spring, you say, is for the far 
Footing where the hill-paths are; 
For the raptured listening 
To the nesting tawny-wing; 
For the sentient ecstasy 
Permeating sod and tree! 
Marry, lad, it may be so! 
If not, then for what? you cry; 
Springtime is for Love, I trow! 
Just for Love! say I. 


Summer, you say, is for dreams 
Where the lake’s blue ripple gleams; 
Is for reveling at will 
In the scents the roses spill; 
Is for sloughing care and stress; 
Is for honeyed idleness! 
Faith, my lad, it may be so! 

If not, then for what? you cry; 
Summer is for Love, I trow! 

Just for Love! say I. 


Autumn, say you, is for all 
Nature holding carnival; 
Fruit grown mellow to the core 
On the upland, by the shore; 
Brimming bin and bursting sheaf, 
And rich livery for the leaf! 
Sooth, my lad, it may be so! 
If not, then for what? you cry; 
Autumn is for Love, I trow! 
Just for Love! say I. 


Winter, say you, is for books 
Read in long-warmed ingle-nooks; 
For the wonders of the air 
Where the great auroras flare; 
For the merry rites that rule 
Till the waning tide of Yule! 
Marry, lad, it may be so! 

If not, then for what? you cry; 
Winter is for Love, I trow! 

Just for Love! say I. 


Adrift...... ionsted H. 8. England...Wilmington (Del.) Sunday Star 


The west wind lingers round the prow 
With lover-like caress, 

The waters stroke with gentle hand 
The sea-weed’s floating tress, 

I lie supine upon the deck 
In freedom newly found, 

And health is here and life is sweet 
Adrift on Tangier Sound. 


The bustle of the busy world 
Dares not to venture near, 
The murmur of the little waves 
Is all the sound I hear: 
Free as yon gull I seem to soar 
‘Uncramped—untamed—unbound— 
I’ve called a truce with care to-day 
Adrift on Tangier Sound. 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Come, steal unto my side, sweetheart, 
And rest thee here awhile, 

And let me hear thy voice again— 
And let me see thy smile; 

And let me feel thine old-time kiss 
And let our love abound, 

For Love sailed forth with us, to lie 
Adrift on Tangier Sound. 


Man and the Flirt........ B. Fs SGP ccscnex Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Her eyes are big and soft and blue, 


Her mouth is like a budding rose; 


An artist would be glad to see 


Her delicately chiseled nose; 


She has a wealth of burnished hair, 
And men agree that she is fair— 


But sorrow follows where she goes. 


Her voice is like the dreamy sound 


He makes upon his reed who plays 


With sweet enchantment in his soul— 


But broken hearts bestrew her ways!— 


She that was given at her birth 
The fairest gifts there are on earth 


Allures and shamefully betrays. 


She sighs, but only to enslave, 


She looks, but only to ensnare; 


And if she walks in Virtue’s way 


’Tis Fear and Pride that keep her there! 


Her soul must, like a much-worn shoe, 
Be wrinkled and run over, too— 


But, oh! her smiling face is fair. 


Ah, beauty withers like the rose, 


While saintliness may last for aye— 


Nay, nay, ’tis Envy preaches that! 


She sweetly smiles on me to-day! 


Her unscarred heart is mine I know, 
Because—because she tells me so— 


Away, cold moralist, away! 
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Not mine to tell in splendid verse 
My lady’s beauty, nor to greet her 

With joyous music, nor rehearse 
Her virtue in melodious metre. 


Not mine to liken her dear eyes 
To something shy and unexpected, 

In metaphor that would surprise 
The poets who are most respected. 


Not mine to weave her fancy prose. 
With all a laureate’s graceful notion, 

Nor glad her sight with rows on rows 
Of printed, edited emotion. 


Not mine—an undiscovered Keats, 
My genius has escaped detection, 

And everything I proffer meets 
With editorial rejection. 


A Psalm of the Strenuous Life........cceee0s Chicago Times-Herald 


Let us then be up and doing, 
All becoming money kings: 
Some day we mav be endowing 

Universities and things. 


Lives of billionaires remind us 
That we’ve got to own the stock 

If we want to leave behind us 

Libraries on every block. 
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The Social Engineer’ 


By W. H. ToL_man 
TT 


In the changed industrial and economic condi- 
tions of to-day the great concentration of capital 
and the massing of thousands of the employed 
have brought about new problems. In the old 
times, master and man lived and worked to- 
gether—there was a daily point of contact, a con- 
tinuous personal touch. . To-day all is changed. 
The employer, in many cases, is as much of an 
absentee as were the nobles in France in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
landlords of some of the worst tenements in slum- 
dom. 

The personal touch between employer and 
employed has largely been lost, and it is not de- 
sirable, even if it were possible, to return to the 
earlier days. But for the successful conduct of 
the business of the twentieth century a point 
of contact must be sought for and established, 
though in a different way. This need has created 
a new profession, that of the “social engineer,” 
a man who can tell the employer how he may 
establish such a point of contact between him- 
self, his immediate staff, and the rank and file 
of his industrial army. Thus the writer was 
summoned in this capacity some time ago to 
advise a firm employing two thousand men and 
boys on the subject of a building to serve as a 
social center for their employees and also for 
the community where the factory was located. 

On another occasion an employer of five thous- 
and men asked me what form of industrial better- 
ment he could begin. This led to a few questions 
on my part. First, were the men allowed to 
drink beer on the premises, especially at the 
noon hour. “Oh, no,” was the answer; “we are 
very strict about that.” Secondly, I inquired 
whether any rooms were provided in the factory 
where the men could eat their lunch, or any 
kind of shelter outside to protect them from the 
hot sun of the summer. I found that nothing 
was provided. In summer they were obliged to 
eat their luncheon in the shadow of the build- 
ings; frequently their heads were shaded while 
their bodies were exposed to the hot sun. Un- 
der these conditions it was not surprising that 
the men went to saloons where they could have 
their beer and the privileges of the free lunch 
counter in comparatively cool and comfortable 
rooms. 

To change these conditions I advised the fit- 


*Cassier’s Magazine, 


ting-up of a room with plenty of windows and 
fresh air, and a temporary shelter in some part 
of the yard for summer use. I reinforced my 
suggestion by the instance of a certain factory 
where one large room is furnished with tables 
and benches. A kitchen is provided where plain, 
substantial food is furnished at cost price. The 
men are divided into sections and are given 
cards on which they write down their orders 
for the following day. One of their own num- 
ber serves as waiter, going to the kitchen five 
minutes before the whistle blows to get the tray 
with the food which has already been placed 
there, corresponding to the written orders given 
on the cards. As soon as the men are seated 
at the tables, the food, smoking hot, is placed 
before them, so that there is not a moment’s 
loss of time. The average price of a meal is 
fifteen cents. 

After dinner they may adjourn to one end 
of the room where are tables filled with reading 
matter, trade papers, technical journals, maga- 
zines—in fact, just the kind of reading matter 
that will appeal to the man at the bench who 
has a few minutes’ leisure after eating. The 
men are also allowed to smoke for half an 
hour after they return to their work. The manu- 
factured product is such as to permit this privi- 
lege in nearly all the rooms. There are very few 
factories where smoking could be allowed, but 
the fact that it is allowed here shows that the 
employer is willing to do all in his power for the 
comfort of his men. My visit to this factory hap- 
pened on a Friday, when a religious talk of 
seven minutes is given to the men after lunch- 
eon. The speaker gave the men a straight-from- 
the-shoulder gospel talk on the Prodigal Son. 
I watched carefully to see how many would stay 
for the talk. With the exception of about twenty 
men, who were reading, the remainder, one hun- 
dred and eighty, stayed for the address. When 
you consider that the men took their own time 
to listen to the religious talk, it is very significant. 
Since the establishment of this factory lunch- 
room three saloons in the neighborhood have 
gone out of business, and the fourth is having 
a hard time. In this particular factory the men 
appreciate the co-operation of their employer, 
and show it; however, in the majority of cases 
appreciation is not expressed, even if it be felt. 

One of the first steps, in the writer’s opinion, 
toward improving the condition of the employed 
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is the provision of clean and comfortable rooms 
where men or women may eat their midday meal 
away from the noise, dirt and routine of the 
work-bench or machine. The most far-sighted 
employers have been quick to see that taking 
care of their employees is good business, and 
have fitted up kitchens where a warm meal of 
plain, substantial food may be served at cost. 
The captains of industry are slowly learning a 
lesson from the captains of war, who lay great 
store on the physical equipment of their army, 
fully recognizing that the best-fed and the best- 
nourished soldier is the most efficient one. 

In a large paint factory it was found that a 
great deal of illness was caused by poor drinking 
water. This was a loss to the men, who could 
not work while disabled, and also to the firm, 
who lost the continuous service of good work- 
men. On making a study of the local conditions, 
it was ascertained that a service of filtration 
would overcome these evils, and accordingly a 
complete filtering instalation was added to the 
factory equipment at considerable expense, with 
the result that now typhoid cases are unknown 
there. 

In the dry color room in this same factory 
the workmen are provided with two sets of 
“jumpers,” which they wear daily. At night the 
outer one is laundered. In the morning a clean 
one is put on next to the underclothing, while 
the inner “jumper” of the day before becomes 
the outer one of the next day. The lavatory is 
fitted up with spray baths, and each worker is 
obliged to use them, being given time of the 
company for this purpose. Those who wish 
may have their underclothing washed at the fac- 
tory laundry. By the baths the pores of the skin 
are kept open, so that ali impurities are worked 
out of the system. Formerly in this department 
a man lasted only five or six months; now lead 
poisoning is a thing of the past. The employee 
gains in having good health, and the firm do not 
lose time and experience in breaking in new 
workmen. 

For the purpose of stimulating the employee 
to do his best, an increasing number of employers 
are offering cash awards for the best suggestions 
from their staff. In one large company a wagon 
driver called the proprietor’s attention to the 
poorly paved streets about the freight stations, 
stating that he was never able to haul a full load 
of merchandise, to say nothing of the needless 
wear and tear on the horses and wagons. The 
attention of the city authorities was called to the 
poor paving, with the result that the streets are 
now in a proper condition. Thus the whole city 
gained by the suggestion made by one driver 


to an employer who had drawn him out by the 
offer of an award for suggestions. 

These are some conditions, and the problems of 
their betterment, which confront the social engineer. 
He must inform himself of all the various phe- 
nomena, while referring each manifestation to the 
underlying principles. In that way he accumulates 
a store of principles, with their applications, 
which will enable him to be of practical service 
when he is next called in consultation. In every 
case the local conditions and needs must be care- 
fully studied so that the necessary adaptation 
may be made, for a brilliant success in one fac- 
tory may be a dismal failure in another of the 
same kind, without a study of the local environ- 
ment. ... 

As a member of the International Jury in the 
section of Social Economy at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the writer had opportunity for studying what 
many of the great captains of industry are doing 
for the improvement of the conditions of the 
employed. In addition to visits to the industries 
in question, the opportunities for meeting the 
proprietor for the sake of getting his point of 
view found a valuable complement. For ex- 
ample, a meeting with M. Casimir-Perier re- 
vealed the fact that he, as the president of the 
board of managers of the mines of Anzin, in the 
north of France, was personally interested in 
industrial betterment. He asked many questions 
regarding American movements, and told me, 
among other things, that they were sending 
parties of five hundred of their miners for a day 
at the Exposition, for a brief period of pleasure 
and profit at that great show. On learning that 
I was desirous of visiting Anzin, he commended 
me to M. Francois, the director-general of the 
company, who, in turn, accorded me every facility 
for the study of their social institutions. I learned 
that the mines of Anzin were organized in 1716. 
At the present time the various concessions cover 
about seventy thousand acres, or more than ten 
thousand square miles. In 1720, the first year 
the records were kept, the output of the mines 
was 55 tons; in 1899 it was 3,154,432. The yearly 
pay-roll for 1899 reached the sum of 18,182,432 
francs. 

In advising an employer what form of indus- 
trial betterment he will find the most important, 
I place a provision for a home, which, after all, 
is the true social center. In the workshop, the 
worker is under discipline; his course of action 
is thought out for him, and he thus becomes a 
part of the system, a cog in an intelligent ma- 
chine, so to speak. In his home, he is absolutely 
free; if the surroundings are such as to keep him 
in good health, to enable him to enjoy the charms 
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of family life, he becomes a better man and a 
better citizen. 

This great mining company possesses to-day 
two thousand eight hundred and eighty-four cot- 
tages. At first the buildings were constructed 
in blocks, but on account of the disadvantages 
from the point of view of sanitation and morality, 
later structures were built in separate groups, in 
spite of the increased cost. Each house has a gar- 
den of at least eight square rods. One of the best 
forms of substitute for the evil side of the saloon 
is the small garden, offering healthful occupa- 
tion, and, at the same time, remuneration, for 


the results mean a lessened expenditure for the . 


food stuffs which otherwise would have to be 
bought. 

With the idea of inducing each workman to 
save, the company built, at different periods, de- 
tached houses which it sold at cost price, to be 
paid for by monthly installments—a little more 
expensive than the renting of a house of the 
same character in that neighborhood. Ninety- 
three houses were sold altogether, having cost 
275,000 francs. The company has also advanced 
money to its workmen for the purchase or 
the building of their houses in accordance 
with their own wishes. In this way 1,497,236 
francs have been advanced, and the workmen 
have acquired for themselves seven hundred and 
forty-one houses. Whatever helps the worker to 
increase his wage-earning capacity is a positive 
asset, because every employer is quick to recog- 
nize greater ability, and reward it by a position 
of greater responsibility. 

The company has a school for boys in Thiers, 
a village occupied entirely by its employees. It 
has established day schools in two of the neigh- 
boring communes, and three primary schools. In 
two localities it has founded, in addition, schools 
for domestic economy, where the instruction con- 
cerns the occupation of housekeeping, or home- 
keeping, for the knowledge of cooking, sewing, 
and oversight is a large factor in maintaining 
the integrity of the home. These schools are 
placed under the care of the Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The company also contributes 
toward the support of the communal schools 
which are patronized by a certain number of the 
employees. A special preparatory school, in 
which theoretical and practical courses are given 
by the engineers of the company, and which is 
destined to graduate skilled workmen, receives 
the best pupils who leave the primary school. 
The company, further, pays each year the tuition 
of several workmen at a mining school at Douai. 
Four churches, too, have been built by the com- 


pany. 


To help its employees save money, the company 
established, in 1869, a department for deposits, 
in which the workmen could make deposits up 
to two thousand francs, on which the interest 
allowed was at three per cent. The company 
no longer encouraged these deposits in its own 
department after the creation of the postal sav- 
ings banks, since these give the workers every 
facility and every guarantee for banking their 
savings. At present the company’s bank has only 
one hundred and eighty-four depositors, as op- 
posed to one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
one in 1877. 

A co-operative society was founded in 1865 
on the initiative of the company. In addition to 
food stuffs of all kinds which are bought in 
bulk, this society has its own bakeries, dairies, 
butcher shops and wine cellars. All sorts of 
household utensils, clothing, and, in fact, all 
articles for which a demand exists, are supplied. 
The company itself buys from the co-operative 
stores soap, brushes, pails and other small sup- 
plies for factory and office use. The society has 
its own chemists, who analyze all the food stuffs 
and test the merchandise, so that the members 
are protected in having the purest supplies and 
standard products at the lowest market rates. 
To-day the stores are absolutely independent, with 
nineteen branch establishments and a force of 
nearly one hundred of its own employees. The 
present number of co-operators is 5,642. The 
sales in 1899 reached 3,934,611 francs, with a net 
profit of 744,471 francs to be divided among the 
co-operators. 

A superintendent of a large business told the 
writer that they used up a man about every six 
years; then they had to get others, and so the 
process went on. Employers are recognizing that 
they owe these used-up men and their families 
a moral obligation which is met in the most satis- 
factory way by payment in the coin of the realm, 
that is, a substantiality that will be accepted by 
the-butcher and the grocer. Until 1886 the Anzin 
company accorded pensions to its retired work- 
men without making any charge upon their 
salaries; but since 1887 it has, like the National 
Bank of Pensions for Old Age, deposited in the 
name of the workmen a sum representing one 
and one-half per cent. of their salaries. The law 
of 1894, whose regulation the company had anti- 
cipated, imposed on the employer, as well as the 
workman, a deposit of two per cent. of the 
salaries. These two sums are inscribed on an in- 
dividual pass-book, which is then the property of 
the workman, and as soon as he becomes fifty-five 
years of age he may receive, in liquidation, an 
annual pension in accordance with the French law. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


The Disadvantage ef Letters....Wm. C. Lawton,...Sewanee Review 


Plato is strongly inclined to the opinion of 
his Egyptian Thamos—as against the more san- 
guine inventor Theuth—that the invention and 
introduction of letters must enfeeble the memory, 
not strengthen it (Plato, Phedrus, pp. 274 E- 
275 A.). And the art of printing certainly has 
tended in a dangerous degree to close our ears, 
to restrict our eyes to these ignoble type blots, 
and, in general, to bar the noblest avenues of 
approach to the royal gate where the imagina- 
tion should sit enthroned. Our poems are not 
now first heard as chanted to the harper’s meas- 
ures, nor even with the sweetness of the human 
voice added to the “singer’s” rhymes. The con- 
fusion between the traditional phrase and actual 
present habit is grotesquely evident in the very 
stanza of Longfellow here alluded to: 

Then read from the cherished volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


A Greek who loved poetry could recite whole 
Iliads and Odysseys from memory without un- 
rolling the “cherished volume.” Our instrumental 
music itself can be bought, and even read silently, 
in the printed roll; the history of architecture 
may be studied without world-wide travel, with- 
out once raising our eyes from the student’s 
desk; Brunn and Baumeister often save us even 
the easy walk to the museum of casts. 

These may all be reckoned as gains, yet cer- 
tainly they must be counted at the embers of 
loss. Language lives only upon the lip of breath- 
ing man. Expression, gesture, movement are 
the evidences of life. Here also the letter in- 
deed killeth. With all thankfulness to the art 
of the scribe, which could alone preserve for 
us the last dying echo of epic and tragedy, we 
must try to put that art and its records half 
aside, while we turn toward the beginnings of 
dramatic poetry. 

If the late laureate had composed his Crossing 
the Bar words and music together, and had 
both been heard only in Westminster as the 
poet’s outworn frame passed to its rest; if the 
Recessional were a memory for those present at 
the Jubilee, and for them only; if, in general, 
verse and music, and oratory as well, were 
absolutely restricted and inseparably bound to 
the occasion that gave them life—then much 
that is precious might perish, if the genius of 
Mrs. Siddons or Edwin Booth, of Burke or Pat- 


rick Henry may truly be said to have perished 
already; but would not the imagination and mem- 
ory, at least of the happy few, be in part the 
richer? 





Notes on Style........0.4+5 Henry Mills Alden.........+4+. Harper's 
The very freedom and flexibility of English 
construction, which were of so great use to Sir 
1uomas Brown, to Milton, and to De Quincey, 
enabling them to transcend the severe limitations 
of ancient classic forms—as the Gothic cathedral 
transcends those of a Greek temple—have tempt- 
ed many writers of our time to undue license, 
eccentricity, and extravagance of expression; so 
that, if we are able to keep the little grammar 
we have, and can resist the ravages of “reformed 
spelling,” we are still in danger of corruption 
in that larger form of speech which we call style. 
We do not lack good models. The writers 
whose names we have mentioned are good in 
their field of rhetorical and somewhat ambitious 
efforts, but would hardly serve for simpler efforts. 
Milton’s prose would not have served as an exam- 
ple for Thackeray. De Quincey was more flexible 
in range, and while his style in A Vision of 
Sudden Death would be suited only to impas- 
sioned prose, that of The Flight of a Tartar Tribe 
is an excellent exemplar for dignity and sim- 
plicity. The representative English writers of 
the eighteenth century—in history, philosophy, 
criticism, and narrative—furnish unexceptionable 
models of simplicity, lucidity and elegance. 

But, as a rule, eighteenth-century writers, 
however varied their themes, had a remarkable 
uniformity of style, which happily was not main- 
tained by those of the nineteenth century. The 
brilliant antitheses of Macaulay had no precedent 
in our own or any other language, nor had the 
wonderful elemental play of Carlyle’s forceful 
utterance. Here are two excellent examples illus- 
trating the possibilities of style for the produc- 
tion of striking dramatic effects. In general the 
eminent writers of the last century were distin- 
guished by originality of style. Not only was 
their manner an essential part of their matter, 
it was an intimate disclosure of individual mood 
and temperament. 

This individuality is so interesting that we are 
inclined to forgive the defects of these writers’ 
excellences. And we have much to forgive— 
mannerism nearly always, affectation often, and 
sometimes obscurity. A master like Carlyle is 
easily forgiven. When Macaulay’s form becomes 
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tiresome we are still fascinated by his marvelous 
information, always clearly presented. But while 
thoughtful readers yield unstinted admiration to 
George Meredith’s earlier novels, one must be 
a wholly infatuated disciple of this writer to 
tolerate the affectations in his later work. We 
are fascinated by some stories of Robert Louis 
Stevenson—like A Night with Monsieur Villon; 
then we turn to his essays, still admiring, but 
wearied by the too conscious manner and the 
excess of epigram; finally we take up his familiar 
letters and torgive him everything. 

Walter Pater’s style presents a curious prob- 
lem. Jt betrays a peculiar self-consciousness, 
perfectly natural in the case of one who, while 
an artist, seeking to give the full effect of an 
zsthetic impression, was also a master of inter- 
pretative analysis. His manuscript in its first 
draught was written on lines so far apart that 
if by some too urgent mental impulse he gave 
a terse and direct expression of his thought, he 
had margin of space for rewriting, so making the 
expression indirect and tentative, introducing 
detail such as would appeal implicitly to zsthetic 
sensibility rather than explicitly tothe mere mind 
of the reader. Who would have Pater otherwise? 
The problem was worthy of the careful solution. 
A distinct value was gained. This tentative 
method, which Pater deemed so important to the 
dramatic effect in Plato’s Dialogues, was neces- 
sary to the effect he always had in view and 
patiently studied to produce. The result was a 
unique novel, Marius, the Epicurean, and a col- 
lection of essays whose interpretative value is 
inestimable and unparalleled. But we have some- 
thing to forgive. ‘The indirection and involution 
of Pater’s style present to the most careful reader 
difficulties of construction. The syntax is loose, 
so that sentences must be re-read in order to 
knit well together what the writer has too loosely 
joined. It is worth the trouble, but the trouble 
should not be necessary. 

Closely allied to this consideration of Walter 
Pater—both as to excellence and defect—is that 
of Henry James, the subtlest of literary critics 
and the most eminent master of subjective fiction. 
It has long been the habit to associate his name 
with that of Howells, an association compli- 
mentary to each of these authors, and due to 
the fact that both have made intimate studies of 
the moods and motives of the men and women 
who live in their books. For the simple interest 
of a story, though his simplest is very complex, 
and for clearness of expression, we prefer Mr. 
Howells, who aiso is, for us, sufficiently intimate 
in his portrayal of character, and who besides 
has charms of style wholly individual, and there- 


fore not to be made a matter of comparison with 
those equally individual felicities of manner 
which distinguish Henry James. 

But Mr. James’s style has come to have a 
peculiarity quite distinct from its native charm 
—a peculiarity determined by a method as de- 
liberate as that’ which dominated Walter Pater, 
though it may be questioned if it has the same 
justification. Justification to some extent it cer- 
tainly has, if one regards as an object worth the 
while the absolute fidelity of style to the moods 
and mental processes of the writer—processes 
which in the case of this writer are infinitely 
complex and involved. The effect contemplated 
by the author is not the integrity of a purely 
zsthetic impression, as in the case of Pater; Mr. 
James has rather in view an intellectual ex- 
plicitness of analytical statement, not given in 
successive parts, but as a whole, thus faithfully 
reflecting mental processes that are not sequent 
but simultaneous; his purpose is to give a 
psychological vivisection, all the strata being pre- 
sented in a single view. The result is an unex- 
ampled and most interesting phenomenon in liter- 
ature—interesting, that is, as a psychological 
study. Ordinarily an architectural structure 
which is suspensive disregards supports in its pro- 
gression, confident, at every point, of a stability 
by which the past at least is secure. But Henry 
James holds his fabric in suspense with no visible 
support while he turns upon his course describing 
an ellipse, and ellipses within that ellipse—always 
a faithful following of the psychological involu- 
tions in the author’s subjective analysis—until 
the reader of average intelligence is lost in the 
bewildering maze. It must be admitted that ever 
in this dizzy predicament such a reader will have 
a rich reward for patient tolerance, while to the 
adept in such studies there is consummate satis- 
faction, and the writer’s full appeal can be only 
to this select audience. It is idle to complain, 
and Henry James’s old and steadfast lovers—a 
much larger class—however much he presumes 
upon their affection, will forgive him, though 
regretfully remembering earlier and more de- 
lightful trysts. 





The Genius of Charlotte Yonge..... Edith Sichel....Monthly Review 


It was only the other day that Charlotte Yonge 
was laid to rest at Hursley in Hampshire, near 
the cross of John Keble, her guide and hei in- 
timate friend. There are probably few people 
born between 1845 and 1865 who did not leave 
a little piece of their hearts in her quiet grave. 
What eager girl of the ’seventies did not mold 
herself upon Ethel in The Daisy Chain, with 
her untidy skirts and her visions of reforming 
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Cocksmoor? Who has not thrilled over the 
Doubts of Norman at Oxford? And which of us 
that happened to have an ailment in that period 
did not try to give the sweet if impossible smile 
of Margaret May upon her sofa? Robert Brown- 
ing says that “if you die, there’s the dying Alex- 
ander”; but who would not much rather have 
died like Guy Morville, the heir of Redclyffe? 
We may have been the greater prigs for doing so, 
and self-examination can be a morbid habit. And 
yet is it more unwholesome than the self-analysis 
and the fear of being absurd that possess the 
present generation? It is, at all events, the out- 
come of moral enthusiasm, not of rather aimless 
criticism; and the annals of commonplace virtue 
are not more tedious than the annals of common- 
place vice. Miss Yonge is as lengthy as you 
choose, but what can be lengthier than a modern 
realistic novel? 

In limited space it is impossible to do justice 
to all her efforts. Perhaps her historical stories 
and studies are the most irreproachable of these. 
When she gets to other centuries than her own 
she is freer from the trammels of duty and 
moralizing, and is able to put her particular 
tenets into fancy dress. But her domestic 
chronicles best embody herself. All that was 
original in her is there, and it is to them that this 
review will confine itself. 

Charlotte Yonge’s chief gift is not a literary 
one; it is rather a moral gift—the faculty of 
intimacy. This it was, perhaps, which endeared 
her to more than one distinguished mind. In 
The Life of Tennyson, Mr. Palgrave records how 
one night, in a Devonshire inn, he shared a room 
with him, and how the poet lay in his bed with 
a candle persistently reading a book of Miss 
Yonge’s, which he had already taken out by day 
“at every disengaged moment, while rambling 
over the moor.” “I see land!” cried Tennyson 
at last. “Mr. is going to be confirmed.” It 
is well known, too, how Morris and the Pre- 
Raphaelites read and re-read The Heir of Red- 
clyffe, the novel to which we find it most difficult 
to return. There are, of course, obvious reasons 
outside her characters to account for their taste. 
Charlotte Yonge was the child of the Tractarian 
School, without any of its extravagances, and her 
tone of symbolism was congenial to the Brother- 
hood ; so were the books that were influencing her 
—Sintram, and the Morte d’Arthur. And how- 
ever different was her treatment of material, her 
range of subjects was analogous.to theirs, and 
varied between historical romance and the home- 
liest themes. But she could hardly have affected 
them as she did had it not been for her deep, if 
narrow, moral insight and her faithful minuteness 





of description. Her work, as a recent critic* has 
cleverly pointed out, was in her own little prov- 
ince, the result of Wordsworth. 

The secret of Charlotte Yonge’s strength lies 
in this: she plucks the heart out of the obvious 
—she evokes the familiar. No one can more 
potently stir the associations that recall our 
childhood’s excitements: the emotions of lessons; 
the dual life of inner visions and walks with the 
governess; the very smell of a school-treat at 
Christmas; the hissing of the tea-urn which 
brought us our evening liberty. The Daisy Chain 
is an epic—the Iliad of the schoolroom—and 
should hold its place as a moral classic. 

Miss Yonge is at her best when she describes 
youth. The life of girlhood between twelve and 
twenty-five lies open to her with its joys and 
struggles, and so does every unimportant, all- 
important detail of daily existence in a country 
neighborhood. What, for instance, can be more 
arresting—what can carry us more directly into 
the center of things—than the opening of The 
Daisy Chain? 

“Miss Winter, are you busy? Do you want this 
afternoon? Can you take a good long walk?” 

“Ethel, my dear, how oiten have | told you of 
your impetuosity—you have forgotten.” 

“Very well’—with an impatient twist—“I beg 
your pardon. Good morning, Miss Winter,” said 
a thin, lank, angular, sallow girl just fifteen. 


Here is the gift of intimacy: a something that 
puts us in touch with her people at once. And 
she knows in their essence all the little things 
that affect family life, even to the frictions that 
exist, without fault on any side, between differ- 
ing temperaments in the same circle. That is 
why we do not so much read her stories as live 
next door to her characters, embracing all the 
worry and tedium as well as the pleasures which 
identification with a family must mean. When 
the Underwoods and Merryfields have the measles 
we know exactly which one is the worst and 
want to go and inquire after them. When the 
Pillars of the House give a party on about eight- 
eenpence and entertain the County on that 
modest sum (Miss Yonge has a discreet partiality 
for orthodox lords), we find ourselves growing 
needlessly harassed lest the home-made cakes 
should be too heavy. 

If we want the deeper aspects of family experi- 
ence—the -things all feel and and seldom formu- 
late—no one is better at suggesting them. When 
scarlet fever seized the delicate boy of the May 
family, Ethel and her father felt grave fore- 
bodings. 

Ethel silently and rapidly moved about, dreading 


*Ethel Earl in the London Pilot, March 30, 19or. 
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to give an interval for tremblings of heart. Five: 
years of family prosperity had passed, and there 
had been that insensible ieeling of peace and im- 
munity from care which is strange to look back 
upon when one hour has drifted from smooth water 
to turbid currents. There was a sort of awe in 
seeing the mysterious gates of sorrow again un- 
closed. 


In work, in character-drawing, such as all this, 
there is the saving grace, the steady force of 
reality. From the heart it comes; to the heart 
it goes. And, in so far, it will retain its vital 
quality. 

It is impossible to imagine many men reading 
Miss Yonge. There is an intemperate tameness 
about her—at once her charm and her defect— 
which forbids our associating mankind with her. 
It would be as if we dreamed of them taking 
high tea “in perpetuo.” Her masculine portraits 
are generally impossible. She can manage a 
father or a colonial bishop, or even a widower 
clergyman. Dr. May is the real hero of The 
Daisy Chain, and The Trial; and the Diocesan 
in the last story, or blind Mr. Clare in The Clever 
Woman of the Family can mildly hold their own. 
But her lovers, clerical and military, and, worse 
still, her man of the world! Her conception of 
the latter is embodied in Philip Morville, who 
frequently stays with a lord in a gay country- 
house, and says “Encore?” when the visitors’ bell 
rings a second time in the villa of his untitled 
uncle; or again, in Dr. May’s utterance when 
he found the sitting-room “pervaded with an odor 
of nutmeg and port-wine,” while “a kettle, a de- 
canter and empty tumblers told tales’—of nothing 
worse than Tom’s attempt to cure his younger 
brother’s cold. “Cold,” says the Doctor, “is al- 
ways the excuse. But, another time, don’t teach 
your brother to make this place like a fast man’s 
rooms.” 

Miss Yonge prefers the Church or the Army 
as a calling for her favorites, but she allows other 
vocations. That Pillar of the House who be- 
came the editor of a high-toned newspaper, be- 
sides squires, doctors, sailors, the weary politician 
and an emigrant farmer or two, come across our 
memory as we write. But as all of them are 
bent on devoting their professions to the cause of 
the Anglican church, their talk is, so to speak, 
reduced to a common denominator. Extreme 
heartiness is her favorite method of producing a 
manly note in conversation; and rather outland- 
ish ejaculations, such as “Aye!” “Ha!” “Nay!” 
“What say you?” are frequent in the mouths of 
the men in her books. They are not much more 
successful in feeling than in speech. When 
Leonard Ward is condemned to death for a mur- 
der of which he is innocent, he is resigned, even 


pleased to be hanged, because he had once, un- 
punished, thrown a stone (which did not hit) at 
his elder brother for- telling him the drawing- 
room was untidy. Guy Morville, the heir of 
Redclyffe, cures himself of the Redclyffe temper 
by playing the Harmonious Blacksmith whenever 
he is impatient—though the amount of time he 
must have wasted in running to and from the 
piano is incalculable. Or, if we want a Bac- 
chanalia of mildness, let us look in upon the pro- 
ceedings on Philip Morville’s wedding-day—the 
crownof alongand faithful though clandestine love. 

And what have people in their teens in the 
place of Charlotte Yonge? The natural answer 
seems to be: “Mrs. Humphry Ward.” She, too, 
writes the serious family story, unexceptionable 
in tone and dealing with religious problems. She, 
too, depicts the spiritual trials of clergymen and 
young women. She paints the earnest priest who 
goes out of the church, Miss Yonge the earnest 
priest who stays in it—each according to their 
generation; and Norman May is at least as living 
as Robert Elsmere. But when we come to wom- 
en, it is the elder author who bears off the palm. 
Will Marcella with her humanitarian visions, her 
beauty, her diamonds, and her influence in so- 
ciety, live as long as dowdy, noble Ethel with 
her merely Christian scheme? Or has the fast, 
brilliant, free-thinking heroine of Helbeck of 
Bannisdale the vitality of Angela Underwood, 
half-flirt, half-saint, with her hoyden tricks, her 
taste for Ritualism, and her hidden capacities for 
devotion? In the sum of her work, too, Miss 
Yonge gains the prize; her books live for us and 
remain in our hearts as Mrs. Ward’s hardly will, 
in spite of the fact that the author of Marcella 
treats of people and subjects much more con- 
genial to us than those of The Heir of Redclyffe. 
For when we come to compare the ground that 
both ladies cover—when we are confronted by 
Mrs. Ward’s vast range of themes, temporal and 
spiritual, the pen halts and the analogy stops. 

The reason why Miss Yonge wears is not far 
to seek. Her experience is limited, but it is deep, 
it is first-hand. She has chosen a narrow path, 
but all that she describes on that path is described 
from her own observation. 





Henry Kingsley... ..+-++-cesccvecccccvesteccsececes London Academy 


Of all the ghosts of old friends which I have 
called up in this quaint trade, called the writing of 
fiction, only two remain with me and never quit 
me. The others come and go, and I love them 
well enough; but the two who are with me always 
are the peaked-faced man Charles Ravenshoe and 
the lame French girl Mathilde. 


Thus closes Henry Kingsley’s novel of Stret- 
ton. The passage gives us, in some degree, that 
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strongly personal note which is characteristic of 
the man. It needs no little courage, no small con- 
fidence, so to make an exit at a book’s end; in 
effect, the author says: “Here you have not the 
best of me; if you wish to know me at my best, 
read Ravenshoe, and Mademoiselle Mathilde.” 
And he was right. 

It is well for a writer, particularly for a writer 
of romance, that his readers should come to 
him when they are young. If his appeal have 
any power at all, it can never altogether fade; 
he will henceforth have champions quick to sup- 
port his claims, ‘eager to gather new friends to 
his name. I first read Ravenshoe at that period 
when absolute romance and absolute fact have 
to live together; and very turbulent partners they 
make. The appeal of the book was instant and 
permanent. Even now, after the lapse of a 
dozen years, I cannot read the story unmoved. 
Knowing, as I do, every incident and develop- 
ment of its somewhat labored plot, yet each point 
holds me as of old by sheer force of its human 
presentation, its resourceful dialogue, its un- 
wearied vitality. In a word, the book is alive— 
the expression of a man who worked both with 
heart and head. He had something to say, and 
he said it. To some extent he had the ear of his 
generation; only to a much smaller extent, I 
fear, has he the ear of this. One must hope 
—and personally I have little doubt—that the 
future may do him justice. 

During the eighteen working literary years of 
Henry Kingsley’s life he wrote twenty-one novels 
and a volume of studies, edited a newspaper (ex- 
tremely badly, it must be confessed), and acted 
as war correspondent in the Franco-German War. 
He was not a successful man, but I cannot be- 
lieve that he considered himself the failure which 
he was supposed to be by some of his friends, 
and particularly by his family. There is a spirit 
and confidence about his work which call to the 
time ahead. From his disastrous five years in 
Australia, and from every circumstance in a life 
otherwise little known, he drew material which, 
transfused with the fine glow of romance, may 
claim such justification as comes by fire and art. 

His niece, the late Mary Kingsley, wrote of 
him: 


_Henry Kingsley won no prizes at Oxford save 
silver cups; he found no fortune in Australia; all 
his life long he seemed to those who loved him, as 
all did who had even the slightest personal acquaint- 
ance with him, to squander alike brilliant talents and 
brilliant opportunities without attaining happiness. 
Yet he wrote Geoffrey Hamlyn and Ravenshoe; 
in these two great novels, and in all his subsequent 
writings, the current of action is less impetuous 
than in the works of Charles Kingsley, and they 


contain no description of scenery that can vie with 
the glowing word-pictures of Westward Ho! 

As to the word pictures, Miss Kingsley’s state- 
ment may be allowed to pass. But as to the 
current of action, it seems to me that Henry 
Kingsley’s novels are as much greater than his 
brother’s in that respect as they are in pure 
human interest and the broad use of his human 
material. In connection with the first point it is 
interesting to note that Henry Kingsley was a 
painter of no small capacity; his descriptive pas- 
sages, simple and unelaborated as they are, nearly 
always convey the definite visual impression of 
color and contrast. 

Of the twenty-one novels no lover of his work 
can desire that more than eight or nine should 
live. Of these, next to the two of his own choice, 
I should place Geoffrey Hamlyn, and The Hill- 
yars and the Burtons, both books of a singular 
grip and breadth, both crowded with living figures 
set in the wide landscape and exhilarating atmos- 
phere of the Australian bush or in a Chelsea 
fuller of violent contrasts than it can show now. 
The plot of neither is remarkable; indeed, as a 
mere constructor of plots, Kingsley was not great. 
Coincidence jostles coincidence, people meet ap- 
parently from the ends of the earth, doors are 
opened upon crucial scenes by individuals who 
should have been, according to all the rules of 
life and art, attending to their business elsewhere. 
But you forget all this in the reading; you are 
led from scene to scene with no consciousness of 
unreality; you admire or laugh or weep under 
the spell of an enchanter who is never base in 
suggestion or mean in conception. He did not 
shrink from reality. There are scenes in The 
Hillyars and the Burtons which have a tang of 
truth, a vigor of definition, which I seldom find 
equaled in his greater contemporary, Charles 
Dickens. He avoided no aspect of life which 
might aid the honest development of his story, 
but he never groveled in the easy sensationalism 
of the stews. He was a sentimentalist, no doubt, 
but in the manner of Balzac and Thackeray, not 
of Sterne or Pierre Louys. No reader of Ravens- 
hoe is likely to forget that chapter called The 
Bridge at Last, in which Charles Ravenshoe fol- 
lows the tawdry sister of the little shoeblack to 
Marquis court, Little Marjoran street. “It was 
as still as death, but it was as light as day, for 
there were candles burning in every window.” 
The illumination was for one of those terrific 
general fights in which I believe the inhabitants 
of Marquis court no longer indulge. 

Henry Kingsley’s great power is concerned 
with two things—a lucid delineation of character 
and an absorbing main idea. Few writers, work- 
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ing in so broad and full a medium, have presented 
their types with such ease, with such consistent 
appropriateness of action and speech; few have 
more definitely kept in sight the objective of con- 
verging ways. Charles and Cuthbert Ravenshoe, 
Lord Saltire and old Lady Ascot, the rascal Lord 
Welter who discovered, to his wife’s anger and 
surprise, that “there are some things that a fel- 
low can’t do”—these people have in them the 
breath of life. It may be said that the story of 
Ravenshoe is melodramatic. It is. But the im- 
pression left by the book is not one of violent 
contrasts, of crude effects; it is an impression of 
reality rendered in terms of compassionate in- 
sight and noble dignity. And if this may be said 
of Ravenshoe—and, as I think, also of others of 
the novels—it may be asserted with still greater 
confidence of Mademoiselle Mathilde. The tur- 
moil and terror of the French Revolution have 
made a background for countless romances, and 
in most of them, even when essayed by the 
strong, the background has shadowed the little 
actors out of life. Not so in Mademoiselle 
Mathilde. Mathilde herself, almost deformed, 
clumsy in gait, opinionated, who “did not want a 
reason for everything,” glows through the pages 
with a wonderful grace and womanliness. Hardly 
less effective is her sister Adéle, the shallow and 
petulant, the sweet and the well-beloved. About 
these two, first living in Kingsley’s favorite West 
of England, afterward tossed hither and thither 
in the flood of the Revolution, gathers a drama 
having for end the glory of sacrifice and the sacra- 
ment of reconciliation. The gradual bringing to- 
gether of the estranged parents of the girls, the 
precisian D’Isigny and his uncontrollable and 
termagant wife, forms, as it were, the thesis of 
the story. By degrees almost imperceptible, 
through ways made terrible by calamity and 
death, they approach each other for that final 
understanding. It comes with the murder of 
Mathilde by the butchers outside the Abbaye. 
Henry Kingsley was a writer of the broadest 
sympathies. Even when an aspect of thought or 
life clashed with his personal predilections—and 
his father’s son was bound to inherit prejudices— 
he was never grossly unfair. Thus, he was never 
unjust, as the author of Westward Ho! was per- 
sistently unjust, to the Roman church. To a man 
of his experience and faculty of realization the 
narrower view was impossible. He was neither a 
preacher nor a partisan. Yet I know no books 
which breathe a healthier atmosphere, none which 
I would put more gladly into the hands of boys 
who are beginning to understand that the world 
is not a mere entertainment for those who can 
afford to pay for seats. All his novels, even the 


worst of them, are what I should call brave 
books. There is no pulling, no heightening of 
tragedy or pathos by means which are as easy 
as they are false. Some of his sentimental pas- 
sages are overdone, but, on the other hand, he 
never assails high heaven with nonsense, or 
makes his readers ashamed for themselves or 
him. His joy in youth and in the true youthful 
spirit saved him from the morbidity of those, 
and they are not few, who are snared into obliq- 
uity of vision by contemplation of their own 
uncollated past. He delighted in the portrayal of 
young people, and wrote with unmistakable zest 
many passages of the most boisterous and boyish 
comedy. The scene in Stretton in which the five 
boys going up from Gloucester to Oxford first 
appear at lecture, is irresistibly absurd. No 
wonder the Dean said, “In the whole course of 
my experience I never saw anything like this.” 

And if he was in acute and eager sympathy 
with the young, he was no less so with the old. 
This, surely, is a sufficient test of a man’s con- 
ception of values. His old people are always 
good, sometimes superb. Also, and this is worth 
noting, he elevated the office of those who serve. 
His faithful family servants take their places 
honestly in the involved schemes of his plots, 
a fact which must have been vastly refreshing to 
readers who may have wearied of the backstairs 
scandal of Thackeray. One need not inquire here 
which was the truer presentation, but it is worth 
while to remark that the kindlier view, and I 
think not without deliberate purpose, was set 
down by a less brilliant, though not a less honest, 
pen. 

In some respects Henry Kingsley was one of 
the most faulty writers of eminence who ever 
lived. His casual carelessnesses are innumerable ; 
sometimes his grammar is preposterous and 
might even be corrected in the nursery. It is a 
pity, I think, that they were not corrected in the 
latest edition of his works. Such lapses have 
little value, even to the critic, and when a writer 
has been dead for a quarter of a century so small 
a kindness to his memory might count for right- 
eousness. But even in this respect he sinned in 
good company, and need crave no absolution at 
the hands of his lovers. It may be that these 
lovers are more numerous than I suppose; it 
would be pleasant to find that they were. Here 
was a writer of brave ideals, of a sympathy never 
at fault, of an intuition marvelously keen; more- 
over, having a narrative gift lavish in expendi- 
ture and alive with the means of expression, and 
yet—who reads him? I am not exploiting a for- 
lorn hope, for I cherish the belief that in litera- 
ture there are no forlorn hopes. 
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The Decay of Races...... David Starr Jordan,...... Popular Science 


Not long ago I visited the town of Novara, in 
northern Italy. There, in a wheatfield, the farm- 
ers have plowed up skulls of men till they have 
piled up a pyramid ten or twelve feet high. Over 
this pyramid some one has built a canopy to 
keep off the rain. These were the skulls of young 
men of Savoy, Sardinia and Austria—men of 
eighteen to thirty-five years of age, without physi- 
cal blemish so far as may be, peasants from the 
farms and workmen from the shops, who met 
at Novara to kill each other over a matter in 
which they had very little concern. Should the 
Prince of Savoy sit on his unstable throne or 
yield it to some one else? This was the question. 
It matters not the decision. History doubtless 
records it, as she does many matters of less mo- 
ment. But this fact concerns us—here in thous- 
ands they died. Farther on, Frenchmen, Aus- 
trians and Italians fell together at Magenta, in 
the same cause. You know the color that we 
call Magenta, the hue of the blood that flowed 
out under the olive trees. Go over Italy as you 
will, there is scarcely a spot not crimsoned by 
the blood of France, scarcely a railway station 
without its pile of French skulls. You can trace 
them across to Egypt, to the foot of the Pyra- 
mids. You will find them in Germany—at Jena 
and Leipzig, at Liitzen and Bautzen and Auster- 
litz. You will find them in Russia, at Moscow; 
in Belgium, at Waterloo. “A boy can stop a 
bullet, as well as a man,” said Napoleon; and 
with the rest are the skulls and bones of boy’, 
“ere evening to be trodden like the grass.” “Born 
to be food for powder” was the grim epigram 
of the day, summing up the life of the French 
peasant. Read the dreary record of the glory 
of France, the slaughter at Waterloo, the 
wretched failure of Moscow, the miserable deeds 
of Sedan, the waste of Algiers, the poison of 
Madagascar, the crimes of Indo-China, the hid- 
eous results of barrack vice and its entail of 
disease and sterility, and you will understand the 
Man, with the Hoe. The man who is left, the 
man whom glory cannot use, becomes the father 
of the future men of France. As the long-horn 
cattle reappear in a neglected or abused herd 
of Durhams, so comes forth the aboriginal man, 
“the man of the hoe,” in a wasted race of men. 

In the loss of war we count not alone the man 
who falls or whose life is tainted with disease. 
There is more than one in the man’s life. The 
bullet that pierces his heart goes to the heart 


of at least one other. For each soldier has a 
sweetheart, and the best of these die, too—so far 
as the race is concerned—if they remain single 
for his sake. 

In the old Scottish ballad of the Flower of 
the Forest this thought is set forth: 

“T’ve heard the lilting at each ewe-milking 

Lassies a-lilting betore the dawn of day. 
But now they are moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
For the ‘Flower of the borest’ is a’ weed away.” 

Ruskin once said that “War is the foundation 
of all high virtues and faculties of men.” As 
well might the maker of phrases say that fire is 
the builder of the forest, for only in the flame 
of destruction do we realize the warmth and 
strength that lie in the heart of oak. Another 
writer, Harwick, declares that “War is essential 
to the life of a nation; war strengthens a nation 
morally, mentally and physically.” Such state- 
ments as these set all history at defiance. War 
can only waste and corrupt. “All war is bad,” says 
Benjamin Franklin, “some only worse than 
others.” “War has its origin in the evil passions 
of men,” and even when unavoidable or right- 
eous, its effects are most forlorn. The final effect of 
each strife for empire has been the degradation or 
extinction of the nation which led in the struggle. 

Greece died because the men who made her 
glory had all passed away and left none of their 
kin, and therefore none of their kind. “’Tis 
Greece, but living Greece no more,” for the 
Greek of to-day, for the most part, never came 
from the loins of Leonidas or Miltiades. He is 
the son of the stable-boys and scullions and slaves 
of the day of her glory, those of whom imperial 
Greece could make no use in her conquest of 
Asia. “Most of the old Greek race,” says Mr. 
W. H. Ireland, “has been swept away, and the 
country is now inhabited by persons of Slavonic 
descent. Indeed, there is strong ground for the 
statement that there was more of the old heroic 
blood of Hellas in the Turkish army of Edhem 
Pasha than in the soldiers of King George, who 
fled before them three years ago.” King George 
himself is only an alien placed on the Grecian 
throne to suit the convenience of the outside 
powers. In the late war some poet,* addressing 
the spirit of ancient Greece, appealed to her 

“Of all thy thousands grant us three 
To make a new Thermopyle.” 


*Lord Byron said something like this years ago.— 
Editor. 
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But there were not even three—not even one 
—‘“to make another Marathon,” and the Turkish 
troops swept over the historic country with no 
other hindrance than the effortless deprecation 
of Christendom. 

Why did Rome fall? It was not because un- 
trained hordes were stronger than disciplined 
legions. It was not that she grew proud, luxu- 
rious, corrupt, and thereby gained a legacy of 
physical weakness. We read of her wealth, her 
extravagance, her indolence and vice, but all 
this caused only the downfall of the enervated, 
the vicious and the indolent. The Roman legions 
did not riot in wealth. The Roman generals were 
not all entangled in the wiles of Cleopatra. “The 
Roman Empire,” says Seeley, “perished for want 
of men.” You will find this fact on the pages 
of every history, though few have pointed out 
war as the final and necessary cause of the Roman 
downfall. In his recent history of the Downfall 
of the Ancient World (Der Untergang der Anti- 
ken Welt, 1897), Prof. Otto Seeck, of Griefes- 
wald, makes this fact very apparent. The cause 
of the fall of Rome is found in the Extinction 
of the Best (Die Ausrottung der Besten), and 
all that remains to the historian is to give the 
details of this extermination. He says, “In 
Greece a wealth of spiritual power went down 
in the suicidal wars.” In Rome, “Marius and 
Cinna slew the aristocrats by hundreds and 
thousands. Sulla destroyed no less thoroughly 
the democrats, and whatever of noble blood sur- 
vived fell as an offering to the proscription of 
the triumvirate.” “The Romans had less of spon- 
taneous power to lose than the Greeks, and so 
desolation came to them all the sooner. He who 
was bold enough to rise politically was almost 
without exception thrown to the ground. Only 
cowards ‘remained, and from their brood came 
forward the new generations.” 

Switzerland is the land of freedom—the land 
of peace. But in earlier times some of the thrifty 
cantons sent forth their men as hireling soldiers 
to serve for pay under the flag of whomsoever 
might pay their cost. There was once a pro- 
verb in the French Court, “pas d’argent; pas de 
Suisses,” no money; no Swiss—for the agents of 
the free republic drove a close bargain. 

In Lucerne stands one of the noblest monu- 
ments in all the world, the memorial of the Swiss 
guard of Louis XVI., killed by the mob at the 
palace of Versailles. It is carved in the solid 
rock of a vertical cliff above a great spring in 
the outskirts of the city. A lion of heroic size, 
a spear thrust through its body, guarding in its 
dying paws the Bourbon lilies and the shield of 
France. And the traveler, Carlyle tells us, should 


~~ 


visit Lucerne and her monument, “not for Thor- 
waldsen’s sake alone, but for the sake of the 
German. Biederkeit and Tapferkeit, the valor 
which is worth and truth, be it Saxon, be it 
Swiss.” 

Beneath the lion are the names of those whose 
devotion it commemorates. And with the thought 
of their courage comes the thought of the pity 
of it, the waste of brave life in a world that has 
none too much. It may be fancy, but it seems 
to me that as I go about in Switzerland I can 
distinguish by the character of the men who 
remain those cantons which sent forth mercenary 
troops from those who kept their own for their 
own upbuilding. Perhaps for other reasons than 
this, Lucerne is weaker than Granbiinden, and 
Unterwalden less virile than little Appenzell. In 
any event, the matter is worthy of consideration, 
for this is absolutely certain: just in proportion 
to its extent and thoroughness is military selec- 
tion a cause of decline. 

Holland has become a nation of old men, rich, 
comfortable and unprogressive. Her sons have 
died in the fields of Java, the swamps of Achin, 
wherever Holland’s thrifty spirit has built up 
nations of slaves. It is said that Batavia alone 
has a million of Dutch graves. The armies of 
Holland to-day are recruited in every port. 
Dutch blood is too precious to be longer spilled 
in her enterprises. 

Spain died of empire centuries ago. She has 
never crossed our path. It was only her ghost 
which walked at Manila and Santiago. In 1630, 
the Augustian friar La Puente thus wrote of the 
fate of Spain: “Against the credit for redeemed 
souls I set the cost of Armadas and the sacrifice 
of soldiers and friars sent to the Philippines. And 
this I count the chief loss, for mines give silver, 
and forests give timber, but only Spain gives 
Spaniards, and she may give so many that she 
may be left desolate and constrained to bring 
up strangers’ children instead of her own.” “This 
is Castile”; said a Spanish knight; “she makes 
men and wastes them.” “This sublime and ter- 
rible phrase,” says Lieutenant Carlos Gilman 
Calkins, from whom I have received both these 
quotations, “sums up Spanish history.” 

The warlike nation of to-day is the decadent 
nation of to-morrow. It has ever been’so, and 
in the nature of things it must ever be. 

In his charming studies of Feudal and Modern 
Japan, Mr. Arthur Knapp returns again and 
again to the great marvel of Japan’s military 
prowess after more than two hundred years of 
peace. It is astonishing to him that after more 
than six generations in which physical courage 
has not been demanded, these virile virtues should 
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be found unimpaired. We can readily see that 
this is just what we should expect. In times of 
peace there is no slaughter of the strong, no 
sacrifice of the courageous. In the peaceful strug- 
gle for existence there is a premium glaced on 
these virtues. The virile and the brave survive. 
The idle, weak and dissipated go to the wall. 
If after two hundred years of incessant battle 
Japan still remained virile and warlike, that would 
indeed be the marvel. But that marvel no nation 
has ever seen. It is doubtless true that warlike 
traditions are most persistent with nations most 
frequently engaged in war. But the traditions of 
war and the physical strength to gain victories 
are very different things. Other things being 
equal, the nation which has known least of war 
is the one most likely to develop the “strong 
battalions” with whom victory must rest. 





Germany and England........... a ae Fortnightly 


One of the most distinguished of our public 
men happening to pass through Berlin when Bis- 
marck was at the zenith of his power, the great 
Chancellor desired an interview with him. The 
two men, though of course well known to each 
other by name and fame, had never met. The 
British statesman, naturally, suspected that Bis- 
marck wished to pick his brains or entangle him, 
and perhaps his country, in the toils of some 
Machiavellian policy, and prepared himself ac- 
cordingly for the encounter. To his surprise, 
Bismarck hardly- asked him a question, and 
showed no curiosity about the intentions and 
policy of Great Britain. On the contrary, he 
spoke with extraordinary frankness of the affairs 
of Germany, and especially of her perilous posi- 
tion between Russia and France. “Germany,” he 
said, “lies between two great military Empires, 
neither of which bears her any good will—Russia 
on one side, France on the other. She is not a 
match for both at the same time—a contingency 
by no means improbable. That was the question 
which I have had to solve, and I think I have 
solved it for some time to come. After con- 
sidering the matter in all its bearings, I came 
to the conclusion that my best plan was to give 
my two formidable neighbors occupation else- 
where. I contrived, therefore, the dual control 
between you and France in Egypt, and helped 
to create difficulties betyeen your Government 
and Russia in Afghanistan, in addition to your 
chronic jealousy of Russia in the Turkish Empire. 
I believe that I have thus prevented, at least 
during my lifetime, any combined attack by 
France and Russia on Germany.” 

This incident is a typical and most instructive 
illustration of Bismarckian policy. That policy 


is characterized by unmitigated duplicity, quali- 
fied by cynical frankness when frankness could 
be made to serve the purpose of the conspirator. 

But Bismarck is dead and gone. Yes, but his 
policy remains. When Leo XIII. was elected 
to the Papal chair, he sent a special envoy to Dr. 
von Déllinger with the message, “Come back, 
for there is another Pope.” “Yes,” answered 
the excommunicated Professor, “but the same 
Papacy.” So it is in Berlin. The Kaiser was 
trained by Bismarck, and has proved himself an 
apt disciple, surpassing even his master in some 
of the attributes of a successful ruler. Deter- 
mined to be master in his own realm, he ruth- 
lessly “dropt the pilot” who aimed at ruling as 
“Mayor of the Palace.” But he did not drop 
the “pilot’s” policy and methods of government, 
and he has given ample proof that he can apply 
them with an ability, a patience, and a dexterity 
which even Bismarck did not always exhibit. We 
are at present concerned with his attitude toward 
this country since he took the reins of foreign 
policy into his own hands. On the whole it has 
been friendly on the surface, but politically and 
commercially most hostile. We need not go 
farther back than the Kruger telegram in 1896. 
The German Chancellor, Count von Biilow, frank- 
ly admitted in the Reichstag, on the 12th of last 
December, that the telegram was not the off- 
spring of an unpremeditated impulse of resent- 
ment against a violation of public law, but a 
“ballon d’essai” to test the feasibility of persuad- 
ing one or two Great Powers to join Germany 
in a war against England. “I have not the 
slightest intention of disavowing that telegram,” 
said the Chancellor. It was not the fugitive im- 
pulse of a generous mind, but a deliberate act of 
Imperial policy. It escaped observation at the 
time that the Emperor paid a flying visit to 
Bismarck before despatching the telegram. We 
now know from the lips of Count von Biilow 
that we were spared an unprovoked war with 
Germany because the reception of the telegram, 
“not in Germany, but outside Germany, made 
it clear beyond all possibility of a doubt that, in 
the event of a conflict with England in Africa, 
we should have had to rely solely upon our own 
strength. From the perception of this fact a 
patriotic Government was bound to draw its own 
conclusions, and we drew our conclusions.” 

In fact, the German Government solicited the 
alliance of Russia and France against England 
there and then. Russia promptly refused. France 
did more. She offered to join England in the 
event of a war with Germany. Here we have 
doubtless the explanation of our flying squadron 
which immediately followed the Kruger telegram. 
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Germany realized her impotence against a Power 
which was dominant on the ocean, and she imme- 
diately set her wits to find a remedy; in other 
words to create a navy which should in the near 
future, perhaps in combination with some other 
Power, be able to dispute the naval supremacy 
of England. The German nation was more 
alarmed by the cost than attracted by the glory 
of a great navy. But the Emperor is not a man 
to give up lightly any policy which he thinks 
conducive to the interest and influence of Ger- 
many, and he promptly applied himself to the 
task of convincing his subjects of the imperative 
need of a powerful navy. Fortune favored him 
in unexpected ways. When the British Govern- 
ment foolishly refused Russia’s invitation to join 
her in settling the Far Eastern question between 
them on the collapse of China under the attack 
of Japan, the German Emperor eagerly snatched 
at the opportunity which England declined. 
Thus, without any footing in China, he secured 
an equipollent voice with Russia, England and 
France, in the politics of the Far East. This 
was followed by “the mailed fist” speech at Kiel, 
and the despatch of Prince Henry, as if in quest 
of a new world, to China in an old tub which 
took two months to make the voyage. That 
served as an object-lesson to the German Parlia- 
ment, which was then debating the Imperial navy 
bill with apathy tempered by some keen opposi- 
tion, especially on the part of the Roman Catholic 
members, whose hostility would wreck the Em- 
peror’s naval programme. Again fortune favored 
him. Two Roman Catholic priests, who hap- 
pened to be German subjects, were murdered in 
China. The Kaiser immediately demanded an 
indemnity of £200,000 for the relations of the 
martyrs, and the construction of a splendid cathe- 
dral by way of perpetual memorial and reparation. 
A novel way, truly, of making the blood of the 
marytrs the seed of the church. 

The Chinese Government, however, granted 
the demand, and the incident seemed closed. But 
the prompt compliance of the Celestial Govern- 
ment, so far from satisfying, seemed to irritate 
the German Government. For the submission of 
China was speedily followed by the apparition of 
a German squadron in the harbor of Kiao-Chow, 
with an ultimatum demanding the surrender of 
that fine port within forty-eight hours, on pain 
of bombardment. Powerless to resist this free- 
booter’s raid—a cynical commentary on the Krug- 
er telegram denouncing the Jameson raid—China 
again submitted, and was rewarded by a demand 
of a ninety-nine years’ lease of Kiao-Chow, with 
a considerable strip of territory behind it and the 
immediate substitution of the German flag and 


officials for the Chinese. This also was granted, 
as was also the subsequent demand for Shan- 
tung as a German sphere of influence. Then fol- 
lowed the scramble of the other Powers, the up- 
rising of, the Chinese, and the extraordinary 
fatuity by which the Kaiser was permitted to send 
a German generalissimo to command the inter- 
national troops. We now learn that one or two 
royal princes are to be sent to Berlin alone to 
proclaim to Europe the submission of China. The 
Anglo-German agreement, moreover, while con- 
firming Germany’s exclusive rights in Shan-tung, 
shares England’s sphere of influence in the Yang- 
tse Valley with Germany. It requires no prophet 
to see that on the conclusion of peace Germany 
will loom in the imagination of the Chinese as 
the mightiest of the European Powers, while 
England will occupy an inferior place. . . 

Let it be clearly understood that Germany is 
the one country in Europe with which it is quite 
impossible for England to arrive at a working 
understanding beneficial to each; and this, not 
from national antipathy, but from economic neces- 
sity. National antipathies can be overcome, but 
the economic needs of Germany are permanent 
factors in her policy. Her population is increas- 
ing more rapidly than that of any country in 
Europe. It is now fifty-seven millions. For this 
reason, and also in order to escape the conscrip- 
tion, there has been for years a large leakage of 
the youth of Germany by emigration to foreign 
lands. What Germany needs, therefore, is a great 
development of her commerce, together with col- 
onies sufficiently rich and attractive to allure her 
surplus population, which would thus still remain 
available for her army. But Great Britain crosses 
her path in every direction as a formidable com- 
mercial and colonial rival, and it has been the 
dream of the German Foreign Office, ever since 
Bismarck began to shape its policy, to destroy 
our commercial and naval supremacy. 


Starting a New Commonwealth Sprinofield Republican 


The new federal government of Australia be- 
gins its existence under the premiership of Mr. 
Barton, the most eminent of living Australian 
statesmen, and his cabinet begins its career with 
seven members, two each from Victoria and New 
South Wales, the largest and richest of the 
States, while the other three are divided among 
the remaining States, Tasmania alone being ex- 
cluded at the outset. There are so few States in 
the new commonwealth that it is easy to foresee 
that cabinets will be made up on the principle 
largely of State representation, although there 
is no constitutional clause or law requiring a 
distribution of cabinet seats on any such basis. 
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In the United States the republican form of gov- 
ernment began with thirteen States, so that the 
cabinets have never been formed with reference 
to State representation, but representation by sec- 
tions has grown up in the American cabinet system 
and has acquired much of the force of unwritten 
law. 

The Australian premier has made no such 
effort, in the composition of his cabinet, as 
President George Washington made in 1789, to 
ignore political parties and to prevent, if possi- 
ble, the passing of the government under the 
control of the party system. Washington invited 
men of the most antagonistic political principles 
to the chief places in his cabinet council. Jef- 
ferson, the great democratic radical, became Sec- 
retary of State, while Hamilton, the great aristo- 
cratic conservative, became Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was Washington’s hope that they 
would work in harmony; how complete was his 
disappointment and how absolute was the failure 
of his non-partisan theory of government is famil- 
iar to every reader of American history. It is 
by no means settled even now that democratic 
republics cannot be governed without the party 
system, so recent writers on the political institu- 
tions of Switzerland assure us; but Washington 
was certainly far ahead of his time. Mr. Bar- 
ton, the first Australian premier, and his fellow- 
statesmen doubtless were familiar with the first 
American President’s experience, and they be- 
lieve that, whatever the future may develop, 
a cabinet based on the party system was the only 
one that would work in Australia. For the first 
cabinet of the new commonwealth has been frank- 
ly formed on party lines. 

When it came to tracing the lines upon which 
to divide the people, however, in this process of 
cabinet construction, the Australian premier had 
to exercise his own judgment to a considerable 
extent. Yet, compared with President Washing- 
ton, it is evident that he has had some advantages 
in this matter. If Washington had wished to 
make his cabinet a party affair, it is not likely 
that he would have known how to do it. He 
was himself in 1789 no politician, like Jefferson 
and Hamilton. As a soldier and national leader 
he stood for the whole people, and the idea of 
party was then foreign to his mind, although by 
the end of his two administrations he had come 
to be in sympathy with the side of Hamilton, 
Adams and Marshall. It was a time, too, when 
political parties were still too vaguely defined for 
him to make a partisan choice, and, finally, it 
must be noted, that for Washington at the outset 
of his administration to have excluded any of the 
great rival leaders of public opinion from his 


cabinet would have been disastrous, if not fatal, 
to the young republic, since public opinion was 
still skeptical as to the merits of the constitution 
itself. 

But the first premier of the Australian com- 
monwealth has faced no such difficulties. Party 
government in all English-speaking and most 
civilized countries has grown to be the conven- 
tional mode of administration, and in Australia 
parties had already flourished in the separate 
colonies before the commonwealth was born. In 
deciding, therefore, what line he should take in 
making up his first cabinet, Mr. Barton simply 
recognized the issue which had already been per- 
haps the most prominent in the colonial era, 
and that was the issue of protection against free 
trade. Mr. Barton is a moderate protectionist, 
and he invited to his cabinet only those who 
shared his views in fiscal affairs. Other party 
issues will quickly arise, but that one well suffices 
as a basis upon which to start the machinery of 
party government. 

A moderate protectionist policy may at first 
be indorsed by the Australian electorate, although 
the first parliamentary elections were not a 
triumph for protectionist ideas. New South 
Wales, the old stronghold of free trade, elected 
sixteen members of free trade principles and ten 
members of protectionist principles, while Vic- 
toria, the citadel of protection in the antipodes, 
chose nineteen protectionists, as against four free 
traders. The other States brought about a mixed 
parliamentary result, and the two houses will 
now stand as follows on this issue: House, forty 
protectionists and thirty-five free traders; Senate, 
fifteen protectionists and twenty-one free traders. 
The elections producing this result were not con- 
tested, it is said, on the clean-cut issue of pro- 
tection or free trade, since it was the first elec- 
tion held under the commonwealth, and many 
exceptional factors, personal and otherwise, en- 
tered into the balloting. For a real party test 
on this issue, later elections must be awaited. 
Victoria is very zealous for the protectionist 
policy since the manufactures already developed 
by her nursing in colonial days are now hungry 
for the much wider home market provided by the 
confederation. The opposition will come from 
New South Wales and. the States which are more 
exclusively agricultural in their industry. 

The future of the Australian commonwealth, it 
is to be hoped, will be most prosperous and glor- 
ious. So far as native genius for self-govern- 
ment goes its lacks nothing to make a stable, 
progressive, civilized nation. It needs a large 
immigration, however, in the next twenty-five or 
fifty years to attain high rank. 
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Songs of War 


The White Man's Burden...R. U. Johnson...New York Evening Post 


What is the White Man’s Burden? 
Does destiny demand 

His back be laden higher 
By every dusky hand? 

Am I my brother’s keeper, 
Or keeper of his lands? 


What is the White Man’s Burden? 
Is it the mounting flood 
Of treasure, vain to vanquish 
The tides of patriot blood, 
While our supremest jewel 
Is trampled in the mud? 


What is the White Man’s burden 
That weighs upon his sleep? 
To hear the hundreds dying? 
To see the thousands weep? 
Oh, wanton war that haunts him! 
Oh, seed that he must reap! 


What is the White Man’s burden— 
The burden of his song 

That once was “Peace and Justice; 
The Weak beside the Strong?” 

He falters in the singing 
At memory of the wrong. 


What though our vaunt of Freedom 
Must evermore be mute, 

And the trading of men’s vices 
Drag both below the brute; 

Go bribe new ships to bring it— 
The White Man’s burden—loot! 


The Enemy.........+ William Watson........... London Daily News 


Unschooled in Letters and in Arts unversed; 
Ignorant of Empire; bounded in their view 

By the lone billowing veldt where they upgrew 
Amid great silences; a people nursed 

Apart, the far-sown seed of them that erst 

Not Alva’s sword could tame; now, blindly hurled 
Against the march of the majestic world, 

They fight and die with dauntless bosoms curst. 
Crazed, if you will; demented, not to yield 

Ere all is reft! Yet, mad though these may be, 
They have striven as noblest Englishmen did use 
To strive for freedom; and no Briton he 

Who to such valor in a desperate field 

A knightly salutation can refuse. 


PF POE FI in vcceccecesedecsesecqeseced Baltimore American 


The drums of war are silent, 
The guns of war are still, 
The shouts of the war have died away 
On crimsoned plain and hill, 
The battle flags and banners 
Sway idly in disuse, 
And the smile of peace makes all things bright, 
When the bugles sound a truce. 
The bugles sing it gladly— 
They sing with might and main— 
And the echoes wake from peak to peak 
To carry the refrain. 
From camp to camp the message 
Bids all the warfare cease, 


From the Tagal with his gallo for a god, 
To the Yankee with his feet upon his sod, i. 
From the Briton to the Boer, f 
It is saliently sure { 
That the worship of the war-work is abroad. 

And the wisdomless and wicked routs the rational 


And the battle smoke drifts far away, 
With the bugles singing peace. 

And the song of peace sighs softly 
O’er every sunken mound; 

It chants in the saddest symphony 
A requiem profound; 

It whispers to the dreamers; 
“Your country loves the best 

The gallant ones who die for her”— 
With the bugles singing “Rest.” 

A truce to the crashing cannon— 
A halt to the marching feet— 

For the bugle’ calms all the wrath of men, 
With its benediction sweet. 

And war no more may ravage, 
Nor death again stalk loose, 

For the song of peace enthralls us all 
When the bugles sound a truce. 


Mankind Loves a Fight....Edmund Vance Cooke....Cleveland Press 


It is bloody, it is brutal, it is bad; 

It is senseless, it is savage, it is sad; 

But it still remains the fact, 

By the wide world’s word and act; 

When the bugle blows the heart of man is glad. 
War is wisdomless and wicked; peace is rational 


and right, ; ; 4 
But the unrefuted fact remains that mankind loves é 
a fight. _ 


We may have our Peace Conventions at The 


Hague, 


We may swear that war’s a pestilential plague, 

But the picture men admire 

Is the death-daubed “Blood and Fire,” 

And the “Dreaming Peace” is vigorless and vague. 
We may seem as calm as cattle chewing at the 


peaceful cud, 


But the fever of the tiger lingers latent in the 


blood. 


and right, | 


For the unrefuted fact remains that mankind loves 


a fight. 


Another Recessional,.........+++: Joseph Smith......-ccceeeee Life 


Clan of the Lion, braggart, scold— 
Tribe of the long-shunned battle line, 

Beneath whose flag of blood and gold j 
The jackal and the vulture dine. 

Lord Bobs. your hosts are struggling yet— 

So is De Wet—So is De Wet 


The tumult and the shouting die— 
The drunken cockneys home depart; 
The orphan’s grief, the widow’s sigh, 
The glory of the broken heart— 
Lord Bobs. these ghosts are with you yet— 
So is De Wet—So is De Wet. 
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Far-called, your armies melt away 
Before the freeman’s Mauser fire; 
Lo, all your pomp of yesterday 
Is draggled in the Transvaal mire. 
Jibe of the Nations! Spared as yet, 
Beware De Wet—Beware De Wet. 


Still drunk with dregs of power, you loose 
Wild tongues that speak of baffled greed. 
Such boasting as pale cravens use 
Who owe their safety to their speed. 
Lord Bobs, your boasts make laughter yet, 


Where rides De Wet—Where strikes De Wet. 


For British hearts who put their trust 
In greed, dishonor, pride, and power, 

There waits Disaster’s acrid dust, 
Humiliation’s bitter hour. 

Lord Bobs, your hosts are still beset 

By bold De Wet—By bold De Wet. 


A Soldier’s Reverie in the Philippines..... Garrett Cross...... Pilot 


Oh for a sight of the old northland 
With its wintry winds and snow, 

With a lightsome step and a bounding heart 
How gladly would I go. 


WAR 65 


To see once more my dear old home 
Near where the Hudson flows; 

To be with fond hearts grouped around 
While the welcome fire glows. 


Awav from the South with its burning sun 
And its summer the long year through, 

For a whistling breath of the frosty air 
To stir the blood anew. 


While sadly keeping the sentry watch 
Round where my comrades sleep, 

My heart is back with kind old friends, 
Beyond Pacific’s deep. 


PGR otcsntcnstennted I EF iiiiaicsssncccseee Ainslee's 


All trembling is the meadow; 
All crimson is the rill. 

The dead lie in the valley; 
The dead lie on the hill. 

And one side is the victor, 
The other side has lost— 

The women of two peoples 
Are counting up the cost. 


The Roll Of Glory ....cccecseeeseesees Henry H. HArrison........ceccee-seeee Florida Times-Union 


’Neath the southern seas the lightning speeds the message on its way, 
Brings a waiting world the tidings of the battles day by day; 

Brings the tale of long disaster, broken prestige, Britain’s loss 

At the hands of those who face her—far beneath the southern cross, 
Where a little band of farmers, bearded men and silent, stand, 

Fight for home and faith and freedom, wife and child and native land; 
Sons of conquering sires at Alkmaar, Lutzers, Leyden, Holy Lee, 
Latest-born of Christian nations—Lybia, battling to be free. 


There the fourfold hosts of England war, with pirate flag unfurled, 
There the patriot Boers are fighting ’gainst the robbers of the world, 
There the hireling hordes encompass, like a devastating flood, 
Grandsires, sires and sons resisting England’s rule of spoil and blood; 
Our of Afric’s depths absymal springs another warrior race; 
Through the battleflames baptismal Lybia wins a nation’s place— 
While the waiting world is watching every movement of the fight, 
Praying to the God of Battles to give victory to the right. 


Belmont, Enslin, Modder River, tell the world how goes the fray, 
Where the Lybian lion, crouching, bars the Briton’s bloody way: 
Stormberg, Ladysmith, Colenso tell how beaten British run, 
Where the swift Tugela River sparkles in the southern sun. 
Generals, lords and captains dying, mid the rout they cannot stop; 
Broken British column flying down the slopes of Spion Kop; 

In the stately homes of England women weep and deathbells toll 
While the conquering Afrikander writes new names on glory’s roll— 


Freedom’s roll of names immortal, famed in story and in song, 
Carrabobo, Ayacucho, Queretaro and San Juan, 

Yorktown, Eutaw. Saratoga, Monmouth, Guilford, Bunker Hill— 
Names that stir the patriot bosom, wake the patriot spirit still— 
Cartagena, Taragoza, field where famed Tolosa sits, 

Chalons, Bouvines, Tours and Orleans, Jena, Friedland, Austerlitz. 
Red Lepanto, wild Morganten, Fontenoy and Bannockburn. 
Heritage of every people seeking freedom in its turn. 


Hail! O Sister-Land of Freemen, fighting those we fought of yore! 
Naught can dim the deathless glory of the victories of the Boer! 

E’en should tyrants’ armies crush thee, e’en should tenfold robbers rend, 
Bide thy time and train thy children—thou wilt conquer in the end; 
Thine the land and thine the increase: thine thy sons will ever be; 
Time will bring thee strength and numbers; men like thine can but be free. 
Spion Kop and Magersfontein will be famous evermore; 

Fight the fight that knows no yielding, and thy freedom will be sure! 
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Table Talk: Concerning Eating and Drinking 


Unfamiliar Drinks. .......ccccevecreeceeeerseceens London Standard 


There are many intoxicants which are hardly 
ever seen outside the localities where they are 
manufactured. For example, there is the grand 
old drink of the Vikings—mead. It is made 
from honey, fermented, and, though it does not 
taste as if it were of any particular strength, it is 
stronger than the oldest ale, and the unsuspect- 
ing imbiber will find himself quite suddenly laid 
out after a couple of ordinary glasses. This 
liquor is made plentifully in Huntingdonshire 
and in some parts of Wales, as well as in other 
counties. But the Londoner knows it not. He 
even believes that it is a drink which, like sack, 
nobody now knows how to make. Yet, barring 
its intoxicating effects to those not used to it, it 
is one of the most wholesome and palatable alco- 
holic beverages in existence. Another drink not 
much known in England, but common in the 
United States, which conceals the most intoxicat- 
ing qualities beneath a mild taste, name, and 
appearance, is what in the States is known as 
hard cider. One gets it, though rarely, in Somer- 
setshire. A glass of it will upset a strong man 
who is not used to it. In some parts of the 
country a most fiery and potent spirit is made 
from plums. It is manufactured and sold sur- 
reptitiously, and can be made either from ordinary 
cultivated plums or from the wild greengage, 
which in Huntingdonshire is called a “crack.” 
This spirit is water white, and the taste for it 
is an acquired one, for to the uninitiated it re- 
sembles methylated spirit. There are many 
varieties of beer made in England which are only 
locally known and appreciated. Heather beer 
is one of these. It is getting uncommon now, 
as the older people who know the recipe are 
gradually dying out, and the youhger generation 
are content with the ordinary beer at the village 
inn, arsenicated or otherwise. Many of the old 
English drinks survive in out-of-the-way villages. 
They are unattainable to the ordinary traveler, 
one reason for this being that, unless he be a 
pedestrian tourist, he will never probably strike 
the places where these old brews are made, and 
even if he should, they are not sold at inns, 
though they may be made there for private con- 
sumption only. Their chief manufacturers are 
old housekeepers to small farmers and cottagers, 
so that it is only by living in a village and know- 
ing the inhabitants that one may get to know 
of these drinks. “Koorow.” an old liquor, prac- 
tically obsolete these three hundred years, is still 


made in certain villages of Derbyshire. It is a 
species of ale, exceedingly smooth, and flavored 
with spices. Another old English beer is “braket,” 
which is made from ale, pepper, and honey. This 
is a drink which was exceedingly popular in 
the fourteen hundreds. It can be got in certain 
parts of Hampshire and Dorsetshire. “Aleberry” 
is still another which may yet be found, though 
seldom. Its necessary ingredients are old beer, 
spices, sugar and bread. But old beer has now 
become a rarity. ‘ 

Some terribly potent liquors can be distilled 
from the innocent-looking banana. Also from the 
milk of the cocoanut. They are fond of the 
latter in the West Indies, though, of course, the 
chief drink there is rum. The drinks of the Old 
World are as many and as varied_as those of the 
New. The Japanese make an excellent one from 
the plum and from the flowers of the mother- 
wort and the peach. The Chinese produce several 
qualities of spirit from rice and -pulse, all of them 
intoxicating, and most of them poisonously in- 
toxicating, besides which they can make an alco-. 
holic drink from mutton. The Russians run them 
close in a curious preparation of an animal nature. 
This is their qwass, a drink which to the unin- 
itated tastes like soap and water, and which is 
made from milk. 


The German Palateé....scccccececccccccesveseces Milwaukee Sentinel 


It takes a Teutonic nose properly to appreciate 
the mingled odors of the delicatessen shop and 
a Teutonic eye to really glisten with pleasure 
at a glimpse of its strange wares. The American 
palate only arrives at a real love of delicatessen 
by a triumph of experience over instinct, but, 
once arrived at, the Yankee is likely to outdo the 
very German himself in a fondness for queer fish 
and queerer cheese. 

So it comes about that of the many who patron- 
ize the little shop in West Water street or the 
odoriferous stalls at the German market there are 
almost as many Americans as Germans, and Mil- 
waukeeans long ago ceased to apologize to chance 
callers for the fragrance permeating their estab- 
lishments on those occasions when some new kind 
of pickled herring has been tested and found 
good. At the shop in question are to be found 


not only all sorts of imported goods in the line. 


of fish, cheese and pates, but in an upper story 
a white-capped cook with an accent as broad as 
her knowledge of German culinary secrets works 
all day filling the orders that come for special 






































dishes or in making ready the fresh herring and 
potato salad that is always kept on hand in the 
shop. She can at a moment’s notice give sugges- 
tions for a German supper which the mind of the 
American-bred hostess would never have thought 
of, and for a consideration she will undertake to 
put upon your Sunday evening table a meal which 
outside of Milwaukee or possibly New York could 
not be duplicated this side of the fatherland. Your 
guests may or may not like it. Their attitude 
will depend upon the education of their sensory 
nerves, but at any rate you will have established 
your reputation as the giver of unique affairs, and 
the make-believe kartoffel salad that your neigh- 
bor serves will be gauged at its true worth. The 
salad you will serve will be of a compound no 
Yankee cook would venture to imitate. 

The little shop is one of the quaintest places 
in town. <A _ pink-cheeked, flaxen-haired girl 
comes forward to attend your wants and to 
chuckle audibly at the dismay that seizes you 
as she lifts the covers of certain tall glass jars. 

“You don’t like it, no?” she says with a quaint 
German drawl. “If you will but taste it once 
you will not be disturbed by the smell.” 

So with an inward prayer to the special little 
god that watches over your health and well-being 
you sample, timidly and hopelessly, the dainty she 
holds out to you on the tip of the fork. The fear 
vanishes and something akin to joy fills your 
soul, for you have experienced a distinctly new 
gustatory sensation. It may or may not be pleas- 
ing. The joy in the sensation lies in its novelty. 

“A menu for a real German supper?” repeats 
the flaxen-haired maiden in response to a ques- 
tion. “That is difficult. There ‘are so many 
things to choose from, but if I were ordering a 
real nice meal, all savory and good tasting, I 
would have, for instance, a herring salad, a dish 
of head cheese, some hand cheese, a loaf of 
pumpernickle, strong coffee and beer. That 
would be a nice combination,’ and she smiled 
cheerfully. 

The herring salad, which is one of the dishes 
that the shop makes every day and keeps on hand 
for its regular customers, was really attractive 
in appearance, with its garnishings of pink 
shrimps, green capers and curly lettuce leaves, 
and so, too, was the head cheese, done in a 
graceful mold and clear and transparent. There 
are many different kinds of herring. There is 
herring done in sour cream and mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Then there are the pickled herrings. There 
is the herring that is fried in butter and put up 
in spiced vinegar, the Rollmops herring that is 
stuffed with pickles, the Meri herring that is 
done in spiced vinegar, and there are smoked 
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and dried herring of all sizes. There were dried 
eels with smooth, shiny skins, pickled pork 
tongues in bulk and pickled lambs’ tongues in 
little glass jars. There were spiced anchovies 
and dried goose legs and all the known variety 
of “wurst” from the pale gray “leber wurst” to 
the dark-colored blood sausage, and thick slices 
of dried sturgeon and cod. 

The cheeses were in cases nearest the door for 
obvious reasons. You were aware of their pres- 
ence the instant your foot crossed the threshold 
and not for a second could you lose sight of the 
fact that they were somewhere near, so insistent 
was their fragrance despite due precautions that 
had been taken in the way of air-tight jars. Be- 
sides the cheese and the fish the shelves of the 
delicatessen shop groan beneath their burden of 
canned delicacies. There are few sweets, though 
all sorts of German chocolates are sold, choco- 
lates such as you can find nowhere else in town, 
and which hold the secret of the smooth, brown 
drink of Vienna. There were mushrooms dried 
and canned, pates of goose livers, chicken, tur- 
key, partridge and anchovy, all ready to be served 
on a bit of cracker or a slice of toast. There 
were mustards of French and German mixtures 
and sauces of every description, and there were, 
too, great pails of potato chips, crisp and yellow, 
but these were things that one can find elsewhere, 
while you will search the town over to see her- 
ring in as many guises or cheese of so varied and 
penetrating a scent as is to be found in the little 
delicatessen shop that caters to the cultivated 
German taste. 


The Italian’s Coohery.......ceccccccscccccsecsecceses New York Sun 


Italian cookery has grown steadily in favor 
with Americans since the first restaurants were 
opened many years ago in obscure and unfask- 
ionable parts of the city. Now they abound and 
have a paying patronage, the larger part of which 
is American. It is a generally admitted fact that 
French cookery palls very quickly upon the palate 
of some people, and the fact was often commented 
upon that one of the leading restaurant keepers 
of New York was wont to steal away to less 
fashionable dining rooms than his own quite fre 
quently for dinner. 

While the larger Italian restaurants have lost 
much of their former character through an aping 
of American fittings and customs in the service 
the cooking remains as true to its traditions as 
that of the Chinese. It loses nothing nor does 
it gain from other fashions. It has a hint of 
garlic in its sauce and the trail of cheese in 
its soups. There is a savor of chestnuts in its 
dressings, a sturdy substantiality to its bread, 
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and the warmth of the Italian sun is in its 
wines. 

Small and cheaper priced Italian eating places 
abound on the upper side streets off Broadway 
and are gayly decorated within and extremely 
clean. The prices charged for dinners are won- 
derfully low. The soup and spaghetti are always 
good, and the oil and wine are apt to be bad. 
But the host is always smiling, bowing, welcom- 
ing guests and greeting them with a good will 
entirely unlike that of the usual genial type of res- 
taurant keeper, for the Italian’s temperament is 
essentially hospitable. 

Besides the flavor that distinguishes Italian 
cookery it has the merit of being extremely nour- 
ishing and healthful. While it may not tempt 
the over-delicate palate it will never injure the 
digestion or the nerves. The foods most in favor 
are the farinaceous sort, all of which possess 
much nutriment. The Italian never fries any- 
thing but fish, and never broils in the American 
style, but braises in such a way that all the juices 
of the meat are preserved. Then there are the 
typical Italian ragouts of savory taste and, above 
all, the sauces, which, when well made, possess 
a charm all their own—less piquant than the 
French, but more mysterious. 

The Italians add cheese to nearly every dish 
they concoct. Its presence is not always revealed, 
but it is there. At most of the restaurants grated 
cheese is served in small dishes and added to 
the soup, the sauces and meats, much as some 
Americans add catsups. This and the extensive 
use of beans, chestnuts and mushrooms, as well 
as the famous macaroni of the country, are the 
ingredients that give character to the cooking. 
Then there are delicious sweets and creams of 
which the Italians are fond. 

Parmesan and Gorgonzola are the two famous 
Italian cheeses, the former being always upon 
the Italian table in grated form, besides being 
largely used in the cooking. It is made in Parma 
from cows’ milk. The cream is used for butter 
and it is the lack of the cream which gives the 
Parmesan cheese its peculiar dryness. The Gor- 
gonzola, which somewhat resembles the English 
Stilton, is also made in the north of Italy and 
is much lauded by epicures. 

Spaghetti enjoys more favor with Americans 
than the national macaroni, which the true Italian 
prefers. The tomato sauce, which is generally 
served with the macaroni and spaghetti, is the 
real secret of its wonderful taste and savor. 

In all the Italian dishes the same elaborate 
forms of cookery are observed. No dish is so 
unimportant that it can be prepared simply or 
without much ceremony. No impatient or care- 


less cook need ever try to emulate the Italian 
chef. The French cook will braise a leg of mut- 
ton in a pan with some bacon, a few carrots, 
onions and herbs. But the Italian cook makes 
the dish a work of art. 

The Italians serve chestnuts boiled asa vegetable 
with butter as a sauce. They have many excel- 
lent ways of preparing cauliflower and egg-plant 
with grated Parmesan. Their boiled beans are 
always reénforced with broth, wine, and garlic, 
giving them additional flavor and nutrition. Their 
chickens and capons are boiled in spiced broths. 
They have a chicken stew in which eggs, pork 
and oysters are combined, and while many of 
the recipes seem to verge on the Spanish they 
lack the distinctive qualities of the latter and 
the hot peppery sauces and dressings. 

The salad is almost the chief part of the Italian 
dinner after the spaghetti. The characteristic 
Italian salad is prepared with cold fish, elaborate- 
ly garnished with vegetables of green and of 
vivid colors cut in stars and crescents. This 
service of cold fish is a decided novelty. At 
one restaurant in town it is made a specialty. 

A large and perfectly shaped slice of cold boiled 
halibut or salmon is placed on a large platter. At 
one end is a bouquet of crisp lettuce leaves, at 
the other a bunch of green parsley. At one side 
of the fish is a portion of white beans, boiled, and 
at the other of green or black beans. In a circle 
about the slice of fish are slices of tomato, stars 
cut from carrots, rings of olives, maltese crosses 
of beets, while the top of the fish is strewn with 
powdered chives, hard-boiled eggs, minced boiled 
potatoes and lemon in fancy slices. This is a 
wonderfully bright looking and wonderfully plen- 
teous dish, chromoesque in its color minglings. 

Another Italian style of preparing salmon is 
to boil the fresh fish and serve it with macaroni 
around it and over all a tomato sauce and Par- 
mesan cheese. The green salads combine as many 
as a dozen different ingredients sometimes, noth- 
ing being omitted which can be added with im- 
punity. 

An Italian omelet is made from two eggs beat- 
en with salt, pepper and cayenne and cooked in 
butter in a pan that has been rubbed with garlic. 
Then a tablespoon of grated Parmesan is added. 

To nearly every dish the flavor of garlic is 
essential. But the good Italian cook is chary 
of an overdose of this odorous vegetable. In 
many dishes its presence is undiscernible and in 
the others it is only suspected. Its use in the 
preparation of spaghetti is the secret of the excel- 
lence of the dish when served by an Italian cook 
as compared with its absolute tastelessness as 
usually prepared by Americans. 
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Dinners of Bohemia, Ancient and Modern“ 


By Joun Paut Bococx. 
Te 


The author of the immortal Ballad of Bouil- 
labaisse remembered that he had often and often, 
in his airy flights to the good times of antiquity, 
“cut off great collops of the smoking beeves under 
Achilles’ tent, and sat down to a jovial, scram- 
bling dinner along with Penelope’s suitors at 
Ithaca.” That was going as far back in the lore 
of gormandizing as was possible for even such 
an expert as Thackeray. Beef, mutton, bread, 
salt and wine were, perhaps, as well prepared 
and as aptly served in Penelope’s well ordered 
household as they were, two thousand years later, 
by the varlets of William the Conqueror. From 
Homer to Spenser, the art of dining stood still— 
except in Greece and Rome, in the age which 
Horace illuminated and Lucullus disgraced. The 
barbarian conquerors of the Imperial City soon 
turned the hands,of the dinner clock back to the 
time of the Trojan war. Here is Pope’s descrip- 
tion of a typical feast in the tent of Achilles: 


Patroclus o’er the blazing fire 

Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire; 

The brazen vase Automedon sustains 

Which flesh of porker, sheep and goat contains. 
* * K 


Meanwhile, Patroclus sweats the fire to raise, 
The tent is brightened with the rising blaze; 
Then, when the languid flames ‘at length subside, 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide; 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns; 
With bread the glittering canisters they load. 
* * * * 


The first fat offerings, to the immortals due, 
Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw, 
Then each indulging in the social feast 

His thirst and hunger soberly represt.” 


From which it appears that there was, first, 
braiséd meat, and then grilled bones, over which 
the salt was sprinkled, just as they were snatched, 
with the fingers, from the glowing coals. The 
wine of Samnium was served in embossed silver 
loving-cups; there was no drinking to speak of 
until the eating was done. 

Horace, the greatest name in the annals of 
ancient Bohemia, takes up the art of dining where 
“the blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle” left it. 
None better than this wonderful Roman, whose 
light-hearted lyrics defy the ages, “knew and 
studied the cheap philosophy of life.” He was 
as gay, as eloquent, as witty in the palace of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline Hill as in his own 


*North American Review. 


villa on the Sabine Farm. His genius won him 
the friendship of the Emperor, and his songs of 
love and battle, of the fountain of Bandusia and 
the death of Cleopatra, come home to the heart, 
even after twenty centuries. Turned loose in the 
streets of Rome, after the battle of Philippi, with- 
out money, his patrimony and his political influ- 
ence lost in the downfall of his patron Brutus; 
unknown, save as the son of a freedman, Horace 
might readily have fallen to the dissolute level 
of his immortal brother and successor, Villon. 
He showed himself the greatest of all Bohemians, 
scorning a dishonorable action, relying on his 
own resources, seeking the favor of those who 
could help him, not by pitiful whining, but in 
such manly fashion that the choice spirits of the 
famous Augustan era speedily welcomed him to 
the brotherhood. Virgil, Pollio, Plotius, Varius 
and Maecenas became his friends. 

Some years later, they accompanied him on 
that most famous of historical revels, the journey 
to Brundusium. “While in my senses,” he de- 
clared, when he met them at Sinuessa, “nothing 
can I prefer to a pleasant friend.” Thereupon, 
the glorious Romans set out to make a night of 
it; not one night, but fifteen nights and days, 
they turned into a frolic, as they staged it along 
the Appian Way for three hundred and twelve 
miles. — 

“Dinner is the meal of the body, supper the 
repast of the intellect,’ some modern Horatian 
has said. That was a notable supper, at the villa 
of Cocceius, seven days out from Rome; the rival 
clowns entertaining the company with their quips, 
as the authors of the Odes and Eclogues clinked 
goblets over the table, and laughed the hours 
away. Horace says: “Jucunde coenam produxi- 
mus.” Yet it was not for over-indulgence that 
they prolonged the pleasures of the table. At the 
Sabine Farm, to which Horace did not hesitate to 
invite such a fashionable beauty as Tyndaris, his 
own favorite “prandium,” or mid-day meal, con- 
sisted of “onions, pulse and pancakes,” his 
“coena,” or dinner, when he was alone, of “pot 
herbs and a hock of smoke-dried bacon.” But, 
when a friend came, “or a neighbor, or an ac- 
ceptable guest,” the genius of Bohemia flashed 
from the Bandusian fountain. “We lived well,” 
says the poet, “not on fishes fetched from the 
city, but on a pullet, and a kid, then some dried 
grapes and nuts, with a large fig.” That was the 
first course dinner on record, a well chosen re- 
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past. Then Ceres smoothed with wine the melan- 
choly of the contracted brow—‘“Explicuit vino 
contractae seria frontis’—the right function of 
the juice of the grape; after which, the poet con- 
tinues, “it was our diversion to have no other 
regulation in our cups, save that against drink- 
ing to excess.” No wonder Dean Milman de- 
picts Horace as “the most sensible and delightful 
person to be encountered in Roman society.” 

The “coena,” or dinner, as generally served in 
the houses of wealthy Romans, consisted of a 
great number of courses, sometimes beginning 
with oysters, as do the conventional dinners of 
to-day. Then came one course of fish after an- 
other, one dish of birds or game, in great silver 
forms, or salvers, following another, but slightly 
different. 

The turkey was unknown, as was the terrapin. 
There were ducks, perhaps as good as the can- 
vas-back; such a water-fowl, stuffed with a 
partridge, in which was a lark, stuffed in turn 
with a fig-pecker, constituted a not unusual game 
course. Two thousand song birds were served 
in one dish to Apicius, and one can imagine how 
easily he spent a fortune of nearly five million 
dollars on his cuisine. 

In that time of wanton luxury, which some 
moderns are said to emulate, soup was unknown. 
Ice had no place in the household except to 
cool wine, to which it was applied with great in- 
genuity, a lump of ice being actually frozen in a 
glass jar about which the Falernian wine was 
poured in a larger vase. The linen and silver 
and gold plate were magnificent. 

Down the succeeding ages of darkness comes 
no ray of the true light until we reach the Tent- 
maker of Nishapur, Omar Khayyam. That gifted 
Persian was studying under the Imam Mowaffak 
when William of Normandy was winning the 
battle of Hastings. Learning the Koran, by his 
side, sat Hasan, the future Old Man of the 
Mountains, whom the first Crusaders learned to 
fear. “A book of verses’—which may have been 
the Carmina of Horace, for all we know, “a jug 
of wine, a loaf of bread,” and the particular 
Persian maid whom he addressed as “Thou,” 
were Omar’s inspiration. William conquered 
England; Omar went on drinking wine. Hasan 
and his schoolmates rose to public power and 
fortune; Omar went on writing verse. The roses 
withered in his garden; Omar tarried beneath 
the vine and looked forward to the spring: His 
quatrains will not be forgotten, “pace” Andrew 
Lang: 

While the rose blows along the river brink. 

From Rome to Persia, from Persia to France 
flits the genius of Bohemia, to whom time and 


space are as nothing, and, one morning in the 
year 1431, breathes upon the new-born Frangois 
Villon, the “sad, bad, mad, glad brother” of all 
the poets. ‘The man and his times have been 
admirably reconstructed by Stevenson, who if he 
had had health, would have been a prince in Bo- 
hemia, in A Lodging for the Night, and in 
Frangois Villon, Student, Poet and Housebreaker. 
Miirger’s Bohemians, a disreputable crew, took 
Villon for their model, even in his disgraces. 
For his were the love of beauty and of wine, 
a healthy and continuing appetite, and no money 
to speak of. 

A Villon Dinner, in Bohemia, A. D. 1450: the 
snow flying over the housetops of Paris; the 
piercing wind howling down the bleak alleys; the 
wolves prowling in the suburban forests, threat- 
ening new incursions into the very streets them- 
selves, scantily lighted by the wine-shop win- 
dows; homeless women freezing to death in the 


_ church doors; the poet and his companions shiv- 


ering in a garret, starved since yesterday, wait- 
ing to rob a rectory, until honest folk have gone 
to bed; Villon scratching away at a Ballade of 
Roast Fish, which has occupied his muse for 
days. 

Regnier de Montigny whispers in Villon’s ear, 
slips downstairs and returns in a few minutes 
with a bag of charcoal lifted bodily from the shop 
around the corner. As he and Villon pile the 
brazier high, and start the flames to playing and 
the coals to glowing, Colin de Cayeux proposes 
that they all three go foraging. In less than 
an hour, they are back home with a wealth of 
booty: 


Du Poisson: A hamper full, sent by the fish- 
monger, as he supposed, to the Seigneur de Brise- 
tout, whose menial Villon represents himself. Vil- 
lon, accompanying the fishmonger’s boy, meets, on 
the way to the Maison de Brisetout, a Friar, in 
whose ear he whispers: “This, my poor brother, is a 
lunatic; he raves always of money; can you not 
confess and comfort him?” The Friar agrees. Vil- 
lon goes to the boy, takes the hamper, and whis- 
pers: “There is the Seigneur’s treasurer, go to him 
and he will pay you.” Villon and the fish have 
disappeared, while the Friar is trying to quiet the 
“lunatic” who persists in demanding his money. 

Des Trippes; festoons of it, seized in the con- 
fusion caused by Colin de Cayeux’s kicking a stray 
dog under the tripe-stand, and so exciting the 
market woman’s angry passions that she neglects 
everything else to belabor the unfortunate cur; 
while Colin and the tripe vanish. 

Du Roti: Regnier de Montigny has been pric- 
ing meat, when Villon saunters loftily into the 
butcher’s shop, and affects to take offense at the 
airs of Regnier, who is monopolizing the butcher’s 
attention, forsooth. They quarrel; fall to blows; 
the butcher runs out to look for the watch, and 
Colin steals off with a roast, while Villon and 
Regnier pursue the game of fisticuffs until safely 
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around the corner; then they follow Colin to the 
garret. 

Du Vin; a great jug of white wine de Baigneux, 
one of two facsimile jugs owned by the Villon 
menage. One of these is filled with water; the 
other has been sent to the Pomme du Pin for 
wine, to be paid for on approval. Villon tastes the 
wine, says it is not what he ordered, and indignantly 
orders it back to the Pineapple Inn; the jug of 
water having been deftly substituted for the jug of 
wine while he and the gargon are wrangling. 

Du Pain tendre; fresh bread, delivered to Villon, 
around the corner (they never receive goods in 
their own garret), by the baker’s boy, who is bid 
to hurry back and get “another panier full” and 
collect for them both on his return. 


Two hundred years later, the Three Musketeers 
of Dumas, eating much the same food as Villon, 
drinking no less wine, entered the Kingdom of 
Bohemia and possessed it. The wines of France 
were already famous; the cooking and service, 
which speedly became the universal standard, 
were then growing in delicacy and precision. Yet, 
when D’Artagnan dines with Aramis, on the 
eve of the re-establishment of their famous 
brotherhood in arms, he cuts up fowls, partridges 
and hams with small regard for precedence or 
garnishment, and quaffs the white wine of Anjou 
and the red wine of Beaune with equal zest. 
There was no suggestion of white wine with 
white meats and red wine with dark; nor was 
the chicken served with artichokes or potatoes, the 
game next with cauliflower, and the ham last, 
with the salad, as a French chef would probably 
advise, and perhaps insist upon, in our time. Yet 
the dinner was in the home of Aramis, who was 
familiar with all the refinements of the courts of 
Louis XV. and of the two great Cardinals. And 
there were no two men of subtler spirit, with 
souls more quickly set to music by the song 
of the sword or the swish of a petticoat. 

The French chef had been developed by the aid 
of olive oil, truffles and mushrooms, with a spray 
of garlic, when Napoleon came on the scene, a 
hundred and fifty years after the times of Athos 
and Porthos, D’Artagnan and Aramis. The 
product as well as the creator of the art of dining, 
this chef gave to his creations the names of 
famous victories, eminent artists and composers 
of music. We know that Napoleon ate chicken 
“a la Marengo” the night after that bloody bat- 
tle; what the chef served to him the night before 
Austerlitz we do not know, except that it dis- 
agreed with him. Art is yet to set its seal of 
approval on a dish which will beget great 
thoughts, a sauce full of masterful purposes, a 
wine effervescent with lofty inspirations. One 
man drinks champagne and beats his wife; an- 
other, under its promptings, will write poems, like 


Schiller. Dryden did not reveal, if he knew, what 
food and wine were served at Alexander’s Feast. 
History declares Alexander the Great carried 
the Iliad about with him in a golden box, and 
was “fond of eating and drinking”—what? Ten- . 
nyson ate boiled beef while he wrote the Idylls 
of the King. The relation of brawn to brain 
has not been determined. 

“Every man of capacity,” said Lord Shaftes- 
bury, “holds within himself two men, the wise 
and the foolish; each of them ought freely to 
be allowed his turn.” Having vainly offered his 
services to Dickens as an illustrator of the Pick- 
wick Papers, in 1837, Thackeray decided to take 
a turn in the Capital on the Seine, and see if 
he could prosper better by his pen than by his 
pencil. The world knows him, now that he has 
been dead thirty-eight years, as a spectacled lec- 
turer, a sedate English gentleman, the brilliant 
author of Vanity Fair and Henry Esmond, Pen- 
dennis and The Virginians, one of the fathers of 
Victorian fiction. But Paris knew him as the 
wisest of “gourmets,” the most artistic of “bons 
vivants,” the most critical of connoisseurs of the 
“cuisine,” the rollicking genius at whose knock 
Parisian Bohemia opened its doors and owned its 
master, from the Boulevard to the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs. 

Could Horace, or Villon, have excelled this: 

This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 

A sort of soup or broth, or brew, 

Or hotpotch of all sorts of fishes 

That Greenwich never could outdo; 

Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, 'saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach and dace, 


All these you eat at ‘Terré’s tavern 
In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 
an co 


Where are ye, old companions trusty, 

Of early days, here met to dine? 

Come, waiter, quick, a flagon crusty— 

lll pledge them i in the good old wine; 

The kind old voices and old faces 

My memory can quick retrace; 

Around the board they take their places 

And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 
* * * * 


Ah me, how quick the days are flitting! 

I mind me of a time that’s gone, 

When here I’d sit, as now I’m sitting, 

In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me 
—tThere’s no one now to share my cup. 


I drink it as the fates ordain it, 

Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes; 
Fill up the lonely glass and drain it 

In memory of dear old times. 

Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is, 
And sit you down and Say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is, 
—Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse! 
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A Relic as a Fire Extinguisher........ceceees cesees Montreal Herald 

“La Patrie” did not get its story of the sup- 
posed miracle at Saturday morning’s fire exactly 
correct. The relic was a piece of ribbon, and it 
was given to the firemen by the congregation 
nuns, not by Monsignor Bruchesi. 

The Sisters of the congregation saw the fire, 
and retired to the little chapel to pray for the 
safety of the district. A relic of St. Amable, 
consisting of a ribbon the saint had worn, was 
hung upon the wall, by the altar. St. Amable 
has for centuries been looked upon as the pro- 
tectress in heaven against fire. When large dis- 
tricts have been menaced by a conflagration pray- 
ers have been said to St. Amable, and her assist- 
ance asked in staying the progress of the flames. 
With greater confidence, therefore, the Sister 
Superior took a small piece of the holy ribbon, 
which had been given the Sisters by Monsignor 
Bruchesi, and giving it to a messenger told him 
to deliver it to a fireman and have it thrown into 
the flames. The messenger took the relic and 
hurried on his mission, while the nuns continued 
to pray before the altar. The relic was given 
to Captain Renaud, of No. 14 station, who with 
great reverence and confidence climbed to the 
top of a ladder and deposited it in the flames 
raging in the top story of the Hudon Hebert & 
Co. building. The nuns this morning told a 
Herald reporter that many fires had been stopped 
through prayers to St. Amable. They believed 
that on Saturday the flames were extinguished 
very easily after the relic was deposited in the 
burning building. 

Captain Renaud said when asked about the 
circumstance: 

“Everybody has his own opinion in matters of 
this kind.” 

“Do you believe the relic had any effect on 
the flames ?” 

“Yes. I think the fire went out almost imme- 
diately afterward.” 


The Mystery of the Cloch.......cccccecececvecees Denver Republican 

The entire force of employees of the Union 
Depot was puzzled last night at the queer antics 
of the big clock in the tower. Heretofore the 
clock has had but one fault—it would insist on 
running just half a minute ahead of the official 
timepieces at the depot by which trains are sent 
out. Otherwise the great machine has been as 
staid and steady as the moon. But early last 


evening there began to be manifested signs of a 
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departure from the old rule. The first mark of 
irregularity was the discord of the hands on the 
four dials facing north, south, east and west. 

These are run by long steel arms that extend 
from the mechanism in the centre. The hands, 
each of which is about four feet long, did not 
keep the same time. When it was thirteen 
minutes before 8 o’clock on the east side the 
north face told that it was four minutes after 
8, and the south and west faces marked the time 
8.45. The great long hands acted as if there 
were some force restraining them. Occasionally 
they would spring into harmony but would catch 
again a moment later. 

The depot policeman looked with much alarm 
on the wayward clock, and the yard master was 
sure that it was haunted. No one was anxious 
to go into the tower to make an investigation 
of the clock’s irregularity, but it was plain that 
some one must go, and the head janitor, Mr. 
Smith, was sent for. To reach the tower it is 
necessary to climb to the head of the stairs, then 
through a small door to a ladder and up that to 
another door, and so on until a fourth ladder 
has been climbed, when the machinery of the 
clock is reached. 

The janitor made the ascent, dangling a bunch 
of keys in his hand as he climbed ladder after 
ladder, for there is a separate key to each of the 
half-dozen doors. As he neared the top a strange 
sound met him, like the rustling of a woman’s 
skirts. Mr. Smith’s hair stood on end and he 
was in a sold sweat—he admitted after coming 
down—but he dared not turn back for fear of 
the taunting that he would receive. 

Opening the last door and stepping into the 
apartment the walls of which are the four faces 
of the clock, which are twelve feet across, he 
was nearly knocked down the ladder by some 
object thrust into his face. Again he would 
have turned and fled, but the fear of the un- 
known was not as great as that of the known; 
he would rather meet a spook, he said, than 
come down and tell that he had been scared by 
one. 

The apartment is illuminated by electric lights, 
which shine through the dials of the clock, and 
he could, when he regained his wits, see plainly 
what nature of thing it was that tried to knock 
him down the ladder. A swarm of birds had 
taken refuge in the clock tower. Some of them 
had crawled into the works of the clock, and, 
perching on the more delicate parts, had put 
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them out of order, causing the hands to perform 
the peculiar antics that had been witnessed from 
below. The birds had found the clock tower 
a comfortable refuge against the storm that 
Weather Forecaster Brandenburg has threatened 
them with, and objected to the janitor’s intrusion 
on their night’s repose. 





A Queer Law Suit........ccccccceceeseeees St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


The Macon county branch circuit court, which 
convenes at La Plata soon, has about as odd a 
case on the docket as ever found its way to a jury. 

John Bunch, an old pioneer citizen of the 
county, is suing the town of La Plata for $10,000 
damages resulting from an attack of bumbiebees 
while the plaintiff was in the town calaboose. 
The incident occurred during the fair last August. 
Bunch was arrested for some trifling offense and 
taken to the town lock-up by the marshal. The 
little frame building that does duty for a jail 
is in an out-of-the-way part of the town. Bunch 
had the honor of being the first and only in- 
voluntary inmate during the day. The bees were 
there of their own accord, and they soon struck 
up a much warmer association with the prisoner 
than their brief acquaintance would warrant. 
Bunch had nothing but his hands with which 
to defend himself. He shouted lustily for help, 
and while his mouth was open several of the 
bees darted in and stung his tongue and throat 
so badly that for several hours it was a question 
whether the doctors could keep the respiratory 
organs open. Bunch alleges he was forced to 
endure the torture eight hours before he was 
rescued, and that he is permanently injured and 
disfigured by reason of the vicious attacks of the 
bumblebees. It is understood the city is ready 
to meet the issues, and will claim non-liability on 
several grounds. 


He Took His Time to Drown,........0eseeeeeeeveese Rutland Herald 

A boy saw a black owl near Montville and 
coaxed the dazed bird to the ground and fed it. 
There is a superstition that a black owl is of 
especially evil omen, and people prophesied that 
no good would come to him from the occurrence. 
The boy fell into a well and was drowned in the 
following month. 


TE ivi. cscconnsctcceteedibcnessccevseed Chambers’s Journal 


It has been ascertained by examination of 
monuments containing heart burials that a small 
metal vase, or jar, or box, about five or six inches 
in diameter, has served as the depository for the 
organ so generally considered the seat of the 
affections. They are usually furnished with lids 
or covers. The material varies; some are of 


lead, one has been noticed of iron, and the hearts 
of persons of high degree have been placed in 
tiny caskets made of silver. In taking down a 
wall in Waverley Abbey, a heart was found be- 
tween two leaden dishes which were soldered to- 
gether. In many instances a cavity has been 
made in the center of a stone and the receptacle 
placed in it and covered by another stone. 

Some churches appear to have been specially 
preferred in this matter. Ludlow Church, for in- 
stance, was chosen for the resting place of the 
heart of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII; and 
when Sir Henry Sidney died, though his body 
was buried at Penshurst, in Kent, his heart was 
sent to Ludlow and placed in the tomb that held 
the remains of his daughter Ambrosia; a third 
heart buried here was that of a member of the 
Vaughan family of Merioneth. Queen Eleanor’s 
heart was buried in Blackfriars Church, where 
that of her son Alphonso had previously been 
interred, though her body, brought with so much 
pageantry and ceremony from Lincolnshire, was 
entombed with every solemnity in Westminster 
Abbey. Two heart burials have been noticed as 
having taken place in Waverley Abbey and two 
in Ely Cathedral. The Church of the Grayfriars 
in London was also chosen for this purpose on 
several occasions. 


 icxtnneccuesssccarseeseosessewed Philadelphia Press 


The suicide of the man with the puzzle brain, 
as told in the Press, aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. There are hundreds of busy and responsi- 
ble persons in Philadelphia who spend almost all 
their leisure time in the pursuit of puzzles. When 
the passion for this pastime becomes abnormal 
and leads men and women to absolutely waste 
time that should be devoted to business, the puz- 
zle brain begins to develop. Under various names 
it already has a place in the category of alienists. 
A celebrated mind specialist in this city said to 
a reporter for the Press: 

“In the pursuit of puzzles the cranks lead and 
the sane follow. It is a morbid taste. The 
mind of the person who is fond of puzzles is the 
cynical mind, or a mind that is continually work- 
ing in circles inside of circles. It is a curious 
type we commonly meet with in the profession. 
The healthy mind works out a problem to its 
normal conclusion and then stops. When the 
laborer’s day’s work is done and he sits smoking 
his pipe and staring into the fire, you might think 
his mind is working, but it is not. His thoughts 
are absolutely vacant. 

“When a man’s mind is in this passive state, 
if he chooses to amuse himself with puzzles no 
harm is done. He is not wasting time that is 
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of value for something that is of no value at 
all. But if a mental screw gets loose and his 
mind loses its residual balance, then the passion 
for puzzles is apt to become abnormal. Some 
men would rather work out puzzles than read 
the newspapers or go to the theatre. 

“So with children. Many of them prefer a 
puzzle to any other kind of a toy. They acquire 
the puzzle habit, and it is largely a matter of 
the amount of leisure they have whether or not 
they develop the puzzle brain. I should not say 
that puzzles are dangerous to children, if they 
have a liking for them and that liking is kept 
within bounds. But I should prefer to see my 
child show a fondness for something else.” 

In the neighborhood of the hotel where the 
man with the puzzle brain took his life, street 
fakirs were selling all sorts of puzzles to passers- 
by—chain puzzles, block puzzles, comic puzzles 
and puzzles that not even the inventor could 
solve. 


PI ciciivtcdvonessctccecsassesnsesed Boston Transcript 


Professor W. F. Barrett, a member of the 
British Royal Society, has made an elaborate 
report on the so-called “divining rod.” Three 
or four years ago Professor Barrett undertook 
a thorough investigation of the subject, collecting 
all the stories he could obtain bearing on the 
use of a forked twig for the discovery of water 
and minerals. These he sifted carefully, collect- 
ing such corroboration as might be available, and 
planning experiments of his own. Professor Bar- 
rett intends to publish a further report dealing 
mainly with the hunt for metals with the divining 
rod. The operation of “dowsing,” as it is called, 
is thus described by Professor Barrett: The 
operator holds in his hand the forked hazel twig, 
shaped like a Y, which is relied on for giving 
the indications. This he seizes by the prongs, 
so that the stem projects in front of him and 
inclines upward slightly. When the dowser passes 
a spot where water is supposed to exist, the twig 
rises to a vertical position, striking him on the 
breast, or at all events forcing itself upward 
until there is a very severe strain on the hands. 
The process often makes a very severe drain on 
the energy of the dowser, who in many ‘cases 
appears exhausted by his effort, even complaining 
of sickness or giddiness, and breaking into per- 
spiration. Different people are affected in differ- 
ent degrees. In some cases the man is influenced 
by these sensations to such a degree that he can 
continue his search for water successfully with- 
out the use of the twig. During the operation 
the dowser fixes his attention on the tip of the 
twig and concentrates his attention absolutely on 


the search, becoming oblivious to all around him. 
Professor Barrett mentions two sets of experi- 
ments which have been tried with a view to test 
the genuineness of the phenomenon. In one a 
second or third operator was taken over the same 
ground as the first, and the results of their divina- 
tions were identical and successful. The idea 
held by many prominent members of the Society 
of Psychical Research is that when the ordinary 
senses are lulled to inactivity by sleep, natural 
or hypnotic, a few persons of a peculiar organiza- 
tion exhibit a power of perception and a sensi- 
bility to influence which is unlike that experi- 
enced by other people, or by the same people 
under other circumstances. Professor Barrett’s 
explanation of the phenomenon is that the suc- 
cessful operator is self-hypnotized by fixing his 
attention on the twig. He thinks it not improb- 
able that the sub-conscious perceptive power com- 
monly called clairvoyance may provisionally be 
taken as the explanation of those successes of the 
dowser, which are inexplicable on any grounds 
at present known to science. 
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“Suddenly, just before sundown, we noticed 
an uncanny looking person coming toward us, 
grinning like a black devil, salaaming at every 
step and mumbling something which none of us 
could understand. We knew, of course, that our 
visitor was one of the mountain fakirs, and we 
calmly waited for him to proceed to business. 

“As he put down his bag with great delibera- 
tion, the boy accompanying him curled himself up 
on the ground and seemed to be paying attention 
to nothing in particular. After a little the old 
codger produced, seemingly from nowhere, a ball 
of ordinary cotton string, which had once been 
white—such string as shopkeepers ordinarily use 
to tie up light parcels with. 

“The man’s hair was gray and his hide was as 
black as Erebus. He wore a dirty turban and loin 
cloth, which two articles constituted his apparel. 
The boy’s outfit was no less elaborate. 

“After tossing the ball of string about for a 
while—it was about the size of a billiard ball— 
he threw it high into the air, retaining the free 
end of the string in his hand. Up and up and up 
went the ball, growing smaller and smaller the 
higher it traveled, until it disappeared from sight 
altogether. To all appearances it had sailed up 
until it reached the nearest stratum of clouds and 
disappeared behind it. It was the mightiest ball 
throwing we had ever seen and was quite suffi- 
cient to attract our attention to anything that the 
old boy might subsequently do—and that was 
just what he wanted. 
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“As soon as the ball had disappeared, the fakir 
let go the free end of the string and there we 
had a line of cotton twine extending from about 
five feet from the ground up to the Lord knew 
where. When the old man found that the ball 
remained up in the air, refusing absolutely to 
come down, no matter how wildly he gesticulated 
or how loudly he yelled at it, he was apparently 
much annoyed. 

“He tugged and tugged at the cord, but he 
couldn’t pull the ball out of space and as an 
evident last resort, he called the boy, told him 
to climb the cord and bring the ball down. Then 
we saw the spectacle of a boy twelve or fourteen 
years old, climbing hand over hand, up a line of 
cotton twine about the size of a large pin. 

“Up and up, higher and higher, the urchin 
went, climbing as a sailor climbs a rope, until 
he, too, had disappeared behind the clouds which 
hid the ball. When last we saw him, he looked 
to be just about as big as the ball did when it 
disappeared. 

“As soon as the urchin disappeared, there was 
more trouble for the fakir. The boy appeared 
very well satisfied with the roosting place he had 
found, and the old man was no more successful 
in getting him back to earth than he had been 
with the ball of twine. Then we did have a 
sample of splendid rage. 

“The old rascal worked himself up into a per- 
fect fury. He yelled and danced and gesticulated 
and gave the best exhibition of a human demon 
that I ever saw. By way of heightening the 
effect and increasing our interest in the show, 
he dropped into broken but intelligible English, 
the substance of which was: 

“‘Am I to be made an idiot of by a ball of 
string and a fool of a chokera (small boy) ? Allah 
forbid! I will them both teach that they may not 
trifle with one so old and so wise.’ 

“Then rushing to the filthy old bag that had 
been lying all this time on the ground, he thrust 
an arm into it and drew forth the most murder- 
ous looking knife I ever saw. It had a curved 
blade about nine inches long, about three inches 
across at the hilt and tapering to a fine point. 
Placing the knife between his teeth and grasping 
the twine in both hands the old boy, showing 
marvelous agility for one of his apparent age, 
went up the cord as the boy had, hand over hand, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it he, too, 
had disappeared from view. 

“He had us all going by this time, and we 
just sat there gaping up into the air like a lot 
of precious idiots. There was a second’s absolute 
silence, and then an agonizing yell, so piercing 
that it sunk into one’s very bones. Another sec- 


ond, which seemed like an age, and then we saw 
a dark object come hurtling down from the sky. 
Down and down it came until it landed only 
a few feet from us with a sickening sort of thud. 

“Looking to see what it was, we saw the head 
of the boy who had climbed the cord lying there, 
severed from the body at about the middle of the 
neck. A closer examination showed that the face 
wore a horrible expression, while the scarlet blood 
poured from the divided arteries and the dark 
venous blood from the veins. The twitchings of 
the newly cut muscles and the windpipe, and 
the cleanly-severed joints of two of the cervical 


‘ vertebre were quite plain to the army surgeon 


and to the rest of us, all of whom knew a little 
of anatomy from the field hospitals. 

“We hadn’t by any means got over the shivery 
feeling we experienced at seeing the head of the 
late urchin, when down came an arm, cut off 
through the shoulder joint and giving all the 
anatomical relations in that part quite plainly. 
A moment later the other arm dropped at our 
feet and an examination showed that it had been 
cut off in exactly the same way. The doctor said 
the old rascal carved cleverly enough to have 
been a surgeon at the Royal College. 

“We were about ready for anything after that, 
and so were not particularly surprised when a 
leg, severed at the hip joint and exposing the 
head of femur, the muscles twitching, just as you 
may have seen them twitch in a freshly killed 
animal, came along. The other leg followed in 
due time and then came the trunk. 

“A moment later, the old man was seen coming 
down the string, and, when he dropped to the 
ground from the end of it, he was literally cov- 
ered with gore from head to foot. The knife, 
still held between his teeth, was fairly dripping 
with blood. His eyes appeared wilder than ever, 
his features drawn, and he paced back and forth 
for a few seconds like a chained tiger. 

“Then he collected the head, limbs and trunk 
and tossed them into the old bag. While watch- 
ing this action we lost sight of the string and 
the knife and never saw them again. Slinging 
the bag over his shoulder, he walked away. We 
knew this was only a bluff, because he hadn’t yet 
received any backsheesh and we knew he never 
would depart without that. 

“He had moved off only a few paces when 
we saw that something was moving inside the 
bag. The old man stopped, put on a surprised 
expression, put the bag down on the ground, and 
in a moment out crawled the boy as sound in wind 
and limb as he had ever been. The boy began 
to smile and the old man, smiling and salaaming, 
came toward us for his money.” 












The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Hare’s 
reminiscences* contain a remarkable collection of 
ghost and dream stories. Aside from these—the 
subject of the present article—the work is a re- 
markable record of travels and of an acquaintance 
with prominent people so extensive that it would 
be difficult to find its equal, crowded with the 
same charming sort of gossip that readers familiar 
with the author’s glorified guide-books know so 
well. But the ghost stories—narrated for the 
most part by well-known people like Lady Marion 
Alford, Dr. Sir Thomas Watson, Countess Po- 
tocki, Mlle. von Rassloff, Lord Ravensworth, Lady 
Bloomfield, Mr. Beresford Hope, the Earl of 
Somers, General Stanhope, and others whose 
sincerity and integrity give weight to their narra- 
tives—are perhaps the feature of the volumes. 

One incident told by a Miss Farrer is a type of 
one form of the presentment story, many of which 
Mr. Hare records. Miss Farrer’s brother knew 
a shopkeeper of Plymouth, who felt one day an 
unaccountable impulse to go to the neighboring 
town of Bodmin. To get there it was necessary 
that he should cross a ferry. It was late at 
night, and he expected to have great difficulty 
in getting across, but to his amazement he found 
the boat ready for him. The ferryman said: “I 
am ready because you called me an hour ago.” 
When the shopkeeper reached Bodmin the town 
was full of crowds and confusion. The assizes 
were going on. He made his way to the court. 
A man was being tried for murder, and was likely 
to be condemned. The accused protested his 
innocence in vain, and, in agony, was just saying: 
“I was in Plymouth at the time, if I could only 
prove it.” The shopkeeper entered the court- 
room just in time to hear these words, and ex- 
claimed: “I can prove it, my lord: I remember 
the prisoner perfectly; he came into my shop at 
the very time in question.” The man’s life was 
saved. 

The following was told to Mr. Hare by Mr. 
George Russell: 

On the railway which runs from Exeter to Barn- 
stable is a small station called Lapford. A farmer 
who lives in a farmhouse near that station awoke 
his wife one night, saying that he had had a very 
vivid dream which troubled him—that a very valu- 
able cow of his had fallen into a pit and could not 
get out again. The wife laughed, and he went to 


sleep and dreamt the same thing. Then he wanted 
to go and look after the cow. But the wife urged 


*The Story of My Life. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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the piercing cold of the winter night, and he went 
to sleep instead, and dreamt the same thing a third 
time. Then he insisted upon getting up, and, re- 
sisting his wife’s entreaties, he went out to look 
after the cow. It was with a sense of bathos that 
he found the cow quite well and grazing quietly, 
and he was thinking how his wife would laugh at 
him when he got home, and wondering what he 
should say to her, when he became aware of a light 
in the next field. Crawling very quietly to the 
hedge, he saw, through the leafless branches of the 
hawthorns, a man with a lantern and a spade, ap- 
parently digging a pit. As he was watching, he 
stumpied in the ditch, and the branches crackled. 
The man, hearing a noise, started, threw down the 
spade and ran off with the lantern. 

The farmer then made his way round into the 
next field and came up to the place where the man 
had been digging. It was a long narrow pit like 
an open grave. At first he could make nothing of 
it, then by the side of the pit he found a large open 
knife. He took that and the spade and began to 
set out homeward, but with an indescribable shrink- 
ing from the more desolate feeling of the fields 
he went round by the lane. He had not 
gone far before he heard footsteps coming toward 
him. It was two o’clock in the morning and, his 
nerve being quite unstrung, he shrank before meet- 
ing whomever it was and climbed up into the hedge 
to conceal himself. To his astonishment, he saw 
pass below him in the moonlit road one of the 
maids of his own farmhouse. He allowed her to 
pass and then sprang out and seized her. She was 
most dreadfully frightened. He demanded to know 
what she was there for. She tried to make some 
excuse. “Oh,” he said, “there can be no possible 
excuse; I insist upon knowing the truth.” She then 
said, “You know I was engaged to be married and 
that I had a dreadful quarrel with the man I was 
engaged to, and it was broken off. Well, yesterday 
he let me know that if I would meet him in the 
middle of the night he had got something to show 
me which would make up for all the past.” ‘Would 
you like to know what he had to show you? It 
was your grave he had to show you,” said the 
farmer, and he led her to the edge of the pit and 
showed it to her. The farmer’s dream had saved 
the woman’s life. 


The Earl of Somers told this story of a visit 
to Lord Warwick. He found him ill in bed and 
the sick man said: 


I am so glad to see you, for I want to tell you 
such an odd thing that has happened to me. Last 
night I was in bed and the room was quite dark 
(this old-fashioned room of the inn at Lymington 
which you now see). Suddenly at the foot of the 
bed there appeared a great light, and in the midst 
of the light the figure of Death just as it is seen 
in the Dance of Death and other old pictures—a 
ghastly skeleton with a scythe and a dart, and 
Death balanced the dart. and it flew past me just 
above my shoulder, close to my head, and it seemed 
to go into the wall; and then the light went out 
and the figure vanished. I was as wide awake 
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then as I am now, for I pinched myself hard to 
see, and I lay awake for a long time, but at last I 
fell asleep. When my servant came to call me in 
the morning he had a very scared expression of face 
and he said: “A dreadful thing has happened in 
the night, and the whole household of the inn is in 
the greatest confusion and grief, for the landlady’s 
daughter who slept in the next room, and the head 
of whose bed is against the wall against which 
your bed now rests, has been found dead in her 


bed.” 


Mr. Hare, in a footnote, says that he after- 
ward heard the same story from Lord Warwick 


himself. 

While at Hickledon, the seat of Lord Halifax, 
Mr. Hare heard more remarkable stories, among 
them the following: 


Lord Waterford (the third Marquis) was one day 
standing talking to the landlord: of the little inn 
in the village close to his place of Curraghmore, 
when some one rushed up looking very much 
agitated, and said that there had been a most 
dreadful murder in the neighboring hills. “Then 
it must be the little one!” exclaimed the landlord. 
“What can you possibly mean?” said Lord Water- 
ford, feeling that the landlord’s knowing anything 
about it was at the least very suspicious. “Well, 
my lord,” he said, “I am afraid you will never 
believe me, but I must tell you that last night 
I dreamt that two men came to my inn, a tall 
man and a little, and in my dream I saw the tall 
man murder the litthe man with a very curious 
knife, the like of which I never saw before. I 
told my wife when I woke, but she only laughed 
at me. To my horror, in the course of the morn- 
ing, those very two men came to mv inn, and I 
was so possessed by my dream that I refused them 
admittance; but coming back some time after, I 
found that my wife had let them in when my back 
was turned. I could not turn them out of my 
house when they were once in it, but going in 
some time after with some refreshments, my hor- 
ror was increased by seeing on the table between 
them the very knife I had seen in my dream. Then 
they paid for their refreshments and went away.” 
The dream of the landlord and the coincidences 
were deemed so extraordinary, that, as the bridge 
at Carrick-on-Suir was the only bridge in that part, 
and so in a sort of sense divided the country, a 
watch was put there, and in course of time a man 
exactly answering the landlord’s description crossed 
the bridge and was arrested. In prison, he con- 
fessed that he had been in the codfishery trade with 
his companion, who had boasted to him of his 
great earnings. He forthwith attached himself to 
him, traveled with him and watched for the oppor- 
tunity of murdering him. His weapon was a knife 
used in the codfishery, quite unknown in those 


parts. 

The author says that he afterward heard this 
story confirmed in every particular by Lord 
Waterford’s widow. 

Mr. Herman Merivale related the following 
story to Mr. Hare while both were staying at 
Highdere: 


A captain was crossing to America in his ship, 


with very few sailors on board. One day one 
of them came up to him on the deck, and said 
that there was a strange man in his cabin—that 
he could not see the man’s face, but that he was 
sitting with his back to the door at the table writ- 
ing. The captain said it was impossible there could 
be any one in his cabin, and desired the sailor to 
go and look again. When he came up, he said the 
man was gone, but on the table was the paper 
on which he had written, with the ink still wet, 
the words: “Steer due south.” The captain said 
that as he was not pressed for time, he would act 
on the mysterious warning. He steered due south, 
and met with a ship which had been long disabled 
and whose crew were in the last extremity. The 
captain of the disabled ship said that one of his 
men was a very strange character. He had himself 
picked him up from a deserted ship, and since 
then he had fallen into a cataleptic trance in which, 
when he recovered, he declared that he had been on 
another ship, begging its captain to come to their 
assistance. When the man who had been sent 
to the cabin saw the cataleptic sailor, he recognized 
him at once as the man he had seen writing. Mr. 
Merivale went on to say that he himself had had 
a similar experience. He was staying at Harrow, 
and very late at night was summoned to London. 
Exactly as the clock struck twelve he passed the 
headmaster’s door in a fly. Both he and the friend 
who was with him were at that moment attracted 
by seeing a hackney-coach at the door—a most 
unusual sight at that time of night, and a male 
figure, wrapped in black, descend from it and glide 
into the house without apparently ringing or any 
door being opened. He spoke of it to his friend, 
and they both agreed that it was equally mysterious 
and inexplicable. The next day the circumstances 
so dwelt on Mr. Merivale’s mind that he returned 
to Harrow and going to the house asked if the 
headmaster, Dr. Butler, was at home. “No,” said 
the servant. Then he asked who had come at 
twelve o’clock. No one had come, no one had 
been heard of, no carriage had been seen; but Dr. 
Butler’s father had died at that moment in a distant 
county. 

Lord Denbigh sent to Mr. Hare an account of 
a supernatural vision which he had heard from 
Henry Malet in 1869. Malet said that, in the 
winter of 1854-55, he was in Paris, and saw a 
good deal of Palgrave Simpson, the dramatic 
author. One evening after a dinner Simpson 
expressed himself a believer in clairvoyant phe- 
nomena. A few days afterward Malet received 
an order to return to London and hold himself 
in readiness to embark for the Crimea with his 
regiment. On the night before his departure 
for Malta, he received a note from Simpson in- 
closing an antique ring. The note said: “Do not 
laugh at me, but while you are in the Crimea 
wear the inclosed ring. It was given to me by 
the last representative of an old Hungarian fam- 
ily on her deathbed. In her family it was an 
heirloom, and considered as a most precious talis- 
man to preserve the wearer from any external 
harm.” Malet slipped the ring on his finger with- 
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out attaching any great importance to the matter, 
and the next morning sailed from Portsmouth. 


Mr. Malet thus goes on with the story: 


We touched at Gibraltar, but it was not till 
our arrival at Malta that I heard from my family. 
Then I found a letter from my mother dated from 
Frankfort on the very day of our sailing from 
England. It said: “I have been quite broken- 
hearted about you and could find no comfort any- 
where; but now all is changed, for a most extraor- 
dinary reason. This morning, as I lay in bed in 
broad daylight, and after my maid had brought 
my hot water, just as I was about to get up, a 
most beautiful young lady, very fair. and dressed 
in gray silk, drew aside the curtain of my bed and 
leant over me and said: ‘Do not be unhappy about 
your son; no harm shall happen to him.’ I am 
quite certain I have hada vision, yet it seemed as 
if I were awake; certainly I was so the moment 
before this happened. The whole thing is as dis- 
tinct as possible, and as unlike an effect of imagina- 
tion. Of course, I cannot account for it, but it 
has made me quite happy, and I know you will 
come back safe.” On receipt of this letter I be- 
thought me of the ring, and begged my mother in 
reply to describe minutely the appearance of the 
mysterious visitor. My mother said it was a young 
woman about twenty-seven years of age, rather 
pale, with very straight features, large gray eyes 
and an abundance of brown hair worn in rather 
an old-fashioned manner. The sleeves of the gray 
silk dress were what we call “bishop sleeves.” I 
sent copies of my mother’s letter to Palgrave 
Simpson, and he answered me that the description 
was in the minutest particular the counterpart of 
the lady who on her deathbed had given him the 
ring, some sixteen or seventeen years before. It is 
to be observed that no communication whatever 
passed between me and my mother between the 
receipt of the ring and my arrival at Malta, and I 
will swear that I told no one the story. 


A daughter of the Polish Count Potocki told 
Mr. Hare the following incident. It appears the 
Count lived in Martinique. 


His wife had been married before, and her beau- 
tiful daughter, Minetta, idolized by her second hus- 
band, had made a happy marriage with the Mar- 
quis de San Luz and resided at Port Royal, about 
five miles from her parents. The father was a 
great naturalist and took the greatest interest in 
introducing and naturalizing all kinds of plants 
in the West Indies. Amongst other plants he was 
most anxious to introduce strawberries. Every 
one said he would fail, and the neighboring gar- 
deners especially said so much about it that it was 
a positive annoyanée to them when his plants all 
seemed to succeed, and he had a large bed of 
strawberries in flower. His stepdaughter Minetta 
came to see them and he always said to her that 
when the strawberries were ripe she should have 
the first fruit. A ball was given at Port Royal by 
the Governor, and there her parents saw Minetta, 
beautiful and radiant as ever; but she left the ball 
early, for the child was not well. As she went 
away she said to her stepfather: “Remember my 
strawberries.” Her parents returned home in the 
early morning, and a day and night succeeded. 
Toward dawn on the second morning, when night 
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was just breaking into the first gray daylight, the 
mother felt an irresistible restlessness, and getting 
up and going to the window she looked out. A 
figure in white was moving to and fro amongst 
the strawberries, carefully examining each plant 
and looking under the leaves, She awoke her hus- 
band, who said at once: “It is one of the gardeners, 
who is so jealous that he has come to destroy 
my plants,” and jumping up, he put on his gola—a 
sort of dressing-gown wrapper worn in Martinique 
—and, taking his gun, pte out. On first going 
out he saw the figure in white moving before him, 
but as he came up to the strawberry beds it seemed 
to have disappeared. He was surprised, and turn- 
ing round toward the house saw his wife making 
agonized signs to him to come back. Such was 
her livid aspect that he threw down his gun upon 
the ground and ran in to her. He found her in 
a dead faint upon the floor. When she recovered 
she said that she had watched him from the window 
as he went out, and that as he reached the straw- 
berry beds the figure seemed to turn round, and 
she saw—like a person seen through a veil and 
through the glass of a window and, though per- 
fectly distinct, transparent—her daughter Minetta. 
Soon after describing this she was seized with 
violent convulsions. Her husband was greatly 
alarmed about her and was just sending off for the 
doctor, who lived at some distance, when a rider on 
a little Porto Rico pony came clattering into the 
court. They thought it was the doctor, but it was 
not; it was a messenger from Port Royal to say 
that Minetta was dead. She had been seized with 
a chill on returning from the ball, and it had turned 
to fatal diphtheria. In her last hours, when her 
throat was so swelled and hot, she had constantly 
said: “Oh, my throat is so hot. Oh, if I had 
only some of .those strawberries.” 


At the same house the following story was 
told by a Miss Williamson: 


I remember quite well how a very charming 
young surgeon came into this neighborhood, a 
Mr. Stirling; he was beloved by everybody and, 
though he was as poor as a church mouse, he 
had not an enemy in the world. After his medical 
round he was in the habit of riding home through 
a lovely wooded lane which there is near Gibside. 
with trees on each side and the river below. One 
day—one Friday—as he was riding home this way 
he was shot by some men concealed among the 
bushes. His body was dragged into the wood and 
searched and rifled; but he was very poor, dear 
man, he had nothing but his watch, and the brutes 
took that, and that is all I have to say about him. 
On the night before, the wife of Mr. Bowes’ agent, 
who was in the habit of going every week to re- 
ceive money at the lead mines, some miles distant 
from Gibside, awoke dreadfully agitated. She told 
her husband that she had had a most terrible dream 
and conjured him, as he loved her, to stay at home 
that day and not to go to the mines. She said 
she did not know the place herself, but she saw 
a wooded lane above a river and some men hiding 
in bushes and she saw him come riding along and 
the men shoot at him from behind and drag him 
into the bushes. He laughed at her and said, of 
course he could not neglect his duty to his master 
for such an idle fancy as that. and that he must 
go to the mines. She fell asleep again and she 
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dreamed the same thing and she urgently en- 
treated him and implored him not to go. He said 
“I must; the men will be expecting me; they are 
to meet me there, and I have really no excuse to 
give.” She fell asleep the third time and she dreamt 
the same thing, and awoke with agonized entreaties 
that her husband would accede to her wishes. Then 
he really began to be frightened himself, and at 
last he said he would make a concession; he would 
go to the mines, but he would not go bv the wood- 
ed lane at all (for he was obliged to allow there 
was such a place), but would both go and return 
by the high moorland way on the other side of the 
river. So the agent was saved, and the poor young 
surgeon was murdered in his place. 


Lord Ravensworth told Mr. Hare this story: 


When I was a young man I was staying at 
Balnagowan with Lady Mary Ross. She had a 
son and daughter. The daughter was a very hand- 
some, charming girl. One day I was walking with 
her and she told me that when her brother was ill 
of the measles, at their old place, Bonnington, 
where the Falls of the Clyde are, an old nurse who 
lived at the lodge some way off used to come up 
and sit by him in the day, returning home at night. 
One morning when she arrived she was dreadfully 
depressed, and, being questioned as to the cause, 
said: ‘I am na lang for this warld; and not only 
me, but a greater than I is na lang for this warld— 
and that is the head o’ this hoose.’ And she said 
that as she was walking home two lights came out 
of the larches and flitted before her; one was a 
feeble light, close to the ground, the other a large 
bright light higher up. They passed before her to 
the park gates and then disappeared. ‘And,’ she 
said, ‘I know that the feeble light is myself and the 
greater light is the head o’ this hoose.’ A few 
days afterward the old lady took a cold and died, 
and within a fortnight Sir C. Ross died, too, while 
the little boy recovered and is alive still.” 


The dinners at which Mr. Hare sat must have 
been rather lugubrious affairs, judging from the 
tone of the stories which his fellow-guests were 
so fond of contributing. Here is the offering 
of a certain Captain Fisher: 


When Col. Macpherson of Glen Truim was dy- 
ing, his wife had gone to rest in a room looking 
out over the park and sat near the window. Sud- 
denly she saw lights, as of a carriage coming in at 
the distant lodge gate and, calling to one of the 
servants, said: “Do go down; some one is coming 
who does not know of all this grief.” But the 
servant remained near her at a window and as the 
carriage neared the house they saw it was a hearse 
drawn by four horses and covered with figures. As 
it stopped at the porch door the figures looked 
up at her and their eyes glared with light: then they 
scrambled down and seemed to disappear into the 
house. Soon they reappeared and seemed to lift 
some heavy weight into the hearse, which then 
drove off at full speed, causing all the stones and 
gravel to fly up at the windows. Mrs. Macpherson 
and the butler had not rallied from their horror 
and astonishment when the nurse watching in the 
next room came in to tell her that the Colonel 
was dead. 

It is possible that the evidence for some of 


these stories would not be accepted by scientific 
investigators. What a pity it would be to cast 
doubt on the truth of this one: 

While at Monreale, the grand semi-Saracenic 
cathedral on the height behind Palermo, the au- 
thor of the reminiscences was reminded of the 
experiences of a certain Knight of Malta in the 
church. One night, by inadvertance, the knight 
was locked in. Realizing his plight, he made 
himself as comfortable as possible and went to 
sleep.—We follow the paraphrase of Mr. Hare’s 
words made by Mr. Hazeltine for the New York 
Sun.—At midnight, awakening in the moonlight, 
the knight saw approaching him from the west 
door. a cowled figure in monastic robes, and as- 
sumed with satisfaction that he had been missed, 
and that one of the monks of the adjoining mon- 
astery was come to seek him. As he watched the 
figure, however, he noticed a peculiar movement; 
it rather floated than walked up the nave, en- 
veloped in its sweeping draperies, and, as it 
passed, the stranger heard a low, musical voice 
like a whistling wind, which said, “Is there no 
good Christian who will say a mass for my poor 
soul?” And the figure passed on swiftly behind 
the altar, and did not return. As the clock struck 
one the figure again floated up the nave, and 
again the same low voice murmured, “Is there no 
good Christian will say a mass for my poor soul ?” 
Then the Knight of Malta pursued the vanishing 
figure to a spot behind the altar, where it dis- 
appeared altogether. When the clock struck two, 
the figure reappeared, and, when it once more 
uttered the words, “Will no good Christian say a 
mass for my poor soul?” the priest-soldier an- 
swered, “I will, but you must serve the mass; it 
is well known that there can be no mass without 
a server.” The holy vessels were upon the altar, 
and the soldier-priest began the mass. Then the 
monk threw back his cowl, and displayed a skull, 
but he served the mass, which the Knight of 
Malta courageously went through to the end, but 
then fell down unconscious in front of the altar. 
In the morning, when the monks came into the 
church, the stranger was found still unconscious 
upon the altar steps. He was taken into the con- 
vent, and, when he came to himself he told what 
had happened. Search was made in the archives 
of the monastery, but nothing was found to ac- 
count for the occurrence. Long afterward, how- 
ever, when some repairs were being made in the 
cathedral, the body of a monk in his robe and 
cowl was found walled up, evidently for some 
crime, near the altar, just at the spot where the 
knight had seen him vanish. This story was 
related to Mr. Hare by Susan, Lady Sherborne, 
who heard it from Lord Clanwilliam. 














Lichaalsiob Pelee PEs oes en eneteed ORGEOSOReRCHEeSeSemnET John Clare 

Loud is the Summer’s busy song, 
The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 
While insects of each tiny size 
Grow teasing with their melodies, 
Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day dies still as death. 
The busy noise of man and brute 
Is on a sudden lost and mute; 
Even the brook that leaps along 
Seems weary of its bubbling song, 
And so soft its waters creep, 
Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep; 
The cricket on its bank is dumb, 
The very flies forget to hum; 
And, save the wagon rocking round, 
The landscape sleeps without a sound. 
The breeze is stopped, the lazy bough 
Hath not a leaf that dances now; 
The taller grass upon the hill 
And spiders’ threads are standing still; 
The feathers dropped from moorhen’s wing, 
Which to the water’s surface cling, 
Are steadfast, and as heavv seem 
As stones beneath them in the stream: 
Hawkweed and groundsel’s fanning downs 
Unruffled keep their seedy crowns; 
And in the over-heated air, 
Not one light thing is floating there, 
Save that to the earnest eye 
The restless heat seems twittering by. 
Noon swoons beneath the heat it made, 
And flowers e’en wither in the shade, 
Until the sun slopes in the West 
Like weary traveler, glad to rest, 
On pillowed clouds of many hues; 
Then Nature’s voice its joy renews, 
And checkered field and grassy plain 
Hum with their summer songs again, 
A requiem to the day’s decline, 
Whose setting sunbeams coolly shine, 
As welcome to day’s feeble powers, 

As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 


The Chamber Over the Gate...........cseceeecsecceeeees Longfellow 


Is it so far from thee 

Thou canst no longer see, 

In the Chamber over the Gate, 

That old man desolate, 

Weeping and wailing sore 

For his son, who is no more? 
O Absalom, my son! 


Is it so long ago 

That cry of human woe, 

From the walled city came, 

Calling on his dear name, 

That it has died away 

In the distance of to-day? 
O Absalom, my son! 


There is no far or near, 

There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither scon nor late 

In that Chamber over the Gate, 
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Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe 
O Absalom, my son! 


From the ages that are past 
The voice sounds like a blast, 
Over seas that wreck and drown, 
Over tumult of traffic and town; 
And from ages yet to be, 
Come the echoes back to me, 

O Absalom, my son! 


Somewhere at every hour 
The watchman on the tower 
Looks forth and sees the fleet 
Approach of the hurrying feet 
Of messengers that bear 
The tidings of despair. 

O Absalom, my son! 


He goes forth from the door, 
Who shall return no more. 
With him our joy departs 
The light goes out in our hearts; 
In the Chamber over the Gate 
We sit disconsolate. 

O Absalom, my son! 


That ’tis a common. grief 

Bringeth but slight relief; 

Ours is the bitterest loss, 

Ours is the heaviest cross; 

And forever the cry will be 

“Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son!” 


oink scciiawdiicatesanmidatupssed Gerald Griffin 


Gilli-ma-chree, 
Sit down by me, 
We now are joined, and ne’er shall sever; 
This hearth’s our own, 
Our hearts are one, 
And peace is ours forever! 


When I was poor, 
Your father’s door 
Was closed against your constant lover; 
With care and pain, 
I tried in vain 
My fortunes to recover, 
I said, “To other lands I’ll roam, 
Where Fate may smile on me, love;” 
I said, “Farewell, my own old home!” 
And I said, “Farewell to thee, love!” 
Sing Gilli-ma-chree, etc. 


I might have said, 
“My mountain-maid, 
Come live with me, your own true lover; 
I know a spot. 
A silent cot, 
Your friends can ne’er discover, 
Where gently flows the waveless tide 
By one small garden only; 
Where the heron waves his wings so wide 
And the linnet sings so lonely!” 
Sing Gilli-ma-chree, etc. 
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I might have said, 
“My mountain maid, 
A father’s right was never given 
True hearts to curse 
With tyrant force 
That have been blessed in heaven.” 
But then, I said, “In after years, 
When thoughts of home shall find her! 
My love may mourn with secret tears 
The friends, thus left behind her.” 
Sing Gilli-ma-chree, etc. 


“Oh, no,” I said, 
“My own dear maid, 
For me, though all forlorn, forever, 
That heart of thine 
Shall ne’er repine 
O’er slighted duty—never. 
From home and thee though wandering far 
A dreary fate be mine, love, P 
I’d rather live in endless war 
Than buy my peace with thine, love!” 
Sing Gilli-ma-chree, etc. 


Far, far away, 
By night and day, 
I toiled to win a golden treasure; 
And golden gains 
Repaid my pains 
In fair and shining measure. 
I sought again my native land, 
Thy father welcomed me, love; 
I poured my gold into his hand, 
And my guerdon found in thee, love! 
Sing gilli-ma-chree, 
Sit down by me, 
We now are joined, and ne’er shall sever; 
This hearth’s our own, 
Our hearts are one, 
And peace is ours forever. 


The Two Corbies...cccccccrsererccesecccvcocsecoees ++» Early English 


There were two corbies sat on a tree, 

Large and black as black might be; 

And one the other gan say, 

Where shall we go and dine to-day? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea? 

Shall we go dine ’neath the greenwood tree? 


As I sat on the deep sea sand. 

I saw a fair ship nigh at land, 

I waved my wings, I bent my beak, 
The ship sunk, and I heard a shriek; 
There they lie, one, two and three, 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea. 


Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen, and a new-slain knight; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half-drawn, his shafts unshot, 
And no one knows that he lies there 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 


His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s away with another mate, 

So we shall make our dinner sweet; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting’s free 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 


Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane 
I will pick out his bony blue een; 


Ye’ll take a tress of his yellow hair 
To theak yere nest when it grows bare; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to sewe my young ones in. 


O, cauld and bare will his bed be, 

When winter storms sing in the tree; 

At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 

He will sleep nor hear the maiden’s moan; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wild deer bound, and foxes cry. 


The Standing Toast.........ss00005 Sornseonnsceeees Charles Dibdin 


The moon on the ocean was dimmed by a ripple, 
Affording a checkered delight, 
baad jolly tars passed the word for the tipple 
nd the toast—for ’twas Saturday night: 
Some sweetheart or wife that he loved as his life, 
Each drank, while he wished he could hail her; 
But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was—The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 


-Some drank the king and his brave ships, 


And some the constitution, 

Some—May our foes and all such rips 
Own English resolution! 

That Fate might bless some Poll or Bess, 
And that they soon might hail her: 

But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was—tThe wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 


Some drank our queen. and some our land, 
Our glorious land of freedom! 

Some that our tars might never stand 
For heroes brave to lead ’em! 

That beauty in distress might find 
Such friends as ne’er would fail her: 

But the standing toast that pleased the most 
Was—The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor! 


Tie CE ND iiss scvnestinsnsinszicitin evel .. Mary Howitt ~ 


God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil 
And yet have had no flowers. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace 
Upspringing day and night: 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness 
Where no man passes by? 


Our outward life requires them not— 
Then wherefore had they birth? 

To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth; 

To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For whoso careth for the flowers. 
Will care much more for him! 
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The EditOr...cccrccccsececcccerscsenceses 

In the meantime the editor grinds away, smiling 
with the “happy couple,” shaking hands with the 
“charming hostess,” bracing up “one of the town’s 
solid financial concerns,” throwing bouquets at 
the graduating class, smoking the cigars of the 
“proud parent,” weeping with the “grief-stricken 
family” and filling the crap-books of all the 
mothers in the town with kind words that never 
die—and all for a dollar a year for the Weekly 
and forty cents a month for the Daily. And as 
he wades through this vale of tears the editor 
has a little fun in passing and gets compli- 
mentary tickets “for self and lady not transfer- 
able” to the Great and Only Big Show at the 
end of it all. F 


Emporia (Kansas) Gazette 





Hank Smith—Printer ......++++ A. BCG cccsscowess Leslie’s Weekly 


There was a rhythmic click, click, as each bit 
of lead type fell into the printer’s stick. And 
hundreds of these little bits of type falling regu- 
larly make a never-to-be-forgotten sound, as regu- 
lar as the pattering of a steady rain. Now and 
then came the rattle of a proof-press, as the gal- 
leys were run under it for the proofs to be taken 
to the proof-room. Overhead the brilliant glare 
of hundreds of electric lights was softened by 
the cream of their porcelain shades. 

Click, click, and again the proof-press rattled. 

“Slugs twelve, fourteen, seventy-eight, fifty- 
three and ninety,” called out a man at a desk 
near the head of the room, as he sat with “takes” 
of copy for each man called. 

This was the composing room of the Congres- 
sional Record force in the government printing 
office at Washington. The composing-room, 
where gather every evening during the session 
of Congress some hundred and fifty men to set, 
read, correct, and have ready for the press, by 
four o'clock of the following morning, the Con- 
gressional Record. 

The government printing office is the last resort 
for the old-time type-setter, for the type-setting 
machines now take the place of the man at the 
case in almost all of the big private establish- 
ments. But, with the tenacity of custom, the 
greatest printing shop in the world still hangs 
to the case and the man with the stick. 

Seated at the head of the room was the fore- 
man, a fat, well-dressed man, with a good-natured 
face and a self-satisfied smile. 

Just at that moment, as the clock showed half 
after seven, the men had gone to work. A mes- 
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senger from the office of the foreman of printing, 
the executive officer of the great forces of thous- 
ands of men, came in, followed by a man. 

“Mr. Lacy,” said he, “the captain says to put 
Mr. Smith to work.” 

“All right, Frank,” answered the foreman, as 
he held out his hand to the new-comer. “How 
are you, Hank?” 

“Very well, thanks,” was the laconic reply. 

“Go on down there, in Alley 12, and go to 
work on Slug 106,” said the foreman, and Hank 
Smith turned into the “alley,” as each double 
row of printers’ cases is called, selected a stick 
from the rack at the entrance to the alley, tied 
on a printer’s apron, and went up to the desk 
to get his “take” of copy. 

Hank Smith was about fifty-five years old, and 
his hair and mustache were as white as cotton 
fleece, though his fresh-colored face showed not 
a line or wrinkle. His eyes were blue, and their 
cheery twinkle never ceased, for he was one of 
the most good-natured and best-tempered men in 
the world. 

At eleven o’clock the whistle blew for the half 
hour’s lunch time, and through some dealing of 
Fate we went down the stairs together, Hank 
and I. 

“Come on over and lunch with me at Boninni’s, 
boy,” he said. But I shook my head, saying I 
was going to “Burnside’s,” a little coffee and 
chop house about half a block down the street. 
The old man looked at me for a moment. 

“T’'ll go there too, boy,” he said, and we walked 
down the street together. And that was the way 
I first knew Hank Smith, for from then on we 
lunched together every night, while the other 
printers wondered; for Hank was known as a 
toper of the most confirmed kind. 

“I am of Vagabondia,” he said to me once. 

“Tell me of it,” I begged. 

“T am of the Vagabondia of old, that brother- 
hood of ‘tramp printers’ who, going from town 
to town, could earn enough to pay their way to 
the next place and from there go on, on all over 
the world. Oh, sweet old days of careless tramp- 
ing, when your head might rest one night on the 
stones beneath the trees of the highway, and the 
next lie on the pillow of the best hotel of the 
town! That was life, boy, a life that you will 
never know anything like.” 

Happy old Hank! In this manner he had wan- 
dered the world over. He could talk to you in 
the French of the Parisian boulevards, the Ger- 
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man of the Ringstrasse, the English of the Row 
and Hyde Park, the soft melting Italian of 
Naples, and the sublime Venetian dialect, or the 
fluent murmuring Spanish of Seville. 

A vagabond of vagabonds! He had set type 
under the very shadow of the Pyramids, by the 
placid Nile; in Athens, in a house built of marble 
stolen from the ruins of the Acropolis; in an old 
German house, where once had lived and worked 
a great musician; in an old Moorish house in 
Toledo; a lean-to on the Pacific coast; a dreamy 
hacienda in Mexico, side by side with “greasers” ; 
and many other places. 

Dear old vagabond! What stories of his wan- 
derings would he tell me, the “boy,” as he always 
called me, as we wandered together in the day- 
time through the parks of the city beautiful, 
Washington. 

This was all in the winter of 1896, that winter 

when Congress talked long and loud over the 
sufferings of Cuba, and filled the Congressional 
Record with its utterances (to be sent home for 
admiring constituents to read), But did naught 
else. 
And there came one night, in great haste and 
full evening dress, an attaché of the Spanish 
legation, sent by his Excellency, the minister, with 
the consent, approbation, and private secretary 
of a New England Senator, to have an important 
addendum published in the Record in conjunc- 
tion with a speech of the Senator’s. 

But the attaché’s English was imperfect, fear- 
fully so, and the private secretary did not know 
a word of Spanish save “buenos dias,” which he 
pronounced “bunnysdias,” and so between the two 
of them and the foreman there was a great deal 
of talking and very little understanding. 

Finally there sauntered down the room, with 
a stick half full of type in one hand, and the 
other one rather dirty from handling galleys, 
Hank Smith. His glasses were on the end of 
his nose, and his calm blue eyes looked benignly 
at the whole scene. The attaché in his perfectly 
fitting evening clothes, and a foreign order at 
his collar in lieu of the conventional bit of white 
muslin, was fast becoming excited, and the pri- 
vate secretary looked miserable. The foreman’s 
left eyebrow was rapidly mounting to the roots 
of his hair, and his face crimsoned with ex- 
citement. 

“Ah, sefior,” said Hank, and the liquid syllables 
of the Castilian tongue rolled from his lips like 
music. The attaché turned, bowed deeply, and 
held out the soft gray of his castor evening glove. 
Hank bowed as deeply and as gracefully, and took 
the gloved hand of the attaché in his own. 

“Mr. Lacey,” he explained to the foreman, “I 


can talk a little Spanish, and I think I can explain 
what the sefior wishes to say.” 

So, with the stick still in his hand, his soiled 
apron reaching from his collar to his knees, and 
a general air of having worked for the past few 
hours, Hank acted as interpreter between the 
attaché and the foreman. And when his mission 
was ended, Hank himself, with all the grace of 
a “grand seigneur,” bowed the Spaniard to his 
carriage and bade him good-evening. 

Always chivalrous, courteous and a gentleman. 

I saw him once when he saw me not. It was 
on a street-car, and a tiny boy got on, but, as 
the car started, the sudden rush of air carried 
away the car tickets loosely held in his hand. 
Tears started to his eyes and he looked around 
in appeal. Hank left his seat, went over and 
sat down by the boy, wiping his tears away with 
his fine linen handkerchief—for Hank’s linen 
was always of the finest, though he was lax 
otherwise in his dress—and when the conductor 
came he paid the boy’s fare and pressed some- 
thing in the little one’s hand, saying I know not 
what, but doubtless telling him to buy candy. 
And that same day, not ten hours gone, he had 
told me that he had but one silver fifty-cent piece. 
True, the next day was pay-day, but who is there 
who would strip himself to the last penny for 
an unknown child on the street-car, save one 
whose heart was true and whose soul was pure? 

Perhaps Hank’s devotion to the brandy bottle, 
the card table, and certain frail and fair females 
made him a social outcast, but what of it? Was 
not his soul as good as yours and mine? Aye, 
and mayhap better ! 

Once I asked him of his people, and he said: 

“Since when has a man of almost sixty, broken, 
poor, and his trade worn out, had people? No, 
boy; it is not the way of the world,” and he 
sighed. 

“But was there not some one to love you?” 

“Oh, boy, there was,” he answered, and my 
soul filied with sorrow for his soul, for the tone 
in which he spoke was such as few voices ever 
utter. It was then half after four in the morn- 
ing, and we were walking through the desolate 
streets, homeward, for Hank lived not far from 
me. Our way led us across the beautiful broad 
plaza in front of the great white Capitol. Hun- 
dreds of electric lights make the grounds almost 
as light as day. Here, below one of those lamps, 
we stopped, and the white dome and the silent 
stars were all that watched us. Hank fumbled 
at his shirt bosom for a moment and then drew 
forth a small gold case, set with a sparkling 
initial I could not plainly decipher. He touched 
a spring and a tiny miniature smiled at me. 
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Arched brows above the brown eyes, the slender 
aristocratic nose, and proudly held chin all de- 
noted the unmistakable birth of their owner. As 
my eyes feasted upon this gem of the limner’s 
art, Hank closed it with a snap. 

“You have seen too far into my soul,” he said 
simply. 

* * a 7 * 

Time had passed until it was almost six months 
since Hank had come to work in Alley 12. Hank 
Smith, a name of the common herd, harsh, 
coarse, and not unbefitting the worldly position 
of a printer, though the man that bore it might 
have, with his grace and courtesy, born the name 
of a Montmorency, a Beauclerc, or a d’Uzes, and 
have added lustre to it. 

“Six months,” said Hank as he signed the pay- 
roll and stood away that the next man might 
take his place. “Six months! why, boy, that’s 
a long time for me to stay in one town. It’s about 
time for me to move on.” 

A day later my hand grasped Hank’s for the 
last time, and his merry eyes looked into mine 
as he bade me farewell. 

The type clicks as regularly in the long com- 
posing-room as it did when he was there, and 
the proof-press rattles as it grinds out proofs, 
but at Slug 106 there is a strange face. 

Dear, merry old vagabond; happy, courteous 
gentleman, where lies your head to-night? Is it 
on the stones and under the trees of the highways 
of those lands of which you told me—happy, care- 
less Italy; proud, ragged Spain; France of the 
laugh and dance; or Germany of the old robber 
castles and new beer-gardens? Or does it lie 
on the pillow of the best hotel of some Ameri- 
can city—Chicago, El Paso, New Orleans, or 
where? 

So, dear old Hank, should you ever read this 
sketch, I beg you to forgive it for its forgetful- 
ness of those details that endeared you to all 
who knew you, and remember that I, the “boy,” 
am but an apprentice in the craft of story-telling. 





Millionaires Merely Human,....cccecceccrecccccecsees New York Sun 

“You people who live in New York are more 
amusing to us who come in from the smaller 
towns than you suppose,” said a country merchant 
to the salesman who was selling him goods. “I 
had some business in an office in the Mills Building 
yesterday. It was with the head man of a firm 
that handles only such transactions as run up into 
the millions. The office boy said I would have 
to wait, as the man to whom I sent my card 


was very busy. 
“That was all right. I took a chair and a 


newspaper. A few minutes after a well-dressed, 
prosperous-looking individual rushed by me. 

“‘Which way did that engine go?’ he asked 
the office boy. 

“Before the boy could answer, another man 
with a prosperous brand upon him poked his 
head into the vestibule and asked the boy where 
the fire was. Then the same man went into the 
office of the man to whom I had sent my card. 
He left the door ajar and I peeped in. Then 
I went in. I concluded I might as well, as I 
saw the head of the firm and the two men I 
have just mentioned balancing themselves across 
the sill of an open window. They were looking 
out at a fire engine. 

“Now, we do that at home. But here were 
three financial magnates, each of whom was a 
busy man, who had dropped their concerns to 
look at a fire engine. Well, I was glad of it. I 
thought better of them for it. It made me feel 
as though I wasn’t the only one. 

“I sat down jn the office until they had satisfied 
their curiosity, and when the man whom I had 
been waiting to see pulled his head back he 
greeted me cordially and then asked me if I had 
seen that fire engine. Then we got down to 
business and while we were talking another mem- 
ber of the firm came in and the one with whom 
I had business broke off the conversation to ask 
his partner if he knew where the fire was. Now, 
suppose he had come to my town and I had shown 
as much curiosity about that fire and engine as 
my friends in the Mills Building did—wouldn’t 
he have had a laugh on me? 

“After I left the Mills Building I had occasion 
to pass along Liberty street under the shadow of 
a skyscraper in process of erection. It was about 
the hour for luncheon. I saw at least one hun- 
dred business men standing in the street looking 
upward. They had possession of the sidewalk, 
and as I couldn’t pass along without jostling 
others, or without being jostled, I came to a 
standstill and looked upward with the crowd. 
What do you think they were looking at? A 
hoisting machine which contained a lot of iron 
rivets. It was quite interesting to me, for I am 
a countryman. But I noticed that there were 
a hundred others. So I felt better. 

“That wasn’t all that amused me that day. I 
went into a café where there was a crowd of 
business men. I took a bill of fare, and looked 
over it to see what I could order that would not 
make me look any more like a countryman than 
I felt. I passed over several articles which had 
French labels trying to find something I could 
say easy, when a man whom I knew to be the 
president of a bank came in, and throwing his 
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menu aside told the waiter to bring him a plate 
of cornbeef hash, a cut of pumpkin pie and a 
glass of milk. 

“That was just what my mouth had been ach- 
ing for, but I felt a bit backward in ordering it. 
I didn’t want to appear too much like a country- 
man, however, so I changed my seat to another 
table, and when I had thrown the bill of fare 
aside and said ‘Cornbeef hash, pumpkin pie and 
milk’ the gargon, as they call him here, nearly 
threw a handspring to execute the order. If I 
had tried to order something fancy he probably 
would have sized me up for a hayseed, and given 
me a stare that would have caused me to mix 
up his identity with an ice-cream freezer. I am 
always glad to come to New York. Your people 
amuse me, and then I always go home feeling 
that I am not the only one.” 





B PeMlh .6c0i00scesecs08eee08ss002 00500000 000000enes London Outlook 

Conductor No. 00 was evidently a pupil; he was 
also quite evidently in a blue funk. He was very 
nicely washed, and his mother had brushed his 
coat and put an extra dose of starch into his 
rather frayed collar, fitting him out for his first 
appearance. 

Have you ever speculated where might be the 
school for ’bus conductors? Have you not imag- 
ined a red-brick building in some retired street— 
a building in which budding ’bus conductors sit 
in rows, according to their standard of proficiency 
in reciting “Benk, Benk, Benk,” and other like 
ballads, their ability to stand upright on a rapid- 
rolling vehicle, and their command of strong 
language? But that imagination is all wrong 
from beginning to end. There is no red-brick 
building, no class of budding conductors—noth- 
ing of the kind. The schoolroom for every con- 
ductor is upon the footboard of his own omnibus, 


and he learns to conduct as other people learn . 


other arts—by conducting. 

Albeit he is not entirely unhelped. This con- 
ductor had a preceptor, an old hand at the busi- 
ness, who was kind to the new boy in a lofty, 
condescending way, and very patient and pains- 
taking in his teaching. The new boy was exceed- 
ing raw; he had not even yet properly acquired 
his footboard legs. His stiff wooden attitude 
contrasted painfully with the free-and-easy grace 
of the preceptor as he lolled against the banisters 
or swang jauntily from the end of the bell-rope. 

Presently the new boy began, pursuant to in- 
structions, to collect the fares. He said “Fares, 
please,” it is true, but there was something 
strangely diffident about the demand. You heard 
it without the least tremor. Your hand did not 
immediately fly to your pocket in anxious haste 


to convince the official that you had never had 
the smallest wish or intention to defraud. 

“Fares, please,” said the new boy again. But 
he said it with an excessive mildness, as if it 
were some great favor he hardly expected to ob- 
tain. 

He collected the fares, too, in the wrong way, 
and must needs be promptly pulled up by the 
preceptor for doing so. You would have thought 
both sides of an omnibus were the same for col- 
lecting purposes. But they are not. 

“Begin on the left side,” exhorted the preceptor, 
“and come down on the right. Then you don’t 
get ’em mixed.” So, timidly, and with a fearful 
lack of confidence, the new boy gathered in his 
harvest of pence, and was ordered to do the 
same on the roof. He scuttled gaily up the steps, 
glad to get away into the freer space above. For 
he required plenty of room did Conductor No. oo. 
He was amazingly awkward in the managing of 
his punching-machine, and he was always in the 
way. When a passenger would get in, No. 00 
invariably stood in the doorway, and had to be 
summarily evicted by the preceptor. When a 
passenger would get out, then No. oo was staring 
nervously at the general public, oblivious of the 
needs of his own particular charges. And he 
had not even acquired the rudiments of the art 
of hoisting his lady-passengers up by the arm, 
nor of dropping them gently. again into the gutter 
at the end of their journey. He gripped them 
so earnestly that they grimaced with pain, or 
he did not grip them at all—which was far worse. 

The preceptor did all the warbling part of the 
business. For nothing would induce the pupil 
to open his mouth. At Westminster Bridge, 
where the preceptor went off to exchange views 
with a friend on a moldy green “Favorite,” our 
omnibus was silent as the grave. The driver 
may have made a few remarks concerning the 
points of interest upon his route, but there was 
no single cry of invitation from the rear. The 
new boy, left for the first time entirely on his 
own responsibility, stood nervously upon the curb- 
stone playing idly with his badge. It was a horrid 
moment for No. 00. Presently another omnibus 
rolled up behind and we were ordered on, to the 
evident relief of our conductor. For the pre- 
ceptor had come back, and the new boy was once 
more in an atmosphere of shelter and chaperon- 
age. 

Perhaps the preceptor was aware, having gone 
through the like experience himself, how little 
equal his pupil was to reciting in public; for 
when we arrived at Charing Cross he nobly took 
the whole of that duty upon himself. Indeed, I 
think at this point the preceptor could not resist 
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the temptation to show off a little before that 
muff of a new boy. Opposite the Post Office we 
halted, and then and there the preceptor indulged 
in a perfect orgy of warbling. With one foot 
on his footboard, the other swinging at large 
all over the Strand, his right hand grasping the 
stair-rail, his left invitingly outstretched, the pre- 
ceptor bawled away lustily. The new boy gazed 
at him wistfully, and never uttered a sound. It 
seems easy enough to stare all the world in the 
face, and say 
“Benk.” 

Just you try it; that is all. 

There was a note of ostentatious triumph, too, 
at the end of the preceptor’s chant. It was im- 
possible to catch the precise words; they sounded 
like “bow-wow.” No doubt they were “bow- 
wow.” 

“Liverpool-streetbow-wow, — Liver-poolstreet- 
bow-wow,” sang the preceptor cheerily, while the 
poor, clumsy, nervous pupil stood awkwardly by 
doing nothing, painfully conscious of his clean 
hands, and clean collar, and his new black tie. 

I fear it will be a long time before Conductor 
oo is at home upon his footboard, and can swing 
as gracefully in space as his preceptor. Longer 
still, before he can warble the list of stopping- 
places on his route so light-heartedly, and wind 
up every warble with that strange triumphant 
note, 

“Liverpoolstreetbowwow, Liverpoolstreetbow- 
wow, Liverpoolstreebowwo—o—o—w.” 





The Story’s Ending.....+. J. A. Flynn,...es- London Black and White 


“Well,” I asked, as she laid down the gaily- 
covered magazine. I was sorry for the ending of 
the tale, when the gray eyes ceased to flash and 
the kind lips to quiver. 

“It is a pretty story, Mr. Norton,” she said. 
“Oh, no, you needn’t shake your head. I’m not 
saying so just because it’s yours. I cannot 
imagine how you could write it.” 

“Pen and ink, whisky and soda, tailor’s bill as 
a stimulus!” 

“Please don’t make fun. I want to be serious.” 
When she looks at me in her earnest way I am 
helpless. 

“Does that mean criticism?” I inquired, leaning 
a little toward her. 

“Criticism and inquiry—if I may?” 

“Inquiry by all means. I’m rather afraid of 
your criticism, do you know.” She is very bright, 
and her remarks often help me, as a matter of 
fact. 

She opened and shut the magazine absently. 

“What I was wondering,” she said, “was why 
you wrote so seriously, and talked so frivolously ; 


whether one mood was the real you, and the 
other a sham you; and which was which!” 

“T think,” I protested, “I would rather have the 
criticism, if you don’t mind.” 

She laughed softly. I like her laugh. “It is 
rather an obtrusive question. But I should very 
much like to know. You do mean this”—she 
touched the book—“a little, don’t you?” 
“Ye—es,” I said, “I suppose I do. I did when 
wrote it, anyhow.” 

“And afterwards ?” 

“I keep my seriousness for serious occasions.” 
“Which is a rebuke for my inquisitiveness, I 
suppose?” She flushed a little. She is rather 
pale generally. Some people wouldn’t call her 
good-looking. I do. 

“T didn’t mean it to be,” I apologized. “I ought 
to be flattered at your interest ‘ 

“In your tales,” she corrected. 

“In my tales, of course. I suppose the real 
answer is, that I do not carry my heart upon my 
sleeve.” 

“But you have one all the same?” A touch 
of wistfulness makes her voice perfect. 

“Try!” I caught her eyes for a moment and 
stopped. I had made up my mind to keep heart- 
whole before I met her. 

“Now for the criticism,” she continued hastily. 

“Or as large an instalment as I can stand.” 

“The criticism must not be misunderstood. You 
will remember, please, that I like the tale—like it 
very much in fact.” I bowed. 


_— 





“The criticism is——?” 
“That it is a repetition of your other tales.” I 
gasped. 


“Why I thought it was quite different!” She 
shook her head. “Fresh characters, fresh scen- 
ery, new plot, original phrases——” 

“The machinery is different, but the story is 
really the same.” 

“In what way? In being about a man and a 
woman ?” 

“Yes.” I laughed. 

“If you can invent a third kind of person,” I 
said, “I'll utilize it with pleasure. At present I 
haven’t made the discovery.” 

“Don’t be absurd. What I mean is that your 
men and women always do the same thing.” 

“Fall in love?” 

“Exactly.” 

“There are lots of ways of doing it,” I suggest- 
ed. 
“At the present rate you will soon exhaust 
them. Whatever will you do then?” 

I lit a cigarette, with her permission, to aid 
reflection. 
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“I’m hanged if I know. I’ve often wondered 
myself. Make them fall out of love, I suppose.” 

“And when you’ve exhausted that?” 

“Make them fall in again!” She stamped her 
foot impatiently. 

“Do you absolutely refuse to be original? I 
cannot think you do yourself justice in keeping 
to such a hackneyed theme—though I admit you 
do it very nicely.” 

“I might do it better if I had more practical 
experience,” I suggested. There is something 
about her big eyes and the little droop at the 
corners of her mouth which makes a fellow say 
that sort of thing, you know. 

“Now remember-our cormpact,” she warned me. 
We were pledged to a purely platonic friendship. 
I’ve had that sort of thing in my tales, but it 
always broke down. 

“The keeping of a platonic compact,” said 
“would be a novel theme, don’t you think?” 

“Would it be interesting enough?” she asked, 
doubtfully. 

“There! What stronger defense could I have? 
I propose to leave out the love-making, and you 
say that the interest would be gone.” She 
drummed upon the table with her fingers. 

“Surely there is some other theme?” I knocked 
the ash deliberately off my cigarette. 

“Upon my word,” I confessed, “I’m not sure 
that there is. But I'll think over it.” 

Then her brothers came in, and we changed 
the subject until I was going. It is part of the 
compact that she shall see me out of the door. I 
insisted upon it. 

“When shall I communicate the result of my 
deliberations?” I asked in the hall. “To-mor- 
row?” 

“I’m going to Vereker’s.” 

“And Wednesday, I’m due at a smoker. Thurs- 
day ?” 

“If you like.” 

“Thursday, then. Good-night, Mary.” 

It is in the compact that I am not to call her 
Mary, but I do. Sometimes she objects, some- 
times she doesn’t. On this occasion she only 
tossed her head, and half turned away from me. 
She is aware that she looks well in profile. I sud- 
denly bent over her, and 

“How dare you!” she cried, hotly. 

“I couldn’t help it, Mary; you looked so tempt- 
ing.” But she ran upstairs,-with her face scarlet. 

“I shall not be in on Thursday,” she called, as 
she turned the corner, “or any other day.” 

So I went out, feeling triumphantly foolish. 

Next Thursday I called, and she wasn’t out, 
but she received me coolly, and kept the table 
between us. 





“Look here, Mary,” I began. 

“Miss Montague, if you please!” 

“I don’t please. It is quite natural to call a 
friend by her Christian name.” 

“Ye—es, but people might misunderstand, we 
agreed, and so——” 

“I’m not going to pander to other people’s 
stupidity,” I said, indignantly; “and I don’t con- 
sider that friendship should have to be weighed 
and measured in exact words.” I had prepared 
this remark beforehand. 

“No—o: perhaps not.” I knew it would score. 
“Still, there are bounds to friendship.” She shut 
her little mouth decisively. 

“If you mean last Tuesday-——’ 

“I don’t want to talk about it,” she interrupted. 
“Have you considered about the stories?” 

“Yes; I have reasoned out my position most 
carefully—Mary.” She frowned, but passed the 
familiarity. 

“And your conclusions?” 

“Is in verse.” 

“Oh! how nice!” Women always like a fellow 
to run to verse. I suppose it is because he is 
sure to give himself away! “Let me see it.” 

“On condition that you read it aloud.” She 
looked objections. “I want to hear if I have 
got the swing.” 

So she declaimed softly. I think I said that she 
had ‘a pretty voice. 


’ 


TO MARY. 


I made me a tale of the tempest at sea, 
Full of thunder and lightning above, 
And ym terrors that be when the storm-winds are 
ree— 
But the end of the story was love! 


I sang me a song of a raid in the glen, 
With a lilt of the pipers who played, 

Strike again, strike again, and die fighting like men! 
And the struggle was over a maid! 


I planned me a play of a monarch of fame, 
And his courtiers in silken attire, 
And his statesmen, who came like a moth to the 
flame— 
For a pair of bright eyes were the fire! 


I pzaned the praise of an hero so calm, 

And so strong in the tumult to stand, 

When I found me the charm that had strengthened 
his arm— 

It was only the touch of a hand! 

And I? If my heart for a moment be strong, 

If my tale of a page ring sincere, 

Or if merits belong to the play or the song— 

They are only your echoes, my dear! 

When she came to the last line her voice was 
very soft, and just a little tearful. I put my 
hand on her shoulder, and we stood looking 
silently at the paper for a minute. Then I drew 
her gently to me—the way the stories end! 
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Living English Poets: 


Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch was born at Bodmin, 
England, November 21, 1863; his schooling was 
received at Newton Abbot College, at Clifton Col- 
lege, and at Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree in 1886. He afterward became 
lecturer in classics at Trinity, and so remained 
until he left Oxford for London. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch is known to Americans almost wholly as a 
novelist but he is perhaps better known at home 
as a journalist and writer of verse. One of his 
first literary efforts was Athens, a poem pub- 
lished in the Cliftonian, in 1881. He has since 
published two collections of verse: Poems and 
Ballads, and Green Bays. The latter contained 
some parodies that were considered remarkably 
clever and were widely read at the time of pub- 
lication in 1893. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s verse is 
easy, graceful and distinctly popular. At the 
present he is living at Fowey, Cornwall, for he 
finds it easier to do his literary work in the 
country than in London. He has been on the 
staff of the London Speaker since its commence- 
ment in January, 1890, and still writes it weekly 
literary causerie. His poems have never been 
published in this country. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR, 


Not on the neck of prince or hound 
Nor on a woman’s finger twin’d, 
May gold from the deriding ground 
Keep sacred that we sacred bind: 
On the heel 
Of splendid steel 
Shall stand secure on sliding fate, 
When golden navies weep their freight. 


The scarlet hat, the laurelled stave 
Are measures, not the springs, of worth; 
In a wife’s lap, as in a grave, 
Man’s airy notions mix with earth. 
Seek other spur 
Bravely to stir 
The dust in this loud world, and tread 
Aln-high among the whispering dead. 


Trust in thyself,—then spur amain: 
So shall Charybdis wear a grace, 
Grim /£tna laugh, the Lybian plain 
Take roses to her shrivelled face. 
This orb—thts round 
Of sight and sound— 
Count it the lists that God hath built 
For haughty hearts to ride atilt. 


THE WHITE MOTH. 


Tf a leaf rustled, she would start: 
And yet she died a year ago. 

How had so frail a thing the heart 
To journey where she trembled so? 

And do they turn and turn in fright, 
Those tiny feet in so much night? 


A. T. Quiller-Couch 


The light above the poets head 

Streamed on the page and on the cloth, 
And twice and thrice there buffeted 

On the black pane a white winged moth: 
’Twas Annie’s soul that beat outside 

And “Open, open, open!” cried: 


“If I could not find the way to God; 
There were too many flaming suns 

For signposts, and the fearful road 
Led over wastes where millions 

Of tangled comets hissed and burned— 
I was bewildered and I turned. 


“O, it was easy then! I knew 
Yon window and no star beside. 

Look up, and take me back to you!” 
—He rose and thrust the window wide. 

’Twas but because his brain was hot 
With rhyming; for he heard her not. 


But poets polishing a phrase 
Show anger over trivial things; 

And as she blundered in the blaze 
Towards him, on ecstatic wings, 

He raised a hand, and smote her dead; 
Then wrote “That I had died instead!” 


UPON GRACIOSA, WALKING AND TALKING. 
(From Troy Town.) 


When as abroad, to greet the morn, 
I mark my Graciosa walk, 
In homage bends the whispering corn, 
Yet to confess 
Its awkwardness 
Must hang its head upon the stalk. 


And when she talks, her lips do heal 
The wounds her lightest glances give:— 
In pity then be harsh, and dea 

Such wounds that 1 

May hourly die, 
And, by a word restored, live. 


KENMARE RIVER, 


’Tis pretty to be in Ballinderry, 
’Tis pretty to be in Ballindoon, 
But ’tis prettier far in County Kerry 
Coortin’ under the bran’ new moon, 
Aroon, Aroon! 


’Twas there by the bosom of blue Killarney, 
They came by the hundther a-coortin’ me; 

Sure I was the one to give back their blarney, 
An’ merry was I to be fancy-free. 


But never a step in the lot was lighter 

And divole a boulder among the bhoys, 
Than Pheline O’Shea, me dynamither, 

Me illigant arthist in clock-work toys. 


’Twas all for love he would bring his figgers 
Of iminent statesmen, in toy machines, 

An’ hould me hand as he pulled the triggers 
An’ scattered the thraytors to smithereens. 


An’ to see the Queen in her Crystial Pallus 
Fly up to the roof, an’ the windeys broke! 
And all with divole a trace of mallus— 
But he was the boy that enjoyed his joke! 
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Then O, but his cheek would flush, an’ “Bridget, #f 
He’d say, “will yer love me?” But I’d be coy 
And answer him, “Arrah now, dear, don’t fidget!” 

Though at heart I loved him, me arthist bhoy! 


One night we stood by the Kenmare River, 
An’ “Bridget, creina, now whist,” said he, 

“T’ll be goin’ to-night, an’ may be for iver; 
Open your arms at last to me!” 


’Twas there by the banks of the Kenmare River 
He took in his hands me white, white face, 

An’ we kissed our first an’ our last for iver— 
For Pheline O’Shea is disparsed in space. 


’Twas pretty to be by blue Killarney, 
’Twas pretty to hear the linnets call, 
But whist! for I cannot attend their blarney, 
Nor whistle to answer at all, at all. 


For the voice that he swore ’ud out-call the linnets, 
Is cracked intoirely, and out of chune, 
Since the clock-work missed it by thirteen minutes 
An’ scattered me Pheline around the moon. 
Aroon, Aroon! 


TIM THE DRAGOON, 
(From Troy Town.) 
Be aisy and list to a chune 
That’s sung of bowld Tim the Dragoon— 
Sure, ’twas he’d never miss 
To be stealin’ a kiss, 
Or a brace, by the light of the moon— 
—Aroon— 
Wid a wink at the Man in the Moon! 


Rest his sowl where the daisies grow thick; 
For he’s gone from the land of the quick: 
But he’s still making love 
To the leddies above, 
An’ be jabbers! he’ll tache ’em the thrick— 
Avick 
Niver doubt but he’ll tache ’em the thrick! 


’Tis by Tim the dear saints ’ll set sthore, 
And ‘ull thrate him to whisky galore: 
For they’ve only to sip 
But the tip of his lip 
An’ be dad! they'll be nokia for more— 
Asthore— 
By the powers, they'll be shoutin’ “Ancore.” 


UNITY PUT QUARTERLY.* 
(By A. C. S.) 

The centuries kiss and commingle, 

Cling, clasp, and are knit in a chain; 
No cycle but scorns to be single, 

No two but demur to be twain. 
Till the land of the lute and the love-tale 

Be bride of the boreal breast, 
And the dawn with the darkness shall dovetail, 

And East with the West. 


The desire for the grey for the dun nights 
Is that of the dun for the grey; 
The tales of Thousand and One Nights 
Touch lips with the Times of to-day.— 
Come, chasten the cheap with the classic; 
Choose Churton; thy chair and thy class, 
Mix, melt in the must that is Massic 
The beer that is Bass. 


*Suggested by an article in the Quarterly Review, 
enforcing the unity of literature, ancient and 
modern, and the necessity of providing a new 
school of literature in Oxford. 


Omnipotent age of the Aorist! 

Infinitely freely exact! 

As the fragrance of fiction is fairest. 

If frayed in the furnace of fact— 
Though nine be the muses of number 

There is hope if the hand book be one— 
Dispelling the planets that cumber 

The path of the sun. 


Though crimson thy hands and thy hood be 
With the blood of a brother betrayed, 
O, would-be-professor of would-be, 
We call thee to bless and to aid. 
Transmuted would travel with Er, see 
The land of the rolling of logs, 
Charmed, chained to thy side as to Circe 
The Ithacan hogs. 


O bourne of the black and the godly! 
O land where the good niggers go. 
With the books that are borrowed of Bodley, 
Old moons and our castaway clo’! 
There, there, till the roses be ripened 
Rebuke us, revile, and review, 
Then take thee thine annual stipend 
So long overdue. 


BEHOLD! I AM NOT ONE THAT GOES TO LECTURES. 
(By W. W.) 
Behold! I am not one that goes to lectures or the 
pow-wow of professors. 
The elementary laws never apologize: neither do 
I apologize. 
I find ae _— the Dean dropt on my table— 
and every one is signed by the Dean’s name— 
And I leave them where they are; for I know that 
as long as I stay up 
Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 
I am one who goes to the river, 
I sit in the boat and think of “life” and of “time.” 


How life is much, but time is more; and the be- 

ginning is everything, 
But the end is something. 

I loll in the parks, I go to the wicket, I swipe. 

I see the twenty-two young men from Foster’s 
watching me, and the trousers of the twenty- 
two young men, 

I see the Balliol men en masse watching me.—The 
Hottentot that loves his mother, the untu- 
tored Bedowee, the cave-man that wears only 
his certificate of baptism, and the shaggy 
Sioux that hangs his testamur with his scalps. 

I see the Don who ploughed me in rudiments 
watching me: and the wife of the Don who 
ploughed me in rudiments watching me. 

I see the report of the wicket-keeper and umpire. 

I cannot see that I am out. 

Oh! you umpires! 

Iam ast one that greatly cares for experience, soap, 
bull-dogs, cautions, majorities, or a graduated 
income tax, 

The certainty of space, punctuation, sexes, institu- 
tions, copiousness, degrees, committees deli- 
catesse, or the fetters of rhyme. 

Myself only I sing. Me Imperturbe! Me Pro- 
nounce! 

Me prospective and the depth of me progressive, 
d the Babos, Anglicé. bathos 

Of me 3 + to the public the song of Simpie 

Enumeration. 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts” 


An Unbeliever—The circus had come to 
Raleigh, N. C., and Sall, an old colored woman 
who had never seen one, collected her courage 
and her money and went. Afterward telling her 
experience to one of her friends she said in a 
very contemptuous voice, “Yes, indeed, dey done 
tried to mak’ me b’lieve the mos’ scan’lous things, 
till I jes’ got so riled, dat I jes’ tole dat nigger 
dey done had thar in a cage wif ‘Wile Man’ 
writ on a little board above him, ‘Wile man, is 
you? You ain’t nothin’ but an old Wilmin’ton 
street nigger; if you’se a wile man, what’s you 
doing wif a vaccination on your arm and corns 
on your toes?’ and then he showed his teef and 
began throwin’ straw at me, but no sah! you 
couldn’t fool me.” 





It Fitted In.—The late Father Pettit was one 
of the best-known priests in the Milwaukee 
diocese. It may well be said that he was a fine 
representative of the pioneer priest. With a wide 
experience and an appreciation of the humor of 
a situation, many interesting stories are told of 
him. 

On one occasion he was preaching in St. 
Raphael’s church, Madison, of which he was 
pastor. It was a fine summer day and the win- 
dows were open. In an adjoining vacant lot a 
number of boys were playing a game of baseball. 

Father Pettit’s sermon was on heaven and the 
means of reaching there. He had just come to 
the end of a passage—“How then shall we reach 
heaven?” he asked and paused in a solemn 
manner. Just then came floating through the 
church window in a high-keyed voice: “Slide 
like the devil, slide.” 

It was one of the boy baseball players coaching 
a base runner. 





A Welcome Change.—The painter Makart, who 
was sometimes as taciturn as Von Moltke, sat for 
an hour one evening at dinner next to the sou- 
brette, Josephine Gallmeyer, without volunteering 
aword. Finally she lost patience, and exclaimed: 
“Well, dear master, suppose we change the sub- 
ject.” 





“The Bride Cares.”"—At a wedding rehearsal 
once the groom, not usually an ornament, though 
a necessary appanage, was wondering where he 
should go and what he should do. “Oh,” said 
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the best man, “nobody cares what you do and 
where you go!” His intended simpered, looked 
longingly at him, smiled weakly, and remarked 
boldly, “The bride cares.” 





A Close Call—The pastor of a certain colored 
flock in the South land, required satisfactory 
answers to his questions anent their actions, 
particularly as to the breaking of the eighth com- 
mandment, before their “speyience” could be 
given in “meetin’.” On one occasion, Brer Will- 
’um Johnsing, whose pounces upon the chicken 
coops in the neighborhood were proverbial, rose 
to give his views to the assembly, “Hol’ on, dah, 
Brer Johnsing, hol’ on, jest a minute,” said the 
“pahson.” “Has yo’ done stole any chickens dis 
week?” “No sah,” promptly replied Brer John- 
“No, sah,” this time 


sing. “Any tukkeys?” 
more emphatically. “Any shoats?” “No, sah,” 
more emphatically still this time. “Well den, 


proceed wid yo’ testimony.” 

Brer Johnsing did, but as he sat down and 
wiped the moisture from his brow, he said to 
himself, “Golly, didn’t he sca’e me, doh? If he’d 
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a said ducks, he’d a had me sho’. 





A “Ben” Butler Anecdote——When Gen. “Ben” 
Butler was in college, it was not an uncommon 
thing for the boys to steal signs from over shops 
in the town. On one occasion “Ben” carried to 
his room a brand new sign which a shoemaker 
had just put out to indicate his place of business. 
The next morning the enraged shoemaker, with 
an officer, went to the students’ hall, suspecting 
that the boys had been up to some of their old 
pranks again. Butler learned that the shoemaker 
was making a room-to-room search for the sign, 
and it was only a matter of time till his turn 
should come. So he threw the sign on the open 
fireplace and fell down on his knees and began 
praying. A loud knock soon came against the 
bolted door. But hearing the occupant engaged 
in prayer, the shoemaker and officer waited till 
he should have finished. Butler prayed long, with 
his eyes upon the sign which was being rapidly 
consumed. When the last trace of the sign had 
disappeared, he concluded his prayer, to the re- 
lief of his impatient listeners on the outside, by 
saying, “An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign; but there shall no sign be given.” 
The officer and shoemaker then entered, but of 
course no sign was found. 
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The World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel 


A Scene in Singapore....cccccccccceere Mdseersenscced London Argosy 

Let us enter one of the principal streets of the 
town and look about us. On either hand, converg- 
ing in perspective, the metaled roadway is flanked 
by stuccoed shops one story high, painted crude 
blues and yellows, with here and there a broad 
expanse of wall covered closely by a collection 
of jumbled circles, like melting soap-bubbles, such 
as Chinamen love to trace in their efforts at dec- 
oration. The plaster in many places is discolored 
with damp in shapeless patches; here and there it 
is peeling and hangs limply in dirty tatters. 
Strange garments flutter from the windows of the 
upper stories; draggled awnings stretch outward 
from doorways; gigantic golden Chinese charac- 
ters sprawl unevenly in every direction; signs 
covered with similar inscriptions protrude above 
the entrances to the shops; the covered veranda- 
like footways, which are the only sidewalks, are 
filled with varied litters of goods displayed for 
sale; the rest of the narrow space is crowded by 
men squatting in groups smoking and gossiping, 
by men asleep, by men bartering with stony-faced 
shopkeepers, by pariah dogs nosing and search- 
ing, by stray goats, by squalling children, naked, 
dirty and happy, and by lounging natives of half 
a dozen nationalities. Inside each shop, in the 
dim background, an altar is erected to To-Pe- 
Kong and his attendant demons. Evil-smelling 
joss-sticks smoulder before it. A raised platform 
fills up most of the space flanked by a narrow 
passage leading to the inner room, and surround- 
ed on all sides by shelves loaded with cloths of 
Manchester and Germany, with tinned meats and 
fruits, with moth-eaten edibles beloved by the 
native world, with Chinese sugar-candy, vermi- 
celli, strings of onions, and quantities of dusty 
and miscellaneous rubbish. An oblong Chinese 
counting board and a pile of limp account books 
fashioned from coarse Chinese paper bear witness 
to the business aptitude of the trader. 

Outside in the roadway all is noise and motion. 
At one point by the roadside a seller of abomin- 
able sweet-stuffs drives a thriving trade which 
calls for an immense expenditure of vituperation 
and expletive. Close at hand a street-barber has 
pitched his portable shop, and is calmly engaged 
in shaving the head of a fellow-Chinaman whose 
face is rapt with the luxury of his sensations. 
A dozen Chinese pedlars stroll through the crowd 
shaking metal rattles, now and again shouting 
their wares with voices like those of disconsolate 
dogs. Groups of coolies walk along staring 


stupidly at nothing in particular; others trip and 
shamble beneath double loads suspended across 
their shoulders at either end of stout sticks. Some 
are dressed in coarse calico pants and coats, others 
in soiled loin-clouts. Similar costumes are worn 
by coal-black Tamils, with their hair in dirty chig- 
nons, their tongues busy with the vernacular of 
Hell. Portly Indian money-lenders pass draped 
in flowing gauze, with shaven polls and fore- 
heads marked with white caste-tokens—the Marks 
of the Beast. Grave Parsees; lean and filthy 
Eurasians; trim duck-clad white men; young 
Malays swaggering and vulgarly aping the gait 
and costume of their European masters; gray- 
beards of the same race, calm, stately, slow, wear- 
ing with an old-world dignity the picturesque 
garb of their people; shaggy-looking ruffians from 
Celebes, long of hair and lithe of limb; native- 
born Chinese, alert and spry ; wild folk, the sweep- 
ings of the Archipelago; Sikh policemen in pic- 
turesque mufti—men drawn from half the races 
of Asia make up the jostling throng, and only 
here and there is the face of an old hag or the 
carefully veiled form of a younger woman to be 
found representing the softer sex. But always 
the Chinese outnumber all other peoples as ten 
to one, and in the Babel of weird tongues it is 
their jerky monosyllables that predominate, irking 
the ear. Streams of vehicles crushing their way 
through the crowds; countless ’rickshaws running 
in and out careless of danger, indifferent to pub- 
lic convenience or the rules of the road, the sweat- 
ing pullers deaf to the execrations heaped upon 
them; hack-gharris seeking fares or lumbering 
at the heels of rat-like ponies, with a glimpse of 
brown or yellow faces seen between the venetians ; 
a Chinaman on a bicycle with his pigtail in his 
pocket to keep it clear from the revolving wheels; 
a fat Celestial merchant reclining at ease in a 
victoria drawn by a magnificent pair of grays; 
a smart English dog-cart driven furiously by a 
white helmeted subaltern; bullock-carts with their 
lumbering teams; hand-barrows propelled slowly; 
or perhaps the Governor’s carriage gay with scar- 
let uniforms: What a picture! 





Traveling on the Continent,...... Geraldine Bonner....... Argonaut 


The trip up from Florence to Paris by way of 
the St. Gothard, Bale, and the Swiss Lakes is 
nearly thirty-six hours long, and in its course one 
patronizes the railroads of three countries. Of 
these, the Paris—or do you call it German-Swiss? 
—train, which crosses the St. Gothard and lands 
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you at Bale, is so infinitely superior to the Italian 
or French—so much cleaner, so much more com- 
fortable, with so many more guards and porters 
—that one’s respect for a country where they 
really seem to know how to travel decently rises 
to an exaggerated point. 

This was the first car I had seen on the Continent 
like an American Pullman—that is, with a cor- 
ridor down the middle and the seats arranged in 
sections with high backs. At every third section 
there was a partition and a glass door dividing 
the coach into three compartments. By means 
of these doors, which were unlocked, you could 
pass down its whole length, and through the glass 
of the door you command the next compartment, 
so that if any one was being murdered in there 
you could either bravely go to his assistance, 
or at least watch the performance through the 
glass and be a valuable witness afterward. 

There would have to be a revolution in one 
thing if the American cars were introduced, and 
that would be in the amount of hand-baggage that 
the European traveler carries. One has to see 
this to believe it. Bags, valises, hold-alls, tea- 
baskets, shawl-straps, lunch-boxes go piling into 
the: rack, under the seats and on them, and on 
the floor. The reason for it is the small amount 
of baggage allowed and the high price asked on 
the excess. I paid ten dollars extra weight on 
an ordinary steamer-trunk and a hat-trunk. In 
order to avoid this payment, everybody—even 
of those to whom the disbursing of such sums 
would be nothing—carries few trunks and this 
incredible, inconceivable amount of hand-baggage. 
Of all people the English carry most. I thought 
in my simple ignorance that the English in their 
own country carried larger or more numerous 
packages when they traveled than any other peo- 
ple under the sun. But I did not realize then 
that they were only making a short journey and 
in a country where they are allowed a fair share 
of luggage. The only other time in my life I have 
seen travelers with such an amount of “impedi- 
menta” was once when I saw the pioneers start- 
ing from San Francisco for the Klondike. They 
went in gangs or parties, and had piles of personal 
belongings on the wharf upon which families and 
friends could all sit. 

At Bologna, on the way up, three handsome 
English girls joined our train at midnight, and, 
wakened from uneasy slumber, I looked out of the 
window. There were the three girls, excitedly 
declaiming in English and French to several be- 
mused Italian porters. The little party was 
grouped round a pyramidal mass of: bags, port- 
manteaus, hold-alls, baskets, foot-warmers, shawl- 
straps, hat-boxes, and on the summit of all a 
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musical instrument in a case that I judged by 
its size to be a bass-viol. The girls were insist- 
ing that an extra carriage must be put on for 
themselves as there was no place in the train 
that would hold their luggage. Several officials 
came and looked at it wonderingly, and the por- 
ters stood and stared mute and fascinated. I 
thought myself they would have to put on an 
extra engine. But after talking heatedly in various 
tongues, they apparently concluded that the extra 
carriage was the only solution to the situation, 
and I watched them starting away to the end of 
the train, and the girls in advance followed by 
a long line of straggling “facchinos.” 

The Americans traveling about southern France 
and northern Italy at this season are thick as 
blackberries. You can tell the women yards off 
by the way they dress. Americans appear to 
be the only tourists in Europe who wear golf- 
skirts. The wearing of these, short jackets, and 
soft hats, with quills in the side or a twist of silk 
round the crown, is so universal that it amounts 
about to a sort of national uniform. The women 
of no other nation wear anything in the least 
like it. The only other touring females who are 
inclined to lean to a set form of dress are the 
English, with their box-coats and straw sailor- 
hats. The golf-skirts on the American and the 
box-coat on the English are as distinctive of their 
nationalities as if one carried the Stars and 
Stripes and the other the Union Jack. 

The Americans are good travelers, gay, easy- 
going, and companionable. Their good humor is 
nearly as invariable as their golf-skirts. We travel 
so much in our own country, take such tremendous 
journeys as part of the day’s work, that we have 
learned to put up with the inconveniences of 
travel with much philosophy. To the American 
in Europe the short and extremely uncomfortable 
trips are part of the general “lark”—for all Ameri- 
cans in Europe are “having a lark”—and are re- 
garded as something unique, interesting and 
humorous. One of the most remarkable, charac- 
teristics of my countrywomen in the effete mon- 
archies is their tendency to admire and enjoy 
everything. The point of view was formed and 
arranged before they left their own country— 
to have a good time in Europe no matter what 
happened. 





In the Peruvian Capital........ M. MacMahon.,....... Catholic World 


Passing on our way the flat-roofed houses, 
catching glimpses through half-open gates of the 
inside gardens with their statues, fountains, and 
growing plants, we meet a young Peruvian, her 
beautiful dark face coquettishly framed by the 
lace mantilla they all wear so gracefully; her 
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maid discreetly follows, wearing the “manto,” or 
shawl-like garment of the native women. We 
pass an Indian seated on a donkey trotting briskly 
to market, as the heavy baskets of early vege- 
tables suspended from the blanket which forms 
her saddle, testify. Chinese, negroes, half-breeds 
throng the streets, and donkeys are everywhere. 
A scarcity of grass, trees, and field flowers is 
noticeable, but the brightly-painted houses, vivid 
blues, reds, yellows and greens, give a touch of 
color to a landscape which would otherwise look 
barren and dreary. The houses are rarely more 
than one story high and have the same general 
form. A wide “balcon” is in the centre, screened 
by curtains during the heat of the day, with 
rooms opening on either side. In the “balcon” 
the family congregate to read, sew or visit with 
their friends. It is gay with cut flowers and 
potted plants; its walls are often decorated with 
fantastic figures, nymphs, mermaids, impossible 
water or woodland scenes. The roofs are flat, 
with square openings to give light and ventila- 
tion; there are no chimneys, the seasons being too 
mild to need fires. 

The households usually have many servants; 
labor is cheap and help is easily found—such as 
it is. It is not unusual for four races to live 
under the same roof. There is none of that 
formality so general in the lower class of Europe. 
The ceremonious use of the third person is dis- 
regarded, and the familiar thee and thou is em- 
ployed regardless of age or social condition. The 
fruit-vender who bespeaks attention addresses the 
mistress of the household as “nina” (child), the 
beggar on the street who pleads for a “limoscita” 
(little alms) may employ the same caressing 
title. 

One of the most interesting places to visit in 
Lima is the cathedral, standing on the Plaza de 
Armas, a stone structure with lofty towers and 
a broad fagade. Its corner-stone was laid by 
Pizarro, twelve days after the city was founded. 
Its interior is simple but most beautiful; the 
decorations are in blue and gold. Pizarro is 
buried there. He lies upon the very spot where 
he and his handful of Spanish warriors met and 
conquered the mighty hosts of Athualpa. Look- 
ing at his tomb memory is busy recalling that 
tragedy which wrested from the “last of the 
Incas” his kingdom, with his life. And in fancy 
we see, down that narrow street facing the cathe- 
dral, sweep the cortége of the Indian king, his 
white-clad courtiers bearing their monarch on his 
throne of gold, around which waves the brilliant 
plumage of rare tropical birds, as with all pomp 
and ceremony he comes to visit his “friend and 
brother,” the Spanish Pizarro. From those wide 


gateways opening into the square—so closely re- 
sembling those doors of old, we almost expect 
to see the Spanish horsemen spring forth at the 
given signal to carry death and desolation to 
the heart of Athualpa’s people. A short distance 
from the cathedral is the church of San Fran- 
cisco, where the funeral of Athualpa took place. 
And tradition tells how this solemn service was 
rudely disturbed by his widow, who, bursting into 
the church with cries and lamentationsgattempted 
to bear away the body of their dead king that 
they might give him fitting burial according to 
their pagan rites and thus secure for him his 
entrance into the Palace of the Sun. The most 
beautiful painting in the Exposition gallery com- 
memorates this circumstance. 

In a quiet street in Lima, far from the busy 
stir of city life, is a modest little church. No 
rich and titled throngs crowd its portals when 
on Sunday morning the call of the bell sum- 
monses to divine worship, but the poor, the lowly, 
the unknown find before its altars peace and 
consolation. 

Yet once a year this tranquil retirement is 
broken; then its doors are opened for the en- 
trance of the proudest dignitaries of the State, 
the chanting of white-robed priests is heard min- 
gled with the silvery voices of children, and a 
people assemble to do honor to the holy woman 
whose name it bears and who rests beneath its 
shadow. It is the church of St. Rose of Lima, 
venerated as patron throughout the country. Upon 
the site where now it stands was once her father’s 
palace. It was here the beautiful little Rose 
first opened her eyes to the. light, in its wide 
courts she played, here she planted her little 
garden of bitter herbs which formed a part of 
her daily food, for from her earliest childhood 
she delighted in self-denial and acts of mortifica- 
tion. Much is told of her piety: how once her 
mother having placed on her head a garland of 
flowers, she secretly put in a thorn, which pricked 
her so deeply that in the evening it was with 
difficulty removed; how again, when her beauty 
was praised, she disfigured her face and hands 
by rubbing over them the juice of the Indian 
pepper. She was called by the poor of Lima 
“our little Sister.” So closely did she enter into 
their lives that the Indians have a tradition that 
she was a member of one of their tribes. This, 
history refutes. The little Rose was born of 
wealthy and noble parents, and her early years 
were passed in occupations usual to her rank. 
She early exhibited dislike for the vanity of the 
world and great charity for the poor—something 
unusual in her day, when the distinction of class 
was most rigorously observed. A tiny room is 
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still shown which was her oratory and work- 
shop; in it she fashioned the garments for her 
“sisters.” Near by is the well from which she 
drew water in which to bathe the unkempt and 
often diseased children of the street, who thronged 
to her doors, believing that in the touch of her 
hand lay miraculous power. The great religious 
ceremony of the year is the feast day of the 
saint—the 30th of August. On that day her 
relics are borne in solemn procession through the 
streets of her native city. The white-robed choir 
boys lead; the bishop richly vested, followed by 
the canons, priests, and monks, and the presi- 
dent, with the chief dignitaries of State in their 
official robes, wend their way from the church. 
The streets are thronged. The soldiers, drawn 
up in line, present arms as the procession passes, 
streamers float in the breeze, bands make music; 
suspended from one side of the street to the other 
are ropes of color, on which are hung dolls repre- 
senting angels and carrying in their hands baskets 
of flowers; these dolls, by a touch from some one 
in charge, empty their baskets before the proces- 
sion until the streets look like a carpet. Along 
the way altars are erected and Benediction is 
given; clouds of incense fill the air as the bishop 
blesses his people. The music, the streets gay 
with flags, the houses festooned with flowers and 
green branches, the balconies with their blue, 
crimson, yellow and gold decorations, the kneel- 
ing multitude, make a picture not soon to be for- 
gotten, and speak eloquently of the faith that can 
raise such a spectacle to the living God and His 
Saint. 

Another impressive procession is in honor of 
San Pedro. On his feast day the statue of the 
saint is taken from the church with solemn cere- 
monies, and amid the odor of incense, the per- 
fume of flowers, the musical chanting of hymns, 
it is carried to the border of the sea; there it is 
placed in a boat and rowed out into the ocean. 
Here prayers are offered that the saint may 
intercede with God to make fruitful the products 
of the sea. A fisherman then puts a net into the 
statue’s hand; should it fill with fish it is be- 
lieved that the harvest of the coming year will 
be abundant. 1 an 

To place the sea under the special protection 
of Heaven is the pious custom along the coast 
of Peru. In fishing hamlets, under the altars of 
the churches are niches in which are miniature 
boats bearing flags of all countries with which 
the natives have dealings. And Heaven’s special 
blessing is invoked for the protection of the har- 
bor and the safe guidance of the ships. It is a 
custom which the piety of the people of Peru 
has long maintained. 


Chinese Traits and Usage........... Charles Denby.......... Forum 


While China is as autocratic as Russia, she is, 
at the same time, the most democratic country in 
the world. This may seem a paradox, but, at the 
worst, the Chinese Government is a patriarchal 
despotism. In the village the head man rules 
as a father would rule a family. Lawsuits are 
abhorred. There are no lawyers, no jury trials. 
Equity governs the judgments of the courts. I 
knew of a case in Shanghai in which there was 
a finding for the plaintiff, but because his con- 
duct had not been perfectly just the amount 
assessed in his favor was ordered to be paid to 
a charitable institution. 

If a magistrate fails in his duty, he is set 
upon by a mob and dragged from his chair, and 
the insignia of his office are removed, especially 
his official boots. The gods are treated in like 
manner. They are put out in the sunshine in 
times of drought that they may see for themselves 
the inconvenience of the hot weather, and during 
rains which last too long they are lashed with 
whips as a punishment. 

High and low are imbued with superstition. 
No two houses in Peking are set on the same 
line. One is always farther back or farther for- 
ward than its neighbor. The reason for this 
allocation is that it is believed that the evil 
spirits cannot turn a corner, and that when they 
get started they must continue in a straight line, 
and so go out into space, and be lost. Little 
clay dogs are placed on all the ridges of the 
houses, with wide-open mouths, to catch the 
evil spirits as they approach them. The chief 
function of the great Almanac which is pub- 
lished by the Government every year and con- 
trols Chinese action in every particular, is to 
name the lucky days for doing every act in life— 
particularly for marrying. A dog is supposed 
to be eating up the moon at the time of its eclipse, 
and the population of the Empire turns out, beat- 
ing gongs and tin pans to drive him away. Sev- 
eral years ago, at Tientsin, a wretched little water 
snake was caught in the Peiho River, and the 
populace took it to a temple and worshipped it 
as the water god. Li Hung Chang attended and 
worshiped with the others. When asked if he 
really believed that the snake was a water god, 
he said that, whether he did or not, the people 
did, and it was best to humor them. 

I presume corruption exists more or less in 
everv government in the world, and among all 
peoples as well, but in China it is legalized. as 
it were. by immemorial usage. Be it said to 
the credit of the Chinese merchant that he is 
as honest as any of his class anywhere in the 
world. All the banks and all the Americans who 


























do business with China corroborate this assertion. 
The manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation asserted at Shanghai a few 
years ago that the bank had done business of 
hundreds of millions of pounds sterling with the 
Chinese, and had never lost a penny. Neverthe- 
less, among the officials and common people a 
system of what is called “squeezing” largely pre- 
vails. Your “boy,” your cook—in fact, all the 
servants—will charge you a percentage on every- 
thing they buy, and they will deduct something 
from the price of everything they sell. 

The members of the Tsung Li Yamen (For- 
eign Office) receive about one thousand taels per 
annum, or seven hundred and seventy of our dol- 
lars, as salary. Yet there is not one of them 
whose income is less than thirty thousand taels a 
year, while the head of the Yamen, Prince Ching 
—who is now acting as Commissioner with Li 
Hung Chang—receives two hundred and fifty 
thousand taels. This money is all paid each year 
in three instalments by the office-holders. Li 
Hung Chang had a man stationed at Peking who 
did nothing whatever except pay money to thirty 
high officials three times a year. The Hoppo 
(Treasurer) at Canton keeps out of the moneys 
collected by him three hundred thousand taels 
every year. All the world knows that he does 
it, and nobody thinks it is wrong. 

The head eunuch at the palace in 1894 made 
enormous sums of money by compelling persons 
who sent presents to the Empress Dowager, on 
the occasion of her attaining sixty years of age, 
to pay for the privilege of having them delivered. 
Sometimes he received as much as four thousand 
taels for passing in a single present. A young 
friend of mine, who had been appointed an ex- 
pectant official, had to pay four thousand taels 
before he could get into the palace, where he was 
compelled to go to return thanks to the Emperor 
for his appointment. In my own Legation, when 
a new building for the offices was erected, the 
servants forced the contractors to pay them five 
hundred taels. 

When ladies buy silks or other goods in the 
Chinese city they are asked by the merchant 
whether they intend taking them home in their 
carts. He says that if he has to send them 
he must charge ten per cent. more than the price, 
because he will have to pay that sum to the gate- 
keeper. Every curio man who brings his wares 
into the Legation pays the servants a fixed per- 
centage on all his sales. Thus a fund is created 
which at stated intervals is distributed among all 
the servants according to their rank. When I 
left Peking I sold off my property, and, among 
other things, a mule. The Mafu sold the latter 
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for fifty dollars, and brought me forty dollars. 
He was not at all abashed when I explained to 
him that the cut was rather heavy. 

It is customary for every distinguished visitor 
to pay money to the servants of his host. There 
is paid on these occasions as much as fifteen or 
twenty taels. When you dine with any one a sum 
of money is given to you with which to pay 
“douceurs” to the servants, and when you give 
the return dinner you are expected to pay a 
similar sum of money. On one occasion, when 
I dined at Canton with the Viceroy, he sent me 
twenty-five dollars to be given to my bearers and 
servants. I found that I should have to pay the 
same amount when he dined with me, so the two 
compradors arranged that the money should be 
returned, and that I should pay nothing on the 
occasion of the return dinner. 

Owing to this system of gifts to servants, wages 
remain very low. Cumshaws are paid by every 
guest, and the proceeds of “squeezes” materially 
increase the gains of the servants. Were it not 
for these incidental profits, it would be impossi- 
ble for them to live. As a rule, they receive only 
six Mexican dollars (about three dollars of our 
money) a month, and they find themselves. They 
all have families, and they raise them very re- 
spectably. In the Legation we had men who 
had been there for thirty years, and their sons 
as they grew up were also thus employed. 

I once went to the Tsung Li Yamen to request 
that a government exhibit be sent to the Chicago 
Exposition. I showed to the Yamen that their 
teas, silks, embroideries, old armor, and many 
other things would be splendidly advertised by 
being displayed in Chicago. Some stress was 
laid on the fact that Ceylon tea was driving the 
Chinese product out of the market, and that 
strenuous steps should be taken, both to improve 
the cultivation of tea and to bring it prominently 
into public notice. The only answer I got was 
that the Chinese Government had nothing to do 
with trade: that was for the merchants to attend 
to. They would allow goods intended for the 
Exposition to be sent abroad without paying any 
export duty, and that was all they would do. 

All over the East—until Japan recently re- 
formed herself—to be a merchant was a degrada- 
tion. In China the soldier also has been under 
the ban. The literati were, and are, the heroes 
of government and society. When a man had 
passed the civil service examinations he might 
be an admiral or a general, though he had never 
seen a ship or put a squadron into the field. 
A little knowledge of the writings of Confucius 
and Mencius made him fit to rule a province or 
to represent his country abroad. 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


My LAG. ov ccvceress Walter Herries Pollock...... een Longman's 


’Tis not her kind yet mastering air, 
Nor is it the glory of her hair, 

Nor yet the beauty of her eyes 

With the deep look of soft surprise; 
’Tis not the wit so often heard 

Where wisdom lines each airy word; 
’Tis not her humors grave and gay 
That give my Lady all her sway. 

My dainty Lady’s sovereign power 
Hangs not upon the passing hour; 
The years may roll and still the same 
Sne is my Lady and my Dame. 

My Lady’s face, my Lady’s voice, 
These make my heart and soul rejoice. 
And yet they fall full short of all 
That keeps me still my Lady’s thrall; 
The secret why my Lady’s reign 

Can never turn to change or pain 

Is known alike to man and elf, 

It is that she is just—Herself! 


In Helen's Eyes........+ Bertha E. Bush,....... Portland Transcript 


In Helen’s eyes what phantoms rise, 

What subtle ghosts of memories 

Weaving their charm with witching grace, 
Bringing new sweetness to her face 

As thought is brought by melodies. 


I know not where the splendor lies 
That gleams and flashes and then dies, 
Yet evermore it leaveth trace 

In Helen’s eyes. 


But this I know, that anger dies 

And trouble wears a gentler guise, 

The past grows fair, the now less base, 

And future grand through time and space, 

When I behold the light that lies 

In Helen’s eyes. 

Col. Stillwell s NEP)... isciccrvecccecevsccevoveses Washington Star 

I hear them sing of violets that kiss the April shine, 

And of the dandelions oft I read a rippling line, | 

But, Sir, if I could only boast the poet’s loftiest 
style, 

By gad, Sir, I would sing a song of Spring that’s 
worth the while! 

We've had some pretty lays about the crocus every 
year, 

And the poets may do better, if they'll only per- 
severe. 

I await a fitting tribute to this season so serene, 

When the lemon’s turning yellow and the mint is 


growing green. 


My halting phrase can ne’er express the sentiment 


supreme, 
The soft, harmonious raptures that lie hidden in 
my theme; 
But I find a sweet assurance as I look on literature, 
If Homer on mere warfare built a glory so secure, 
And Shakespeare found eternal fame by simply 
writing plays, 
What vast, surpassing genius yet shall greet the 


public gaze 





When some one learns a language fit to paint the 
vernal scene 

When the lemon’s turning yellow and the mint is 
growing green! 


PRs cetiniescesse Theodosia Garrison,...... 80seesees Munsey’s 


Felicity—Felicity ! 
That quaint old name they gave her 
Is fragrant as fresh lavender 
Grown in some garden by the sea— 
The bailiwick of bud and bee 
Where white moons peer and sea winds stir. 


Felicity—Felicity ! 

Her name is like a tune that met 

The melody of some spinet 
In some white springtime passed away— 
A dainty love song quaintly gay 

That powdered ghosts may murmur yet. 





Felicity—Felicity! 
There is a certain tune that I 
Would claim as my life’s melody, 
A certain bloom that I would dare 
To kneel before and pluck and wear, 
And perfume all my life thereby. | 


“ Ups and Downs of the Browns........ 0. N. Burke,....... Smart Set 


Brown has a cozy office 
On the twenty-second floor 
Of a modern office building, 
With conveniences galore. 
Electric lights and mail-chutes 
And everything first-rate— 
And an elevator starter 
Who is strictly up to date. 


Now Mrs. Brown came in one day, 
A smile upon her face; 
Took elevator No. 6, 
And launched forth into space. 
’Tis safe to say she’d hardly gone 
Beyond the second floor, H 
When Mr. Brown came sailing down 
Serene in No. 4. 


“Hev. Mr. Brown!” the starter cried, 
“Your wife went up this minute,” 

A car was just about to start, 
And Mr. Brown jumped in it. 

“You'd better wait till she comes back!” 
The starter tried to shout, 

But up went Brown—a car came down, 
And Mrs. Brown stepped out! 





The starter shook with hidden mirth 
’ He didn’t dare display; 

“Your husband, mum, went back,” he said, 
“But crossed you on the way. 

Just take a chair and rest a while, 
He’ll surely come right down.” 

She wouldn’t listen; up she went— 
While down came Mr. Brown. 
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He went back up—his wife came down, 
And headed for the door, 

While Brown ransacked in wild despair 
The twenty-second floor. 

As out into the street she passed, 
With proud, uplifted chin, 

“I hope they’ll meet in heaven,” said 
The starter, with a grin. 


Cite CONE oc sccdicinicersass Alice Reid....csceves eveces Harper's 


A robin came tilting over the lawn— 
(Curious! curious! curious!) 
He glanced all about with his bright little eyes, 
And he hauled up a worm of a very great size, 
And he gobbled him down with an air of surprise— 
Such a very ridiculous air of surprise! 
(Curious! curious! curious!) 
And I said to him: “Birdie, reflect—is it wise, 
In a manner so frantic and furious, 
To gobble down worms of such terrible size? 
Don’t you think it is very injurious?” 
But all he would say as he hurried away 
Was: “Curious! curious! curious! 
What curiosity! What-what! 
Curious—curious creature!” 


My Chiffonier......csse00e- Edward W. Barnard,...... «. eee Life 


My chiffonier, so dear to me 
In bachelor days, won Dorothy: 

“This cubby-hole will take my hat, 

The small drawer at the top—why, that 
Is just the place for gloves!” said she. 
“You do not mind? IJ may? Merci! 
Down here I’ll keep my lingerie; 

Veils here——” and so she schemed it at 

My chiffonier. 


At first I owned a corner wee 
For “rings and things,” but latterly 
My trunk’s my wardrobe’s habitat. 
It holds not even a cravat, 
Yet it is still (by courtesy) 
My chiffonier. 


BEC DR ivccxesiscwicens Robert Loveman,..ccocceereseee Criterion 


Ida sitteth at the urn, 
Every afternoon at three, 
Since that summer at Lucerne 
I am very fond of—tea; 
“Sugar!” “Thank you, just a lump.” 
Ah, Pilatus, proud and free, 
How my foolish heart goes thump, 
I am very fond of—tea. 


Ida sitteth at the urn, . 
“One more cup?” “Why certainly,” 
While we watched Swiss sunsets burn, 
I grew very fond of—tea; 
Now we're married, in a flat, 
She paints things, I write you see, 
Cheese and kisses, and all that, 
And we’re very fond of—tea. 


When Myrtle Cooks.....scccscecccceceeseees Chicago Record-Herald 


When Myrtle cooks she looks so sweet 
That, sitting in the window seat, 

I like to gaze upon her while 

She comes and goes in merry style 

On tripping, dancing, dainty feet. 








The maid is gone—it is a treat 

To see my darling pound the meat 

As if ’twere something wicked, vile, 
When Myrtle cooks. 


Her arms are round, her waist is neat, 

Her cheeks are reddened by the heat, 

But Satan and his imps must smile 

To see the stuff she likes to pile 

Before me that ’twere death to eat, 
When Myrtle cooks. 


Te RE I iiinscbincaseieinteeiiidedsc- deer Commoner 


She was up in physiology, zoology, biology, 
In physics, in philosophy and art; 
She was long on sociology, philology, astrology, 
And classic works she almost had by heart. 
She was good in etymology, orthography, and 
prosody, 
In languages she reveled day and night. 
For either she said “eyether” and for neither she 
Said “nyether,” 
And was prepared to prove her methods right. 
She knew much of anthropology, and also 
Demonology, 
Also social topics of the day. 
She was AI in astronomy, political economy, 
And learnedly discussed the latest play. 
When it came to Egyptology, mythology, geology, 
She knew as much as any one can know. 
In all matters* like psychology, ichthyology, theol- 


ogy, 
She talked until her pallid cheeks would glow. 
But though versed in most all ’ology she was forced 
to make apology 
In matters of grave moment morn and night— 
She knew nought of housekeepology, sweepology, 
breadology, 
And couldn’t boil clear water half-way right. 


ve ff Se ee sespesediseatedenee Harlem Life 


She was tall, and she was graceful, and she had a 
fetching smile, 

She wore a little bonnet of the very latest style; 

She ae upon the platform like a goddess on a 
rieze, 

And her gown in classic tangle blew about her in 
the breeze. 

But the fact that I was charmed with her could only 
give me pain; 

For (the trying situation I may as well explain) 

It was on the “Elevated” one windy winter day, 

And she was going up-town—and I the other way! 


I looked across, she looked across, we looked 
across and sighed, 

And eae the matter ended, for the street was cruel 
wide; 

And an engine, like a fiery fiend, came screaming 
up the line, 

And the monster quickly gobbled her and left me 
to renine. 

Perhaps we'll never meet again upon this mundane 


all, 
But heaven forbid that that should mean we'll never 
meet at all; 
And heaven prevent that when at last we reach 
the final day 
She aoe be going up above—and I—the other 
way 


e*e 
eeee 
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In the World of Religious Thought 


Religious Progress...csse--++sveccevececceceeseceses A.V. @. Allen* 

The sentiment of humanity has operated as a 
motive in the study of human history, giving to 
historical inquiry a new interest and impetus. 
No age has been so fruitful in the results of his- 
torical research, with conclusions of vital impor- 
tance for every department of life, but chiefly 
this, that an independent place has been vin- 
dicated for humanity, as having a life of its own 
distinct from and above the natural order of the 
physical world. The study of man as he appears in 
history has tended to strengthen faith in the essen- 
tial truths of religion, opening up as it has done the 
deeper knowledge of the nature of man to which 
the religion of Christ appeals; for the modern 
method of studying history, as compared with 
earlier methods, consists in seeking for those 
inward subjective moods of the human soul which 
lie beneath creeds or institutions and not solely 
in the accurate description of the objective fact. 
The facts of human life call for interpretation, 
and for this the historian must search. Thus 
has been born what is almost a new department 
of inquiry—the philosophy of history (Hegel and 
many others). Differ as do these attempts at a 
philosophy of history, they yet possess one ruling 
idea—the conviction of a development in the life 
of humanity when viewed as a whole. The idea 
of development controlled the higher intellectual 
life of the first half of the century. It was 
applied with important results to the study of 
ecclesiastical history, by Schleiermacher, Nean- 
der, Giesler, Baur, Rathe, Bunsen, and many 
others; by the Roman Catholic Mohler in his 
Symbolik, and by John Henry Newman, in how- 
ever one-sided and imperfect manner. The doc- 
trine of development found its classic formula 
in the lines of Tennyson: 

Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns. 

The influence of the doctrine of development 
has been felt in the study of Scripture, leading 
to a recognition of progressiveness in the divine 
revelation, whose record has been preserved in 
the Old and New Testaments (Mozley, Ruling 
Ideas in the Early Ages). By means of this 
truth have been overcome, till they now seem un- 
worthy, the objections to the Old Testament on 
the ground that it gave sanction to cruelty, de- 


*The Progress of the Century. Harper & Bros., 
New York. $50. 


ceit, or an imperfect morality. But the inference 
has also followed that the relation of God to 
humanity must be searched for in the sacred 
records, and even by the light of close critical 
scrutiny, if the divine utterance is to be distin- 
guished from crude misapprehensions or misap- 
plications. Forms of literary expression, current 
usages, the historical environment of the time— 
for these allowance must be made as their in- 
fluence is recognized. The science of biblical 
criticism has gained from the study of general 
history a large knowledge of the nature of man, 
which, in turn, has made the study of the Bible 
more profound and thorough, because more real 
and human than were the biblical studies of the 
eighteenth century. The primary question which 
it has been found necessary to ask in regard to 
any doctrine or institution is not whether it is 
true—for the canons of truth may vary with the 
relative position of the inquirer; but rather, what 
does it mean? When the meaning of the record 
is seen, the question of its truth has answered 
itself. 

The effect of these studies, even of what is 
called the “higher criticism,’ has not lessened 
the authority of the Bible or changed the charac- 
ter of Christianity as a “religion of the book,” 
but their tendency has been to vindicate the 
unique and essential place of the Bible in litera- 
ture as containing the veritable record of a divine 
revelation. Some things, indeed, have been 
changed; the order in which the books of the 
Bible were written is not the order in which they 
stand; some of them are of composite authorship, 
whose various parts were written at different 
times; the traditional chronology, known as 
Ussher’s (1656), has been abandoned, nor is 
there anything in the Bible which places it in 
opposition to the teachings of geology relative 
to the length of time during which man has 
occupied the earth; the historical order of priest 
and prophet has been reversed, so that the voice 
of prophecy comes before the decline into ritual 
(Wellhausen and others). Popular misappre- 
hensions tend to vanish in the light of a true 
insight and interpretation, such as that the first 
chapter of Genesis was intended to be an in- 
fallible record of the divine order in the creation 
of the world. That a similar account of the 
creation is found in Babylonian literature only 
shows that the Bible writer was illustrating by 
the best scientific knowledge of the time the vastly 
higher spiritual truth with which the Bible opens, 
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that the creation is the work of God, thus leading 
man to the worship of God and away from the 
lower worships of sun and moon and all the hosts 
of Heaven. 

The mechanical conceptions as to the mode 
of inspiration and revelation tend to give way 
before a larger and truer conception of the pro- 
cess by which the revelation is made—that God 
speaks to man actually and authoritatively 
through the experience of thé events of life. 
Thus revelation becomes a living process, and 
all later history may become a commentary on 
sacred history, renewing and confirming the 
primal utterance of God to the soul of man. 
Much, it is true, yet remains to be done in 
bridging the gulf between the learned and scien- 
tific interpretation of the sacred record and the 
popular apprehension, which, formed in the un- 
critical moments of youth, often persists to 
mature years and constitutes a source of con- 
fusion and weakness. A similar situation was 
seen in the Middle Ages in the wide breach be- 
tween the scholastic theologians and the popular 
mind. 

A new department has been added to religious 
inquiry in Comparative Religion, which aims at 
an impartial investigation, one free from pre- 
judice, and is also moved by the sentiment of a 
common humanity to respect all utterances of 
religious feeling in the soul of man. How widely 
the nineteenth century has advanced in this re- 
spect is seen by recalling an opinion of Dr. 
Johnson: “There are two objects of curiosity— 
the Christian world and the Mohammedan world. 
All the rest may be considered as barbarous.” 
One of the most representative monuments of 
religious scholarship in the last century is Prof. 
Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East. Some 
inquirers in this unfamiliar department have 
worked under the impression that these ancient 
religions were equal in value to the Christian 
revelation; others even have thought them to 
be in some respects superior. And, in general, 
the first effect of the discovery that there was 
truth in other religions had a tendency to weaken 
the claim of Christianity to be the absolute re- 
ligion. But as the results of the study have been 
placed in their normal perspective, it becomes 
evident that they only confirm the words of St. 
Paul, that God has at no time left Himself with- 


out witnesses in the world. Revelation also is- 


seen to have been a universal process; and pro- 
found spiritual motives are to be discerned be- 
neath the diverse manifestations of the religious 
instincts. Yet, on the whole, the preponderating 
judgment leads to the conclusion that Christian- 
ity contains the larger, even the absolute, truth; 


that while it confirms some features in these 
religions as true, it condemns others as false; 
that Christianity also has for one of its essential 
characteristics an assimilative power, which not 
only enables, but forces, it to appropriate as its 
own any aspects of truth contained in other re- 
ligions, which have not hitherto been illustrated 
in the history of the Christian church. Nor 
is the famliar test applied to religions wholly 
indefensible which judges them by their historical 
fruits or associations. In accordance with this 
test, Confucianism is represented by China, Hin- 
duism by India, Buddhism by Ceylon and Siam, 
Mohammedanism by Turkey, Christianity by Eu- 
rope and America. 

The influence of the humanitarian sentiment 
may be further traced in softening the asperities 
of some forms of traditional theology, as, for 
example, the Calvinistic doctrine of election with 
its alternatives of reprobation or preterition. 
These certainly have not been the favorite doc- 
trines which have commended themselves to the 
spirit of the age. The effort has been made to 
bring the doctrine of the atonement within the 
limits of human experience. It has been found 
impossible to present the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment after the manner of an earlier age. 
Many causes have combined to deepen the sense 
of mystery in which is enveloped the destiny of 
man, and there has been begotten in consequence 
an unwillingness to dogmatize where in earlier 
times such a reluctance was not felt. In this 
connection may be mentioned two religious bodies, 
which took their rise about the beginning of the 
century—Universalism, proclaiming ultimate 
salvation for all men; and Unitarianism, assert- 
ing the dignity of man and his divine endowment. 
But in all the churches alike has the same human- 
izing force been felt, leading to efforts in theologi- 
cal reconstruction in order to make it apparent 
that the primary truths of Christianity are not 
merely arbitrary principles of arrangements un- 
related to life and to the needs of the soul, but 
that in their essential quality there is conformity 
with the larger reason of humanity, with that 
feeling for the inherent worth of things out of 
which reason proceeds, and with which its con- 
clusions must conform. 





Newman and Sabatier...... Wilfrid Ward....... Fortnightly Review 

For Sabatier, religious experience, religious 
emotion, is impelled to express itself. It may 
express itself in one way at one time, in another 
at another. For Newman, there is, from the 
first, belief in ideas representing truths, and 
these ideas strive to express themselves. And 
though both writers hold that the endeavor is 
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made by utilizing for the purpose the philosophy 
of the time or place of the attempt, the dog- 
matic formula, once it is defined by the church, 
is for Newman the part-analysis of a belief, for 
Sabatier it remains hardly more than the spon- 
taneous language in which exuberant religious 
feeling finds its vent. Hence Newman recog- 
nizes the wisdom of the church’s conservatism, 
which retains the old dogmatic definitions for 
ever as part-truths. He recognizes indeed fully 
the human and contingent element in them, but 
his whole analysis brings out the fact that to 
abolish them would be to lose a precious though 
an imperfect record of truth. The changed in- 
tellectual conditions of our day must be met by 
supplementing, not by abrogating. Theologians 
are not sufficiently masters of the truths they are 
dealing with to venture to abrogate and supersede 
the outcome of a solemn effort of the Christian 
mind to express them at a crisis when they have 
been assailed. To change them would—even 
humanly speaking—be to run the risk of losing 
some portion of the truth. Sabatier, on the other 
hand, to whom dogma is mainly the expression 
of religious feeling, desires that that feeling 
should now be expressed in the language of our 
own day—that Greek metaphysics should be 
gradually dropped and modern forms substituted. 

Newman points out unanswerably that in the 
past the most critical changes have been made 
by addition and further limitation and explica- 
tion, not by abolition. The defined dogmas of 
the past have been regarded by the church as 
irreformable and incapable of repeal. 

In Sabatier’s view the statements used in the 
early church should eventually be abandoned and 
give place to others. To Newman each defined 
statement represents a true though partial ex- 
pression of Christian belief elicited at a moment 
when the church’s consciousness was especially 
vivid; and as such it must be preserved. For 
Newman the element of belief is primary, the 
emotion only accidental or consequent. For 
Sabatier religious emotion is all in all. The 
predominance then, in Newman’s analysis, of the 
element of belief over the element of emotion, 
gives to the dogmatic “formule” a far more 
serious character. They are records of the 
solemn responsible acts of the church which pro- 
fessed by them to preserve the “catholica fides.” 
To Sabatier they are the expressions of the 
overflow of the religious mind. For Newman, 
though the human intellect elaborated them, the 
divine “assistentia” cannot be forgotten, and 
would be, even apart from theological teaching, 
necessarily implied in the fact that Providence 
guides the church. 
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The method of the church in the past has been 
to preserve what has been once defined, and ex- 
plain or limit possible explanations, not to abro- 
gate. Thus does she keep her history written 
in her theology, as a language preserves traces 
of its origin and past affinities. M. Sabatier’s 
proposal to replace old dogmas by new, is like the 
proposal of advocates of phonetic spelling. It is 
utilitarian, handy, but pays undue attention to the 
clamor of the moment, to present convenience, 
thoughtless of all else. It has an eye on the 
practical, and exaggerates the value of being 
“up to date.” To obliterate the records of nine- 
teen centuries, and identify the framework of re- 
ligion with the intellectual fashion of a twentieth, 
is surely a pathetic idolatry of the age we live in. 
Religious genius is no more characteristic of 
our own time than is artistic. And yet religion is 
forsooth to be expressed in the intellectual lan- 
guage proper to the age of Darwin. M. Saba- 
tier would not indeed advocate this without re- 
serve; but his proposal is not far short of it. 
And its plausibility depends on the false alterna- 
tive of either regarding existing dogmatic “for- 
mule” as exhaustive, absolute, and incapable of 
further explication in view of the circumstances 
of the time, or doing away with ancient dogma 
altogether. Cardinal Newman’s careful analysis 
of church history shows that there has ever been 
a third alternative which still remains open to 
us—that of preserving the dogmatic “formulz,” 
as records of the eternal truths, though not as 
exhaustive expressions thereof, and continuing 
the process apparent in past ages of considering 
their relations with new truth and advancing 
thought. Thus the church may face the thought 
of the present age—not yielding to it, but yet 
eventually incorporating from it what is true and 
valuable, into her own intellectual life. 





PT IID iicccscnncasesecicceds sessed Bishop Moreland* 


I doubt if a child ever enters a church for the 
first time without feeling a sense of mystery akin 
to awe. The large spaces, the altar, the peculiar 
furnishings, the silence, the isolation from every- 
thing that is familiar to him, touch him so that 
he becomes quiet and watchful. Then the peo- 
ple come in. They are serious, attentive. They 
bend the knee and bow the head. The service 
begins. The vestments of the priest, the music 
of the organ, the sweeping by of the white-robed 
choir sending up a tide of melody, the voices 
of the congregation singing and responding—all 
act upon his sensibilities, and suggest to him the 
unseen, the mysterious, the infinite. Time and 


*In a Diocesan Convention address. 
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habit wear away this impress somewhat. Chil- 
dren often seem to get over these first feelings, 
and behave in a manner which suggests a doubt 
whether of exactly such is the Kingdom of Heav- 
en. But as a rule these early impressions are 
indelible. It is a question whether they are worn 
out. They become a permanent element in the 
construction of character. When we ask men 
to-day why they do not go to church, they com- 
monly give one of two reasons—either they were 
obliged to go when they were children, and so 
came up to hate it, or else they were not com- 
pelled to go, and so never came to love it. The 
first reason is a mere pretext. The men of this 
generation were never put to any hardship in the 
matter. And, let us note, they were compelled 
to read, write and cipher when young, yet they 
never came to hate business. The second reason 
is valid. The habit not formed in early life, has 
hard work to make headway against the ten- 
dencies of later life. 





Anglican Church Affairs.....The Duke of Newcastle, .../ndependent 


There is no doubt that the members of the 
church in Great Britain and in the United States 
can be brought together into a relationship closer 
than that which has hitherto existed. 

Englishmen generally, and English churchmen 
in common with them, are so little informed as 
to political, social and: religious conditions of 
other countries, and of America particularly, that 
they have thus far acquired no adequate compre- 
hension of the qualities and characteristics of 
their brethren on this side of the ocean. It is 
not, and it has not been of recent years, a mat- 
ter of antipathy; it has been merely lack of 
knowledge—something which lies at the bottom 
of most lack of sympathy. 

In England to-day there is a disposition of the 
utmost friendliness—almost of affection—for the 
people of the United States. The old ties of 
kinship, the common tongue, the joint inheritance 
in literature—these things have done very much 
to create in the minds of Englishmen a sense 
of appreciation for the people here. No serious 
political differences now exist to cause bad blood, 
and the two peoples stand more closely together 
in thought than perhaps they have ever stood 
before. . 

The one feature of this question which re- 
quires serious attention is the increasing of the 
store of information of English churchmen as to 
their brethren in America. It has been said we 
want to involve American churchmen in our 
difficulties. That is absolutely untrue. English 
churchmen must fight their own battles, and they 
intend to do so. 


IOI 


The battle now most strenuous is upon the 
opinion which the Archbishop of Canterbury ex- 
pressed in the summer of 1899 upon the use of 
incense and the reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. All other bishops, practically, with one 
or two exceptions, have enjoined their clergy 
to obey, but the Archbishop himself designated 
his utterance as an opinion only, and afterward 
said specifically it was nothing more than that. 
The bishops have endeavored to enforce com- 
pliance with the Archbishop’s opinion as if it 
had been a command. Some of the clergy have 
submitted; others, a considerable number, have 
preferred declining to obey what they consider 
an uncanonical behest. 

This question, in its essence, can affect Great 
Britain alone, and there never has been any desire 
to draw American churchmen into the dispute. In 
its sequence it will probably tend to bring forward 
prominently the issue of disestablishment by pre- 
cipitating a conflict between church and state. 
That issue, for the present in abeyance, is likely 
to cause legislation which will inevitably result 
in the severance of the ties binding the two 
together. 

As times now are, I think the church would 
be freer to carry on her spiritual work if she 
were self-governing. Her union with the state 
seems to me now to hinder her in her spiritual 
labors. State-bound, the church cannot make any 
alteration in her formularies which would meet 
the needs of the present day without an appeal 
to Parliament, which consists very largely of non- 
churchmen—not to speak of non-Christians. 

With the utmost sympathy and with the most 
single aim, the two churches, in England and 
America, must always remain distinct in organ- 
ization, although in full communion. But there 
can come, and there should come, a strengthening 
of faith on both sides, and perhaps a greater 
activity in good works. 

I look, indeed, for no effects outwardly observ- 
able that would flow from such a sympathetic 
bond, however close it might become. English 
Catholic churchmen have no desire to force 
Ritualism upon any one, either at home or abroad. 
But they desire to state clearly their own posi- 
tion, and to be left free to use whatever forms 
they deem most fit for the divine service. 

In our generation I see no further attempt to 
bring about in England any union with the 
Church of Rome. The endeavor to obtain from 
Rome recognition of Anglican orders as a first 
step toward such a reunion having failed through 
the irreconcilable attitude of the Vatican, the 
movement ended, with no likelihood of its revival 
unless Rome should modify her clairas. 
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The Ethnic Religions and their Expansion 


Vedantism in America,.....F. F. Ellinwood,...... Homiletic Review 


The first conspicuous advent of Vedantism into 
America was of a gentle and plausible character. 
It appeared in a skilful and attractive translation 
of the Bhagavad Gita by Mohini Chatterji. This 
is an eclectic poem found embedded in the great 
Hindu epic, The Mahabharata. It is a mosaic 
representing an attempted reconciliation of all 
the six philosophic schools, but it is at least ninety 
per cent. Vedantism. Another and quite differ- 
ent trace of Vedantic influence is seen in our 
so-called theosophy. An authoritative circular 
entitled, An Epitome of Theosophy, declares that 
“each spirit is a manifestation of the One Spirit, 
and thus a part of all,” and that after passing 
through a series of incarnations “it is destined to 
ultimate re-union with the divine.” One state- 
ment made by Mr. W. J. Colville, in his Studies 
in Theosophy, shows striking similarities to the 
passage quoted above from one of the Upanishads 
concerning the deified ether which fills all space. 
It declares the existence of a “universally dif- 
fused and highly ethereal medium called the ‘As- 
tral Light,’ which is the repository of all past, 
present, and future events, and which records 
the effects of spiritual causes and of all acts and 
thoughts from the direction of either spirit or 
matter. It may be called the recording angel.” 

Another development of Vedantic philosophy, 
and one which well illustrates the American 
genius for utilizing things new and old in prac- 
tical ways, is found in so-called Christian Science, 
or the healing of disease by denying its exist- 
ence. There are some points in Christian Science 
which resemble the Upanishad doctrine of vital- 
ized and omnipresent ether, and the theosophist’s 
ethereal and intelligent “Astral Light.” 

It only remains to speak briefly of one more 
type of American Vedantism. And this claims 
to be the genuine article, bearing an Indian brand 
and dispensed by turbaned apostles. It retains 
the old name, and the association under whose 
auspices it is promulgated is known as the 
Vedanta Society. Three Hindus with a good 
knowledge of English have won some reputation 
among non-Christian Americans as lecturers on 
Hindu philosophy. The first to appear among us 
was the Swami Vivekananda, who took part in 
the Chicago parliament of religions, and who, 
by the boldness of his attacks on Christianity and 
Christian missions in the winter following, at- 
tracted considerable attention. In the winter of 
1894, he was employed, as a lecturer by the Ve- 


danta society of New York. Later, under the 
patronage of Miss Sarah J. Warner, he lectured 
before a summer school at Greenacre Inn, Maine. 
Returning to India for a time, he was succeeded 
in this country by Saradananda, a veritable Brah- 
man. This second Swami also lectured at Green- 
acre, and in the winter of 1896-97 he held a 
protracted series of conferences at the home of 
Mrs. Ole Bull, of Cambridge, Mass. The present 
stated lecturer before the Vedanta society is 
Abhedananda, a young Hindu of considerable 
ability. He conducted a series of Sunday lectures 
in Carnegie Hall, extending through the present 
winter. These men claim to belong to an ancient 
order of monks known as Sannyasin, and to have 
been pupils of Ramakrishna, whom the late Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller regarded as “a man of rare 
spiritual power.” They are not orthodox Hindus; 
they have nothing of asceticism, but are to all ap- 
pearance well fed and groomed, and seem highly 
popular with their followers, most of whom are 
women. 

Two things differentiate the Vedantism of this 
country and all forms of it from those types which 
have brought such evil in India and Arabia. Here 
it is but a feeble plant, and the soil does not seem 
suited to its growth. Moreover, an environment 
derived from Christian ethics saves it from a 
practical test of its own principles. All these 
erratic communities, Vedantists, Christian Sci- 
entists, Theosophists, are living upon the ethical 
teachings and example of their Christian fathers, 
or at least of the religious communities in which 
they were reared. Even of the Indian Swamis 
this is true. They have all received an English 
education, and speak the language perfectly; they 
have lived under English laws and institutions. 
All the different Somajes of India have adopted 
the ethics of the New Testament, and have dis- 
credited the superstitious and cruel customs of 
the ages. The Swamis, following the lead of 
Ramakrishna and Chundersen, are advocating 
the brotherhood of man. 





Brahmanism,,..+.... Sir A. C. Lyall,.....005 North American Review | 

In the first place it is neither militant nor 
aggressively missionary; it does not openly at- 
tempt to make proselytes, in the sense of per- 
suading them or compelling taem to come in. 
Secondly, it is not historic; it has sacred books, 
but no sacred history. And, thirdly, it has never 
been defined by formal creeds, nor has it ever 
accepted a single personal Deity. The general 
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character of Indian religion is that it is unlimited 
and comprehensive, up to the point of confusion ; 
it is a boundless sea of divine beliefs and prac- 
tises; it encourages the worship of innumerable 
gods by an infinite variety of rites; it permits 
every doctrine to be taught, every kind of mys- 
tery to be imagined, any sort of theory to be held 
as to the inner nature and visible operation of the 
divine power. 

Now, at first sight this is not unlike the old 
polytheism of Greece, Rome, and the pre-Chris- 
tian world generally, with its multitude of divin- 
ities and multifarious ceremonials. There are 
passages in Augustine’s Civitas Dei, describing 
the worship of the unconverted folk among whom 
he lived, the deification of every natural object 
and even of physical functions, that might have 
been written yesterday by a Christian bishop in 
India. But then, one might ask, why was not 
all this paganism swept out from among such 
an intellectual people as the Indians, as it was 
out of the Western countries, by some superior 
and more highly organized faith? Undoubtedly, 
the permanent conditions and the course of events 
which contrive to stamp a particular form of re- 
ligion upon any great people are complex and 
manifold; into an analysis of these elements 
I cannot go. It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to point out that the two sheet-anchors of 
Brahmanism are the institution of caste and the 
sacred books, both of which were unknown to 
European paganism. The effect of caste is to 
give all Hindu society a religious basis; the 
sacred books provide Brahmanism with a the- 
ology—that is, with a science or philosophy of re- 
ligion. I believe I may say that the old polythe- 
ism of the Roman empire had neither of these 
two things. According to Greek ideas, the busi- 
ness of framing laws for all departments of hu- 
man life, of laying down rules of conduct, be- 
longed to politics; while the philosophers of 
Greece and Rome were rationalists and teachers 
of morals, they seem to have regarded the popular 
superstitions with good-natured contempt. They 
conformed to public worship that they might 
avoid odium and accusations of impiety, but they 
gave it no help or countenance; in philosophic 
discussions they treated the ordinary polytheism 
as unworthy the notice of serious men. They 
never, or very rarely, gave an inner meaning to 
myths and fables, or read the minds of the people 
through their fanciful beliefs. 

But the Indian philosophy does not ignore or 
hold aloof from the religion of the masses; it 
underlies, supports, and interprets their polythe- 
ism. This may be accounted the keystone of the 
fabric of Brahmanism, which accepts and even 
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encourages the rudest forms of idolatry, explain- 
ing everything by giving it a higher meaning. 
It treats all the worships as outward, visible 
signs of some spiritual truth, and is ready to 
show how each particular image or rite is the 
symbol of some aspect of universal divinity. The 
Hindus, like the pagans of antiquity, adore 
natural objects and forces—mountain, river, 
animal. The Brahmin holds all nature to be 
the vesture or cloak of indwelling, divine energy, 
which inspires everything that produces awe or 
passes man’s understanding. Again, it is very 
common in India, as it was in Greece and Rome, 
to deify extraordinary men, and the Brahman 
does not tell his disciples that this is absurd; he 
agrees that such persons must have been special 
embodiments of all-pervading divine power. In 
short, he accepts every variety of cult and object- 
ive worship as symbolical; it is merely the ex- 
pression or emblem, suited to the common in- 
telligence, of mysterious truths known to the 
philosophic theologian. In this manner, the gross 
idolatry of the people is defended and connected 
with the loftier ideas. It is maintained that God 
is a pure spirit, but to make Him wholly imper- 
sonal is to place Him beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary human interest and imagination; so it is well 
for the less advanced minds to be encouraged by 
forms and signs of His presence. . . . 

Above and beyond the miscellaneous crowd of 
things and persons, living or inanimate, unseen 
or embodied, that are worshiped as possessed by 
divine power, we have the great deities of Brah- 
manism, from whom all this divine power pro- 
ceeds, and in whom the principal energies and 
the fundamental laws of nature are personified. 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are the realistic 
abstractions of the understanding from objects of 
sense. They denote creation, preservation and 
destruction, the constant succession of birth and 
death throughout all existence, the process of de- 
stroying to produce, and of producing to destroy. 
Here we perceive that, as soon as we pass up- 
ward through the disorderly mass of ordinary 
paganism, we come upon polytheism backed by 
philosophy; we may scatter the irregular levies, 
and are confronted by the outworks of discip- 
lined theology. The great Brahmatic trinity are 
adored with various rites and sacrifices; they have 
innumerable temples, images and personified at- 
tributes. Yet to all the more intellectual wor- 
shipers, Vishnu and Siva represent the course 
and constitution of nature. And, if you inquire 
further about these things, you will learn that 
all phenomenal existence is a kind of illusion, to 
be gradually dissipated by the acquisition of 
knowledge; for the reality becomes intelligible 
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only to those whose souls have been strengthened 
and clarified by long meditation, by ascetic exer- 
cises, by casting out all worldly thoughts and 
desires. To the eye of inner illumination, those 
who know God only by delusive appearances see 
no more than the shadow of divinity. And con- 
versely, to the empirical or naturalistic mind the 
whole religion is intelligible as a kind of reflec- 
tion or mystical transformation of human experi- 
ence, the vast shadow of the earth projected upon 
the sky. 





Babism.......00+ E. Denison ROSS,...4+.4++. North American Review 


Prayers are to be said three times a day. The 
worshiper is to turn his face toward “the Most 
Holy Religion,” by which Acre is apparently in- 
tended. All congregational prayer is abolished, 
except in the case of the burial service. The 
Babi year, which, as we have said, contains nine- 
teen months of nineteen days each, begins on the 
Persian New Year’s day. The year contains three 
hundred and sixty-six days in all, five intercalary 
days being added. Fasting from sunrise to sun- 
set is ordained during the last month of the year. 

Mendicity is prohibited in the following terms: 
“The most hateful of mankind before God is he 
who sits and begs; take hold of the robe of 
means, relying on God, the Cause of causes.” The 
use of knives and forks in eating, instead of the 
hands, is enjoined. Cleanliness is insisted on. 

Marriage is enjoined on all. Wives who for 
a period of nine months have had no news of 
their husbands are permitted to marry again, but 
if they are patient it is better, “since God loves 
those who are patient.” If quarrels arise be- 
tween a man and his wife, he is not to divorce 
her at once, but must wait for a whole year, so 
that, perhaps, he may become reconciled to her. 
The kings of the earth are exhorted to adopt and 
spread the new faith. Wine and opium are for- 
bidden. The sacred books are to be read regu- 
larly, but never so long as to cause weariness. 
Enemies are to be forgiven, nor must evil be 
met with evil. 

Beha died in 1892, at the age of seventy-seven, 
in Acre, which town he had never been permitted 
to leave. He was here visited by the faithful, 
who regarded Acre as an object of pilgrimage, 
and also by inquirers. He was regarded by the 
faithful as God Almighty himself, and the re- 
spect and reverence they paid him were unbound- 
ed. He had four sons, of whom the two eldest 
were Abbas Efendi and Aga Mohammad Ali. 

On the death of Beha, Abbas Efendi, as the 
eldest son, became the spiritual head of the Be- 
hais, though it appears that his claims to this 
position were not admitted by all, for he found, 


at the first, a rival in the person of a certain 
Aga Mirza Jan of Kashan, who had been the 
amanuensis of Beha. This rivalry did not, how- 
ever, have any appreciable effect on the position 
of Abbas Efendi, who receives, at any rate from 
the vast majority of the Behais of to-day, a ven- 
eration equal to that accorded to his father. 

Aga Mohammad Ali, since his father’s death, 
has lived a life of retirement and seclusion. It 
is known that he was unable to approve the course 
adopted by his brother, Abbas Efendi, but he 
has always strenuously avoided an open quarrel 
with him, and has refused to give written an- 
swers to the large number of Babis who were 
anxious to know his views. His main object has 
been to avoid any further division in the Babi 
church. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said in 
regard to the whereabouts and condition of the 
Babis at the present day. It is impossible to 
obtain reliable statistics as to their actual num- 
bers, but one million is probably near the mark. 
The majority inhabit the large towns of Persia, 
such as Teheran, Ispahan, Yezd and Kerman. 
Persecutions are nowadays of rare occurrence, 
though the Babis can never feel really secure 
within Persian territory. Three years ago, Te- 
heran alone was said to contain upward of ten 
thousand Babis, and no doubt their numbers have 
greatly increased in the interval. It is hard to say 
precisely what degree of caution they consider 
requisite, or to what extent they are known as 
Babis to the authorities and the populace in gen- 
eral. Certain it is that many distinguished per- 
sons are known by all to belong to this sect, and 
that they are on this account put to no apparent 
inconvenience. The Babis are law-abiding citi- 
zens and ply their business on an equal footing 
with Mussulmans. No Babi, however, who is 
known to be such, is allowed to enter a mosque. 
They have no places of worship of their own, 
but hold their meetings, generally after sundown, 
in the houses of various members of the com- 
munity. The present writer has attended many 
of these gatherings, and has always come away 
deeply impressed by the simplicity, earnestness 
and courtesy of the Babis. At these meetings, a 
practical example of the Babi principle of equal- 
ity is to be seen. Here we find, side by side, 
a learned doctor, an officer, a merchant and a 
servant, sitting, as the Persians say, “on four 
knees” intent on discussing the latest news of the 
Babis in other parts of the world; listening to 
the recitation of a poem by some Babi poet, or 
hearing the contents of the latest “lawh” from 
Acre. During the reading of these letters, the 
strictest silence prevails, and pipes and cigarettes 
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are for the time discarded. In Turkish and Rus- 
sian territory, the position of the Babis is one of 
comparative immunity. Askabad in Transcaspia 
is a very important center, and it is there, per- 
haps, that the followers of Beha enjoy the great- 
est freedom. 

From the latest information, it would appear 
that no less than three thousand Americans now 
subscribe to the new faith. The propaganda first 
began in 1893, at the World’s Congress of Re- 
ligions in Chicago, when a certain Babi, named 
Ibrahim Kheirallah, who had come to the States 
on business, gave a course of fifteen lectures on 
Mohammedanism and the various movements 
which had grown out of it. In the course of these 
“lessons,” he continually referred to the teach- 
ings of the Bab, and in a short time he is said 
to have secured over one hundred “believers.” 
He next proceeded to New York City, where he 
published his lectures. Such were the beginnings 
of Babism in the United States. 

Of the subsequent history of the movement in 
America, it is at present hard to speak. At all 
events, it seems that here, too, the division be- 
tween Abbas Efendi and Aga Mohammad Ali 
has been at work, and that the first Babi mis- 
sionary, Kheirallah, belongs to the party of the 
latter. The followers of Abbas Efendi, who be- 
lieve him in all sincerity and devotedness of faith 
to be the incarnation of God, are known as the 
Sabitis, or the “Firm,” while those who deny his 
claims have received from their opponents the 
name of Nakizis, “Adversaries.” The principal 
Babi centers in the States are as follows: Chi- 
cago, about one thousand; Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
from four hundred to five hundred; New York 
City, about four hundred; Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia; Wilmington and Bellevue, 
Delaware; Newark, Fanwood and Hoboken, New 
Jersey; Brooklyn and Ithaca, New York; Detroit, 
Michigan; Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco and 
Denver. 

Babism, though still, as it were, in its infancy, 
is said to count to-day over one million adherents, 
and the possibilities of its future success are in- 
finite, for, in spite of internal schisms and ex- 
ternal disabilities, there is no falling off either in 
the number of fresh converts or in the religious 
fervor of believers. 





An American Babist and Her Fate ...... ccccccececcce coves Interior 


It was a sorrowful little group which gathered 
in the Protestant cemetery at Beirut, Syria, one 
day last month, to conduct the funeral service 
of an American lady, a stranger in a strange 
land, knowing as they did the folly which had 
led her hither, and knowing moreover that before 
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her death she had herself fully realized the 
groundlessness of her infatuation and the tragic 
nature of its approaching end. She was on her 
way to visit “the Master,” Abbas Efendi, at Haifa, 
under Mount Carmel. As she was not the first 
victim from our supposedly enlightened land 
it is to be feared she may not be the last to be 
lured by false lights to death in the great quag- 
mire of Babism. 

The Haifa correspondent of the Egyptian 
Gazette writes that not less than two hundred 
pilgrims have come this winter, many of them 
of the class St. Paul describes as silly women 
led about by diverse restless desires and vague 
impulses; it is said by inhabitants of the vil- 
lage that no steamer approaches the coasts of 
Syria which does not add more or less to the 
number of the disciples who contribute to the 
support of this latest impostor. The chief agent 
in America in the propaganda of the cult has 
been, we are told, a Dr. Goetzinger, who mar- 
ried an American wife some years since, and it 
is claimed that they direct all their converts to 
appear in person before this son of Beha-Allah, 
the actual head of the Babists up to about eight 
years ago. Many of these visitors are wealthy, 
and, flattered by the thought that they are dis- 
ciples of a new era, they contribute bountifully 
to the treasury of the wily Persians who have 
found refuge upon Syrian soil. 

The present claimant, Abbas Efendi, lives at 
Haifa, and pursues a discreet reticence concern- 
ing governmental affairs, but has a watchful eye 
toward the emoluments of the prophetic office. 
Like his predecessors he makes no claim, pre- 
ferring that his disciples shall do this for him.. He 
persistently refuses to say who he is, but at the 
same time he does not disdain the homage paid 
him by misguided followers, who worship him 
openly as the re-incarnated Christ. Meanwhile 
he calmly pursues his own diplomatic way, wor- 
shiping in the mosque in the morning and assur- 
ing the Turkish officials of his Moslem orthodoxy, 
but spending his afternoons expounding to Ameri- 
can pilgrims the doctrine of the Trinity and pro- 
fessing his strict adherence to the teachings of 
the New Testament. 

It is significant of the class to whom this new 
faith, new in America at least, appeals, that a 
recent convert en route to Haifa told our mis- 
sionaries at Beirut that she had begun as an 
Agnostic, had studied Christian Science and re- 
ceived a diploma as a healer and raiser of the 
dead, but failing to accomplish anything in that 
line had turned to Theosophy, which soon ap- 
peared equally unsatisfactory. She was therefore 
on her way to consult Abbas Efendi and would 
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doubtless become a “convert” to Babism, but to 
which form or under whose direction had not 
yet appeared. 

We have recently had a long talk with two rep- 
resentatives of this new propaganda who are 
at present in Chicago. They are both Persians, 
and wear, for dramatic effect, perhaps, their strik- 
ing Oriental costumes. We found, as we expect- 
ed, that they are far more fond of talking about 
the mysteries of being than of propounding any 
theory of the universe to which they are them- 
selves ready to subscribe. It is the simplest thing 
in the world, dealing with the questions of “fate, 
free-will and knowledge absolute,” to give to the 
unstable and the unlearned a deep impression of 
mystic knowledge, but we must say that if the 
emissaries of Abbas Efendi possess any key to 
the riddle of the universe they also possess the 
ability to keep it to themselves. Polite, suave, 
masters of linguistic fence, they are equally ready 
to ask bewildering questions and to avoid an- 
swering any put in return. If they have anything 
new to communicate regarding the origin of the 
soul or its destiny, they are as chary of ex- 
pressing it as were Seyd, the original Bab, or 
Beha-Allah, his alleged successor. It is to be 
hoped that the result of their visit to America 
may not be simply to fill one or more new graves 
in the lonely, far-away cemeteries of Beirut, 
Haifa or Acre. 





TREO OF IR vs vec siasicsscccessessecovees New York Tribune 

A dispatch from Constantinople brings word 
that the Sultan is “organizing a movement for 
the revival of Mohammedanism throughout the 
world and the strengthening of his position as 
chief of the Mohammedan peoples.” This vast 
scheme includes a pilgrimage from all parts of 
the Moslem world to the Golden Horn, where 
Abdul-Hamid will be enthusiastically recognized 
as the temporal and spiritual head of Islam and 
the only rightful holder of the sacred office of 
Caliph. If the correspondent is well informed 
this picturesque project puts the finishing touch 
or at least gives point to the labor of twenty 
years. Pilgrimages to Constantinople are new, 
but the fear of such a revival of Mohammedanism 
has been a bogie to Oriental diplomats these many 
years. Over here the plottings and schemings of 
sultans and sheiks concern the public little. Only 
those who take special interest in questions of 
the Orient will realize how much is meant by the 
Sultan’s eager desire to have himself declared 
Caliph by delegates from all quarters of the 
globe. The title is one he already holds by in- 
heritance from an ambitious ancestor, but, as 
many of the faithful declare, without the proper 
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right. To the Caliph all Islam owes allegiance, 
and Islam is a vast and rapidly increasing world. 
A few figures will give an idea of the pace at 
which the creed of the Prophet is bringing in 
recruits from other religions. In 1880, when the 
present revival practically began, the crescent 
claimed about one hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lion souls. Twenty years later the number of 
Mohammedans was put at two hundred and sixty 
million. This enormous rate of increase con- 
tinues. In fact, the emissaries of Islam were 
never so active or so successful as they are now. 

Modern Mahommedanism, whatever may be its. 
inmost thought, has outwardly disclaimed all de- 
sire to return to the masterful but unsatisfactory 
argument of the sword in making converts. It 
has learned that the results of another and a 
gentler policy, while less rapidly apparent, are 
really more substantial. Moreover, the mission- 
aries have learned to adapt themselves tactfully 
to the conditions of the people they are trying 
to reach. They are well trained, zealous teachers, 
often fanatics, yet not infrequently also men who 
do not allow their enthusiasm for their own faith 
to blind them to the virtue of the religion of 
others. Many of them—most of them, in fact— 
belong to some one of the great religious societies 
of Islam, and all the sects of Mohammedanism are 
represented among them. Diversity of opinion 
among the Mussulmans is not so great as among 
the Christians, but there is enough difference of 
thought to make four parties, with the orthodox 
Mussulman largely outnumbering all others put 
together. Division of opinion does not keep the 
followers of Mohammed from uniting in mission- 
ary work; in fact, one of the heretical bodies is 
especially noted for its proselyting ardor. 

Not all these eager preachers of the Koran 
have a political as well as a religious string to 
their bow. Some, indeed, hold that the welfare 
of Islam is best promoted by emphasizing the 
position of the Sultan as head of the Moslem 
world, since he is by far the most powerful Mo- 
hammedan prince. Others are equally strong in 
their belief that a descendant of the Prophet alone 
should hold the high and holy office of Criiph. 
There are many descendants of the Prophet, and 
they are all “saints,” regardless of their own per- 
sonal merit or demerit. There was at one time 
a rumor to the effect that the Sultan, in order 
to reconcile these conflicting parties, was about 
to adopt as his son one of Mohammed’s descend- 
ants who should succeed to both sultanate and 
caliphate after Abdul-Hamid’s death. The report 
had no foundation in fact, but its existence shows 
the feeling of the Mussulman world. As it is, 
the Grand Shereef of Mecca is practically the 
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spiritual head of Islam. He comes in contact 
with thousands of pilgrims, the most devout of 
the faith, and a whisper from him goes to every 
part of the globe where believers turn in prayer 
toward the sacred city. This powerful factor in 
the religious life of Islam is conciliated by the 
Sultan, with so much success that the desires of 
Constantinople are carried out to the letter at 
Mecca. 

The missionaries, the great societies and the 
Grand Shereef are the agents of Mohammedan 
propaganda throughout the world. It is inter- 
esting to note what they have accomplished. The 
Mahommedan population of Turkey is small in- 
deed compared with the sum total of believers. 
Only two or three millions are to be found in the 
Sultan’s European possessions. The Czar, on the 
other hand, has nine millions in European Russia. 
His Mohammedan subjects are well treated, but 
the societies are prohibited. Like most great 
religious bodies with a semi-political tinge, they 
have not been deterred by this prohibition from 
perfecting secret organizations which have been 
active in proselyting. Among the Finnish people 
of the Volga and the lower nomadic tribes of 
the steppes the faith of the Prophet has found 
favor. The Sheik-el-Islam (the title given to the 
head of Mohammedanism in each country) resides 
at Orenbourg. 

In Asiatic territory the missionaries are active, 
in differing fashion. Some appeal to fanatics, 
urging the faithful to strange deeds of devotion, 
organizing pilgrimages, inciting hatred of un- 
believers, and the like. Others have caught the 
methods of Christians and hold open air meetings, 
conducting campaigns of education. In India, the 
great Mohammedan country of the globe, this Oc- 
cidental way of teaching a new faith is common. 
The empire holds fifty-nine million followers of 
the Prophet, and the rate of increase is enormous. 
It has been estimated that more than half a mil- 
lion converts are made each year. One mission- 
ary boasts of having added to Islam no less than 
two hundred thousand souls. Others have records 
less startling, but still impressive. These zealots 
may not be above extending figures with a view 
to self-glorification, but it is undoubtedly true 
that the low-caste Hindus are going over to 
Mohammedanism in great numbers. The doctrine 
that all followers of the Prophet are equal, set 
forth in the Koran and followed to the letter by 
the missionaries, appeals as nothing else could 
to these poor outcasts. The Christian teacher 
who offers them the same relief is handicapped 
by belonging to the dominating race; the 
Mohammedan’s tale seems to the Hindu as true 
as it is good. Among the cotton weavers of Ben- 
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gal the conversions are so frequent that the 
people have been described as going over en 
masse to Islam. In several provinces the Mo- 
hammedan population far outnumbers that of all 
other religions. The upper class Hindus, of 
course, regard the movement with little favor. 
Between them and the Mohammedans there is 
long standing jealousy. The son of Islam never 
forgets that he came in as a conqueror and re- 
mains to a great extent on sufferance. 

In the Malay archipelago there are thirty-one 
million Mohammedans, the largest group outside 
of India. Here, too, there is great enthusiasm for 
the cause. It has been suggested that the Mo- 
hammedan societies of the archipelago helped to 
incite the Philippine revolt against Spain. From 
this center, too, missionaries are constantly being 
sent out even to Australasia. In the islands of 
the Pacific they have met with considerable suc- 
cess. Many Papuans have changed their faith 
and have testified to their zeal by taking the 
name of a holy society—the Senouissia—to mark 
their conversion. The enthusiasm of the Malays 
may be accounted for by the fact that many of 
their old people think it is a pious act to die at 
Mecca. Thus there has come to be a fair-sized 
Malayan colony in the sacred city, the members 
corresponding, of course, with old friends at 
home. In this way every breath of excitement 
or religious fanaticism at Mecca is felt over the 
group of far-away islands, and from them sent 
on to their missionaries in Oceanica. 

The Mohammedan population of China is nearly 
thirty millions. Little is being done in the way 
of missionary work; that is, in the way of special 
emissaries or preaching in public places. The 
natural indifference of the average Chinese to 
speculative religion would not justify such a step. 
But the faith does not seem to be losing ground. 

But, after all, the most interesting field of Mus- 
sulman activity is Africa, the land which saw 
the glory of the faith, and which the Crescent 
seems to have marked for its own. Here is 
fanaticism which recalls the Middle Ages; here, 
too, on the other hand, is Moslem learning at its 
highest and best. The people of northern Africa 
believe that it will be possible for them some 
day to recover their ancient glory, and do not 
look favorably upon the Christian usurper. His- 
tory and the talk of the faithful have taught 
them of the religious wars and the time when 
the crescent flag floated over Spain and seemed 
about to dominate all Europe. Then, too, in an 
oasis of the Sahara is situated the great convent 
of the Senouissia, that society from whose ranks, 
legend says, shall arise the Mahdi who will put 
all things under his feet. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpItep BY RoBERT BLIGHT 
TT 


The following excerpt has been selected on the 
principle of “taking time by the forelock.” Those 
who feel an interest in promoting a love for flowers, 
whether those of the garden or those of the fields, 
will do well to digest the passage, with a view to 
carrying out its suggestions. The writer of these 
remarks has had the pleasure of being present at 
several of the English “Cottage Gardeners’ Shows,” 
and of investigating their methods and results. 
There can be no doubt of the high value of the in- 
terest which they create. Not only is this the case 
as regards horticulture, but some of the exhibits of 
wild flowers, correctly classified and named, which 
the writer has seen, were of surpassing excellence 
and interest. 


FIG FIRE GHG 5 o6 ccicescccedeceteccvesseses Washington Star 


Our English cousins have shown us how much 
pleasure may be derived from amateur flower 
raising. The English have a pleasant way of 
stimulating interest in floriculture in rural neigh- 
borhoods by a plan which at the same time yields 
a great deal of social amusement, and is very 
often a means of raising money for some charita- 
ble object. This is done by means of the flower 
show, which is well worth an experiment in 
America. In England the flower show is gen- 
erally held in a public hall or in the school house, 
or in a large tent not far from the grounds of 
some country gentleman who is, as a rule, one 
of the officers of the local floricultural society. 
The grounds are, from three to seven o’clock, 
thrown open to the public. The host and 
hostess and several of the great ladies of the 
county are stationed near the house to receive 
the guests, and about four o’clock refreshments 
are served in the house to a select and invited few. 
For the villagers more simple viands are pro- 
vided and at six o’clock the prizes are distributed 
to those who have won the awards. 

In America the form of the English flower 
show would need to be somewhat modified. If for 
the purpose of raising money for some charitable 
purpose, a fee should be charged for admission, 
and it should be quite easy to induce prominent 
merchants to donate prizes. The leading florists 
and flower growers of the neighborhood should 
be asked to send specimens in competition for 
prizes. The enterprising florist who is always 
on the lookout for a means of advertising the 
excellence of his goods will be glad to send plants 
and specimens under the care of one of his em- 
ployees. The assistance of the florists and nurs- 
erymen in advising how the prize list ought to 
be arranged should be sought. Prizes should be 
offered separately to professionals and amateurs. 





Many who send flowers will donate them, and 
these may be sold to the visitors. Music should 
be furnished, and in the evening the grounds and 
the tent where the flowers are exhibited may be 
illuminated. 

At the English Cottage Garden Shows prizes 
are given for vegetables, fruit, vases and bou- 
quets of flowers, needle-work, bread and other 
domestic products. 





The love of plants is like all other love. It is an 
ancient fable to picture love as blind, but very few 
of those ancient fables are so untrue as this is. Pas- 
sion indeed is blind, but love differs from passion 
in that it becomes truer, nobler and deeper, the 
more firmly it is founded on intimate and intelli- 
gent knowledge of its object. He who understands 
best loves best. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
persons say that they love flowers; but watch them 
among the flowers and you will see them pick a 
fine specimen, toy with it for a time, and then— 
calmly throw it on the ground to be trodden under 
foot. Love never wastes the energies of its object, 
and we may therefore set down this professed love 
of flowers as a very unreal thing. The waste, sheer 
waste, of plant life is incredible, and it is not the 
children who are responsible for the vandalism 
betrayed by bunches of wild flowers that strew the 
lanes, paths and porches. Every child should be 
taught by those who have it in charge that plants 
are living things, playing their part in the great 
scheme of life, a scheme so unfathomable that it 
defies the most searching scrutiny of even the most 
powerful intellects. Perhaps the following passage 
will help forward this desirable end, as well as 
afford that more intimate knowledge that shall 
deepen our own love: 


The Philosophy and Poetry of Plant Growth..Pasadena Daily News 


Life is the impulse to exist with the power of 
development from assimilation. Scientists sur- 
mise that the first part of independent existence 
came to this earth in microscopical aquatic mat- 
ter; and how from these floating cells, through en- 
vironment and natural selection developed the 
tropical club-mosses, ferns and banana-like foliage 
of the earliest of earth’s story, before the rays of 
sunlight penetrated the rising mists, is a matter 
of coal measure history, and is stamped upon 
the rocks. Flowers, fruits, nuts and grain are 
of later development and are in close touch with 
the changes of temperature, altitude, hours of 
sunlight, and the simultaneous development of 
insect and bird, and finally of intelligent culture 
by mankind. . Any structural botany will 
give us names of the composing substances of 
plant material, but no work can construct or 
analyze life itself. Like a flame it comes and 
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goes. The scientist takes up his pen, 
but cannot define it; he simply proves that there 
is no such thing as “spontaneous generation,” by 
placing sterilized matter under the best growth 
conditions and watching it do nothing. He does 
analyze and understand what he calls “proto- 
plasm” and the “physical basis of life,” without 
which life is impossible. That is what the plants 
make, and the animals get from the plants so 
that life exists. Under the microscope this 
strange substance looks jelly-like with a flowing 
motion of its particles. Plants are the manufac- 
tories by which life is gained from inert material. 
The green stuff in the leaves called chlorophyll 
is a modification of protoplasm, and the leaves, 
under sunlight, manufacture that life-giving 
energy that we, as animals, eat and assimilate. So 
it is evident that plants came before animals, 
and animals cannot exist without plants. 

The seed is the concentrated energy of its 
parent plant, awaiting right conditions to grow. 
Its life germ is a touch of protoplasm, incased in 
starch and albumen, and coated with various pro- 
tective substances. Its awakening in some sunny 
bank, where multitudes of its fellows have lain 
dormant, fairly warm the soil with its malting 
process, as the chemical changes start the little 
engine within, that sends out at once a rootlet for 
water and leaves for carbon. Watch it grow. 
Its first leaves, its pin feathers, so to speak, date 
back to the kind used by its ancestors, and its 
real leaves, its up-to-date leaves, come later. 
The leaf as it grows eats carbon, its shape de- 
pends on the kind of life, hard or easy, its long 
heritage of existence struggled in. The seaweed, 
almost the earliest type of plant, has but flattened 
stems; the fern has dwindled down from giant 
stem and spreading foliage, in a time when car- 
bon was plentiful and sunlight dim, to the small 
plant found by the stream or dripping forest; 
hence its leaf is cut and stricken till, like many 
fingers seeking aid, its graceful fronds seek and 
grasp for carbon. Tree leaves run to many forms, 
and all have their peculiar shapes from their 
habits of life. The greatest possible leaf-surface, 
consistent with water supply, is needed for the 
sucking in of their food gases. On the upper 
surface are water cells into which the carbon 
dioxide finds its way; beneath are the cells of 
living chlorophyll that separate the carbon and 
hydrogen from the oxygen, and manufacture sug- 
ars, oils, starches and fibre, working, however, 
like many good people, only in the sunlight. 

Underground the roots, acting, one might 
almost say, intelligently, turn in and out, and feel 
around for what is best; tiny suckers take in 
moisture, and with it other form builders, such 
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as nitrogen, sulphates and phosphates, that aid 
in the chemical changes in the green stems and 
leaves. Thus the living substance, protoplasm, 
is composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and sulphur. The chemistry of plant growth 
can be proved by its changes after life has ceased. 
Take a piece of wood, carefully weigh it, then 
burn it; what ash is left came from the soil, the 
major part, that which has passed away in the 
burning, as gas and vapor, came from the air 
and water. Any work on chemistry will give the 
scientific proportions, or component parts, of this 
material made so largely from the almost unrecog- 
nized and unseen gases in which we live; and 
the most majestic tree is only the product of soil, 
air, water and work. What plants eat; how they 
obtained their present forms of trunk, leaves, 
flowers and fruit; how they flaunt their flowers to 
the insects, that they may carry their pollen; 
how they thus marry and have families; how they 
protect and care for their children, the seeds; 
how they keep our atmosphere pure and clean; 
how they add to our pleasure and profit; we all 
should study and delight in. 





The opening words of the passage we are about 
to quote may raise:-many a word of dissent: for 
there are some of us who do not think that cultiva- 
tion always improves the form and perfume of 
nature’s wildlings. Epicurean Horace never showed 
his sterling common-sense to better advantage than 
when he coined the expressive phrase, “simplex 
munditiis,” which John Milton, just as happily, 
translated, “simple in its neatness.” Where can you 
find a more beautiful flower than our common wild 
rose, or what perfume is there more exquisite than 
that which it exhales? The cultivated specimens 
all remind us, both in form and color, of the exag- 
gerated importance of fashionable life, of the 
“strenuosity,” to use the word that is all in favor 
now, as if it were a new twentieth-century idea, 
and not one as old as the days of the Roman poet 
Terence. There is something very “strenuous” 
about the massive form, the rich color. and the 
powerful perfume of the modern “queen of the 
garden.” But no art can improve on a wild rose. 
You might just as well attempt 

“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice. or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow.” 


The passage, however, does indeed set forth admir- 
ably some of the processes of the gardener that 
the amateur might do well to indulge in: 


Evolution of Field Flowers ...........ccccccccecncccseccees Success 


The wildflower, a symbol of humility, has its 
days of triumph (when the children hunt for it 
in the spring time), yet it is a crude and lowly 
flower, after all, when compared with its highly 
cultivated and developed relatives. The simple 
wild rose, for example, has good reason to feel 
abashed in the presence of its gorgeous sister, 
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the American Beauty. The wide difference be- 
tween these two members of the great rose family 
illustrates a very important fact in flower-life, and 
all other forms of life; namely, that the products 
of nature’s unguided workings can be very mate- 
rially changed, during the period of their develop- 
ment, by the directing hand of man. In the pro- 
duction of flowers, particularly, it is true that 
Mother Nature will yield gracefully to those who 
understand her, and, under their persuasion, will 
do many things that she would never have done 
of her own accord. She consents to the sub- 
stitution of steam heat for sun heat; she is willing 
to bring forth her flowers in glass-houses in the 
dead of winter as well as in the open air in 
spring and summer. With a little coaxing, she 
will produce South American orchids on Long 
Island, mountain ferns on the flats of New Jersey, 
and equatorial palms in Massachusetts. She will 
change the size, form and even the perfume and 
color of her flowers to suit the tastes of man, 
and her complacency is taken advantage of in 
this country by about thirty thousand profes- 
sional flower growers. ; 

The most important evolution is the wild rose, 
of course. It, or its seed, is transplanted into 
the garden, where there is more room and richer 
earth. The strength which it formerly used to 
wrest the essential nourishment from its avari- 
cious neighbors now goes into its stems and flow- 
ers. It is able to put forth more petals. Thus 
is the garden rose larger and more comely than 
its parents, the wild rose. But, from the flori- 
culturist’s standpoint, it is still primitive, not 
nearly good enough to satisfy the fastidious per- 


sons who are willing to pay thirty dollars a dozen’ 


for their roses. So the man who is growing flow- 
ers carefully watches his roses, which usually 
already have been developed several stages beyond 
the garden type. He is on the lookout for bushes 
whose roses have qualities above the average. 
When he finds two of this kind he proceeds to 
bring about a union between them, for the 
propagation of a better rose than either bears. 
With very great care, using a fine camel’s hair 
brush and a magnifying glass, he lifts a little of 
the pollen from the stamen of one of the roses 
and transfers it to the pistil of a rose on the 
other bush. Then, from the stamen of the latter, 
he transfers pollen to the pistil of the former, 
and repeats this process with many roses on the 
two bushes. When the time comes, he plants 
the seeds of these roses and awaits the results 
of his work. It may be that, when the new 
plants bloom, their roses will be inferior to, or 
no better than, their parents. In this case he 
has had his pains for nothing. On the other 
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hand, a bush here and there among the new ones 
may show roses that combine the virtues of their 
forebears. In this event, the grower is well re- 
warded, and he may have obtained a prize indeed, 
for, if a rose has distinction of its own as well 
as strength and beauty, if it is different in form 
or color from any roses that have gone before, 
its producer gives it a name of its own, brings 
it to the attention of the florists’ societies, and 
announces it in catalogues. If the rose is really 
worthy, the retail florists take it up; it becomes 
sought after, and, before it degenerates, or loses 
favor, brings many dollars into the pocket of 
the man who introduced it to the world. 

There is another way of obtaining new varie- 
ties of flowers. Not infrequently a plant full 
of only fair or average blossoms will bear one 
that far surpasses the rest. This is called a sport, 
and is apparently an accident of nature. The 
grower carefully removes the. sport and gives it 
a choice place in the greenhouse. There it may 
grow, if conditions are favorable, into a large 
plant, with all flowers like the first. The theory 
of the sport is that it is an outcropping of ances- 
tral qualities, which, except for these spasmodic 
efforts at revival, have been smothered by a com- 
bination of other traits. The florist will some- 
times graft a highly-cultivated sprout on a wild 
plant of the same species, and thus combine cul- 
ture and rude vigor. 

Hues are combined according to the same laws 
that guide the painter in mixing the colors on his 
palette. But the results are far less certain. An 
unusual amount of cloudy weather during the 
generating time, for example, will give the flower 
a much darker hue than if most of the days are 
bright. Yet the grower has considerable control 
over the colors in addition to the matter of selec- 
tion. Potash mixed with the earth about the roots 
will darken the color, and the poet’s fancy, that 
a rose that grows where blood has been spilled 
will be of a deeper crimson than its neighbors, 
is verified by the fact that blood mixed with the 
soil gives a red flower a darker tint. (The result 
is not due to the color of the blood, but to the 
constituents which supply food to the plant.) 
Sandy soil is conducive to lightness of hue in 
the flowers which grow upon it. Thus do growers 
work with colors to get new effects. At present 
they are striving for a new yellow rose. One of 
them is confident that he has obtained it. Men 
seem able to mold flowers to their caprices and 
desires. 





To the lover of plants few things can be more 
refreshing than the signs of ever-increasing interest 
in their cultivation as evidenced in the many articles 
on the subject which appear in periodicals of every 
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kind. Whether we are behind our cousins across 
the Atlantic in the simple love of flowers or not, 
may be matter of opinion; but that our results in 
the cultivation of them and in the laying out of 
our grounds do not attain the perfection arrived 
at in England is the conclusion of Miss Neltje 
Blanchan, a competent judge and one who herself 
has done much to arouse and inspire a love of 
nature among us. That all Anglo-mania is not 
despicable is very evident from the following pas- 
sage taken from an admirably illustrated article 
from that genial writer’s pen: 


The Charm of English Gardens.......ccceecceccceeceess Everybody's 


Many favorable conditions, social and climatic, 
conspire to make English gardens what they 
really are—the most beautiful in the world. When 
a man inherits from a long line of country-loving 
ancestors an estate which each owner in turn has 
striven to adorn, his pride alone, if no higher 
motive, would naturally prompt him to pass on 
to the next generation some substantial, lasting 
improvements to perpetuate his fame in the fam- 
ily annals, and his love for the old home. Con- 
fident of the permanence of British institutions, 
satisfied that the has-been ever shall be, with few 
fears of future loss either of the estate or of the 
revenue from it with which to keep it up, he 
plants and beautifies not for a season, or even 
his lifetime, but for all time. An avenue of oaks, 
a pergola, a walled fruit-garden, a hedge of ever- 
greens, a sun-dial, a bridge across a stream, an 
Alpine rockery, a grotto, a collection of choice 
roses, groups of rare shrubbery and trees, rhodo- 
dendrons from the Alleghanies and the Hima- 
layas, a drive winding through the forest—these 
are counted, in England, quite as worthy acquisi- 
tions to a fine estate as a piece of rare bric-a- 
brac for the drawing-room, or a painting for the 
family gallery. Thus, nearly every large country 
seat possesses certain garden features for which 
it has won more than local fame. The visitor 
to Warwick Castle, for example, is shown first 
of all the greatest treasures—the majestic cedars 
of Lebanon which an ancestral Crusader brought 
home from the Holy Wars. Then, after long 
wanderings over the pleasure-grounds and the ex- 
haustion of his stock of superlative adjectives, the 
stranger within the gates may have a glance at the 
Rembrandts, Vandykes, and other heirlooms in- 
side the castle. But the grounds he may not slight. 

The sincere delight taken by gentlemen and 
gentlewomen of the rich, leisure class in the out- 
of-door pictures with which they surround their 
homes, and the immense sums which they cheer- 
fully expend upon them, are reflected through 
all grades of society. The example set by the 
landed gentry is followed in some degree by all 
who boast a home, however humble. The Eng- 
lish, who are proverbial lovers of country life, 


love gardens with a keen passion. No other 
people in the world devote so much study, cultiva- 
tion, taste and money upon them. Great stress is 
laid upon the contents of a garden in advertising 
a country place that is for sale or rent. Its roses, 
irises, and Dutch bulbs, its lawns, oaks and 
beeches, are counted quite as worthy of mention 
as the stock of plates in the butler’s pantry. 

What would grimy old London be without the 
flowers that burst from the window-ledges and 
balconies, overflow the market-stalls, brighten 
the dark, narrow streets? Everybody in England, 
except the wretchedly poor, will have flowers. 
More than that, the people will have gardens 
even in the heart of the city. Dismal rows of 
brick walls, numbered at regular intervals to in- 
dicate the possession of the space by distinct 
families, may frown forbiddingly upon the street; 
but enter one of these houses, look out of a back 
window, and nine times out of ten a garden will 
smile up at you. Such a garden, extending the 
entire length of the brick row, will be jointly pos- 
sessed by all the occupants. Many similar oases 
in the desert of city life one comes upon in 
the most unexpected corners. Small open squares 
and large driving-parks, alike adorned by land- 
scape architects who certainly understand their 
charming business, do much to cultivate the pub- 
lic taste, while increasing the healthfulness of 
body and mind of the people. We Americans 
have not, as a rule, learned to sacrifice some less 
important things, if necessary, in order to have 
these so-called luxuries. A plot of neatly culti- 
vated garden, growing plants for her drawing- 
room and window-boxes, fresh flowers for the 
dinner-table—these are among the necessaries of 
life even to the English housekeeper of small 
means, whose other expenditures may be counted 
with an economy amounting almost to parsimony 
when judged by lavish American standards. And 
oh! how lovely are the little cottage gardens! 
Here roses, yellow jessamine, and ivy race and 
scramble up the walls to nestle finally among the 
thatch; and a riotous profusion of bloom in the 
door-yards testifies to loving, unremitting care. 
One can sometimes find the rarest old-fashioned 
plants, such as Shakespeare loved, in cottage gar- 
dens, where they have bloomed from generation 
to generation through the centuries. Pressing 
against the panes of every cottage window, in 
the family living-room, are the great round leaves 
and scarlet flowers of potted geraniums. Intense 
rivalry exists over these modest little window 
gardens, whose brilliant monotony at all seasons 
must excite the wonder of the passing stranger, 
as it does the envy of the competing cottager 
over the way. 
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Child Verse 
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The Ferry for Shadowtown,...cceveceeeeseers Atlanta Constitution 


Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown; 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness closes down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder, so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare, 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking chair. 


See, where the fire-logs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of the Shadowland, 
The raining drops on the window, hark, 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. 


There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still, 

Blossoms are waving above its brim, 
Those over there on the windowsill. 


Rock slow, more slow in the dusky light, 
Silently lower the anchor down; 

Dear little passenger, say “Good-night!” 
We’ve reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 


GE BP GN Oo cicinivecscnsissecwccescesecses Sheldon (lowa) Sun 


I’m goin’ back down to gran’pa’s, 
I won’t come back no more 

To hear remarks about my feet 
A-muddyin’ up the floor. 

They’s too much said about my clothes, 
The scoldin’s never done— 

I’m goin’ back down to gran’pa’s, 
Where a boy kin have some fun. 


I dug up half his garden, 
A-gittin’ worms for bait; 

He said he used to like it 
When I laid abed so late; 

He said that pie was good for boys 
An’ candy made ’em grow; 

Ef I can’t go back to gran’pa’s 
I’ll turn pirate fust you know. 


He let me take his shotgun 
An’ loaded it fer me; 

The cats they hid out in the barn, 
The hens flew up a tree; 

I had a circus in the yard 
With twenty other boys— 

I’m goin’ back down to gran’pa’s 
Where they ain’t afraid of noise. 


He didn’t make me comb my hair 
But once or twice a week; 

He wasn’t watchin’ out fer words 
I hadn’t orter speak; 

He told me stories ’bout the war, 
An’ Injuns shot out west; 

Oh, I’m goin’ down to gran’pa’s, 
Fer he knows what boys like best. 
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He even run a race with me, 
But had to stop an’ cough; 
He rode my bicycle an’ laughed 
Bec’us’ he tumbled off; 

He knew the early apple trees 
Around within a mile; 

Oh, gran’pa was a dandy 
An’ was “in it” all the while. 


I bet you gran’pa’s lonesome, 
I don’t care what you say; 
I seen him kinder cryin’ 
When you took me away. 
When you talk to me of heaven, 
Where all the good folks go, 
I guess I’ll go to gran’pa’s, 
An’ we'll have good times, I know. \ 


ape 


The Mystic Sign........ Lizzie Holman..,.....+ San Francisco Bulletin 


Oh, gorgeous poppy, of great renown, 
Show us the way to Sleepy Town. 
Baby must go; he’s tired of play. 

But, yet, I think we have missed the way. 
Then tranquilly up and down 

Waved the flower of great renown— 

And softly it seemed to say: 

“This way—this way—this way— 

Is the way to Sleepy Town.” 


Oh, whispering wheat, all golden brown, 
Show us the way to Sleepy Town, 

How shall we find where the starlight gleams 
On the City of Sleep, in the Land of Dreams? 
Then soothingly, up and down, 

Went the wheat all golden brown— 

And, whispering, seemed to say: 

“This way—this way—this wav— 

Is the way to Sleepy Town.” 


Oh, little one with curly crown, 

Show us the way to Sleepy Town, 

Where the faintest music and softest light 
And the sweetest blossoms enchant the night. 
Then drowsily, up and down, 

Went the beautiful curly crown— 

While the tired eyes seemed to say: 
“This. way—this way—this way— 

Is the way to Sleepy Town.” 





Ev’ry time I come to grandma’s, 
Grandma calls me “Little dear”; 

Kisses me, and says she’s very, 
Very glad that I am here: 

Gives me pie and crispy cookies— 
Wishes I would stay a year. 


When I go home in the autumn, 
You’d ’most think grandma’d be sad, 

*Membering the pleasant summer 
She; and I, and grandpa’d had. 

But, my sakes! she looks so smiling, 
You'd ’magine she was glad. 

















I won’t ever live in this house no niore, 
And I’m goin’ away, ’way off somewhere 
In the dark woods! And mebby a bear 
Or something nobody ever saw before 
Might come and eat me up! And then, 
bet you, when 
My pa has no little boy, he’ll be 
Sorry he punished me! 


And I’m goin’ to starve and not 
Ever eat anything again at all. 
And when I’m up with God and got 
Wings and can look at my pa, and he 
Comes home and sees my coat in the hall 
And looks all around everywhere, 
And I ain’t there, 
I bet he’ll be sorry he punished me! 


And when I’m far away 
And nearly starved and can hardly stand, 
They might be a big, bad man come along and say 
He’d take me off to some strange land! 
And then, when the people told my pa 
How cruel he was, I bet he’d be 
The saddest person you ever saw, 
And sorry he punished me! 


And when they had no little boy no more 
Mamma would cry all day. 
And when no little boy would open the door 
For pa, at night, and say: 
“Hello,” I bet 
That’s when he’d be 
The saddest yet— 
And I'll stay this time, but he 
B-b-b-b-etter quit punishin’ me! 


The Dandelion..... aceanell Katharine Pyle.........++ Harper's Bazar 


I found a little old elfin man, 
His hair was white as snow; 
He only had one foot to stand, 

However the wind might blow. 


“Now tell me, little old man,” I said, 
“What is the time of day?” 

And then I took my breath and blew 
Till I blew his hair away. 


“Tt’s two, four, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
Eleven o'clock,” said he; 

And then his little old head was bald, 
As bald as it could be. 


PRPGBED...<c0cseccsecs Catharine Young Glen...........000+ Century 


Makes no matter where we live, 
It’s the same old cheat 

As it allus is—parades 
Don’t come down our street. 


Never knowed ’em, Fourth-July 
Or Election Day. 

All we do is hear the drums, 
*Bout a mile away. 


Other chaps can see without 
Makin’ half a try. 

Jest a-look at Billy’s luck 

When the Six’ went by— 


CHILD VERSE 


An Awful Threat,,....... Bh TAP aslveiess Chicago Times-Herald 








(Day they wouldn’t lemme go 
’Cause ’t was rainin’ hard)— 

Watched the whole thing, sittin’ on 

The front stoop in his yard! 


Jacky allus gets ’em, Joe’s 
Corner ’s where they meet. 
Like to know, once, why parades 
Don’t never come our street. 


PR ivan ccdccncdipevenitnndatcomibnind sx weed Little Folks 


Tell me, have you seen the fairies, 
Little girl with eyes of brown? 

Now’s your chance, out in the country, 
For they never come to town. 


You must get up in the morning, 
Ere the dew is off the grass; 
You must pick your way on tiptoe, 

For they’must not hear you pass, 


You must glance in every harebell, 
You must also take a peep 

In the purple bells of foxgloves, 
For ’tis there they lie asleep. 


You must find the fairy hammocks— 
Spangled cobwebs—then, you know, 

You must search in drowsy noppies, 
Nid-nid-nodding all aglow. 


Every blade may hide a fairy. 
Every flower may hold one, too, 

And no matter if you see them, 
If they only don’t see you. 


They’re such timid little creatures, 
If they saw you they would die! 

For, remember, they’re no bigger 
Than a yellow butterfly. 


Then tread softly and tread quickly, 
Only take a peep and go, 

For to catch a fairy napping 
Is the sweetest sight I know. 


Then come out a-fairy hunting, - 
Little maid with eyes of brown, 

Do not miss them now you're near them, 
For they never come to town! 


Saying Grace............ Laura F, Armitage,........... Good Health 


When we’re at grandpa’s house to dine, 
He looks about with sober face, 
Then clasps his hands and shuts his -eyes, 
And sister says he’s “saying grace.” 

He says big words that I don’t know,— 
I’m only four years old,—but then 

I know two words he always says, 

And one is “Thanks” and one “Amen.” 


While walking in my grandpa’s woods, 
We saw a squirrel, big and gray, 

He held a nut between his paws, 

But did not eat it right away. 

He closed his little shining eyes, 

His hands raised just like grandpa’s. Then 
I said, O sister, keen real still, 

He’s saying “Thank you” and “Amen.” 
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No doubt it ought to be dealt 
with as a mere factory prod- 
uct; it has all the marks of the machine, the 
familiar similitude of the type, but then In Search 
of Mademoiselle’ is at all events a superior piece 
of mechanics. The present reviewer, who has 
severe ideas regarding the pseudo-historical novel, 
confesses that he read Mr. Gibbs’ romance 
through at a sitting, with unflagging interest, with 
an occasional delightful and unaccustomed thrill. 
The struggle of France and Spain for possession 
of Florida was marked by episodes among the 
most tragic in the history of the American con- 
tinent. It is surprising that until now none of 
our “historical” romancers has seized the possi- 
bilities of that struggle—they lie ready fashioned 
for the fictionist in the pages of Mr. Parkman’s 
Pioneers of France in the New World. Mr. 
Gibbs indeed appears to have gone behind Park- 
man to Hakluyt and Réné de Laudonniére, and 
he has constructed upon a basis of carefully 
studied fact a tale of enthralling romance and ad- 
venture. The episode is the ill-fated expedition 
of Jean Ribault. In both historical basis and 
story, Mademoiselle wonderfully resembles an- 
other recent novel, John Vytal—or is resembled 
by it, as you please, the two books being prac- 
tically synchronous—except that Mr. Payson has 
far less romantic elements in the fortunes of the 
last English colony of Roanoke. Mr. Gibbs makes 
little effort for the atmosphere of the past, 
though occasionally he salts his pages liberally 
with “lanthorns” and “chirugeons,” calls his In- 
dian chiefs “kings,” and occasionally gossips 
about a herb which his men put into earthen 
cups, set afire and inhale. But he tells a good 
story and tells it in good style. If the “historical” 
novel is to be ever with us, such tales as In 
Search of Mademoiselle are to be acclaimed. It 
has elements which in the present state of public 
taste ought to and probably will make it a popu- 
lar success. 


An Illustrator as a Lit- 
erary Artist 


Holland appears as the scene 
of a number of recent his- 
torical romances, among the best of which are 
My Lady of Orange, and Lysbeth. The former? 
is a vigorous, quick-moving narrative of the feats 
of a captain of mercenaries, who leaves the ser- 
vice of Alva for that of William of Orange and 


Dutch Life in Fiction 


1In Search of Mademoiselle. By George Gibbs. 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 

2My Lady of Orange. By H. C. Bailey. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 


who has his due reward in the hand of a burgo- 
master’s charming daughter. The book is rather 
remarkable in the characteristic of telling what 
is done, rather than what is said or seen or felt. 

Lysbeth' is a much more serious endeavor at 
historical romance. It is indeed a surprising 
piece of work to come from Mr. Haggard. He is 
best known by a certain quality of mysticism; his 
action has usually moved in an atmosphere of won- 
der, unreality and remoteness. Lysbeth is a highly 
realistic story compared with those weird ones of 
his former manner. The vivid and picturesque 
style remains, however—has indeed become far 
more effective in the effort to invest no longer 
the impossible, but the probable, with reality. The 
story is a brave, robust one, with plenty of fight- 
ing, hair-breadth escapes, gallantry, and a well- 
conceived plot. 

Miss Clark’s book? may be described as a Dutch 

tale with its scene laid in New York. The story 
itself is very slight—sufficient only perhaps to 
satisfy such quiet characters as the Dutch of 
pre-revolutionary New York. Miss Clark takes 
a good deal of space to tell very little, yet this 
fact no one will regret who cares for the book 
at all. It is published in England under the 
title The Domine’s Garden, and it is in fact the 
atmosphere of hedges, of box, “paus bloemens 
of all hues, laylocks and tall May roses and snow- 
balls, intermixed with choice vegetables and 
herbs,” of dunderbloem, of bee-skepes and wooden 
hives set in a row under the quince trees, and the 
soft flutter of wings in dove cotes, that give the 
book its merit. 
A Soldier of Virginia® is 
one of the better class of the 
form of literature here under discussion. It deals 
with the French and Indian war, and introduces 
Washington as an aide in the Braddock cam- 
paign. This expedition, with its disastrous ter- 
mination at Fort Du Quesne, really takes on 
considerable additional actuality through the 
reading of Mr. Stevenson’s conception of this 
period and episode of American history. 


Romances of the Colonies 


A Daughter of New France‘ is a tale of the * 


tLysbeth: A Tale of the Dutch. By H. Rider 
Haggard. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


$1.50. 
*God’s Puppets. By Imogen Clark. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


8A Soldier of Virginia. By Burton Egbert Stev- 


enson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
4A Daughter of New France. By Mary Catherine 
Crowley. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50, 
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founding of Detroit. It might do for a very idle 
summer’s afternoon. 

The last remark might be made also concern- 

ing Mrs. Goodwin’s last story of Maryland.’ It 
is, however, much more carefuily written. It has 
some very pretty and pleasing scenes, a hero 
who dresses with much care, two pairs of lovers 
and considerable swash-buckling—not to speak 
of a criminal mystery, one feature in which it is 
ahead of the usual run of such books. 
It is the fashion now-a-days 
after having your hero go 
through all sorts of adventures in his own land 
to transport him to America and give him a 
chance at new ones. Thus the career of Roderick 
Campbell? opens in Scotland, where he and his 
nephew, Touzle-tap, go out with the Prince in the 
Forty-five, and, after Culloden, find it best to 
come to America, where, as officers in the French 
army in Canada, they have the usual assortment 
of romantic adventures. Montcalm is one of the 
conspicuous figures supposed to connect the tale 
with history. 

A purpose may be served in Mrs. Meyer's 
Robert Annys? in calling attention to the interest 
and possibilities of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century in England—a period of vast social 
and religious crisis. Her novel, while written 
with much imaginative vigor and remarkable for 
its appreciation of the fact that men were just 
as human in remote days as they are to-day in 
Wessex, is yet marked by. no little crudeness of 
execution. In spite of this fact, the tremendous 
movements—social rather than religious—that 
stirred men’s souls in the days of Wyclif reveal 
their enduring interest. Robert Annys is a dis- 
ciple of John Ball—whom Mrs. Meyer takes 
bodily from the imagination of William Morris. 
The court of Westphalia in 
the time of Jérome must 
have had some characteristics of its own; none 
appears in Love and Honor,* where the people 
behave and act precisely as if they were of to- 
day. The plot is unpleasant, and the book would 
be in no way worth while, did it not disclose a 
certain streak of originality and considerable lit- 
erary skill on the part of a new writer who may 
not yet have found her field. ; 

It will hardly be denied that the Spanish In- 


More Romance 


And Still More 


1Sir Christopher. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

2The Curious Career of Roderick Campbell. By 
Jean N. MclIlwraith. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


8Robert Annys: Poor Priest. By Annie Nathan. 


Meyer. The Macmillari Co., New York. $1.50. 
+ pool and Honor. By M. E. Carr. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 


quisition has romantic possibilities. Mr. J. 
Breckenridge Ellis finds’ in the society that lived 
under it occasion for merriment besides. When 
this hero takes the usual trip to America, it is 
with no less a personage than Columbus himself. 

Miss Anna Farquhar, who once wrote pleasing 
modern stories, makes an essay at the present popu- 
lar form of fiction? which is as successful as most 
art. A Jesuit priest has some such temptations 
and other soul-experieuces as Robert Annys un- 
dergoes in a romance spoken of a moment ago. 
He gets entangled with a beauty of the court of 
Anne of Austria, fights duels, and in eventual 
penitence joins the colony of romantic heroes 
who come to the new world; here he ends his 
days as a missionary of St. Marie du Saut. 

Mr. Du Souchet’s play, Betsy Ross, will no doubt 
be a success. Most of its situations plainly show up 
in the novel* of the same name written—the 
usual order being reversed—upon the foundation 
of the play, by Mr. Hotchkiss. There is not enough 
history in this historical novel to do any harm. 

The Series of American While the Messrs. Harper’s 

Novels American Novel Series has 
not so far given us any great or especially en- 
lightening view of life and society in our country, 
it has contained several stories of unusual merit 
and interest. The first two we have reviewed. 
The third, Martin Brook,* does not, it must be 
confessed, strike one altogether pleasantly. De- 
lightful in the earlier chapters, the hero later 
develops into a Methodist minister and an anti- 
Slavery agitator. His character no doubt deepens 
and grows nobler, but somehow our sympathy is 
not won for him at every point. 

In an earlier paragraph we have adverted 
to a book which is remarkable in that it devotes 
its attention to narrating what is done rather 
than what is felt or said. If A Victim of Cir- 
cumstances® is noteworthy for anything it is for 
the degree with which it is concerned to record 
conversation. The dialogue is immensely good, 
and certainly there are enough characters to keep 
it going merrily. This exercise is so occupying 
that they have little time to do much else. 

Days Like These* contains stuff for a dozen 


1Garcilaso. By J. Breckenridge Ellis. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 

*The Devil’s Plough. By Anna Farquhar. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

’Betsy Ross. By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

*Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. Harper & 
Bros., New York. $1.50. 

5A Victim of Circumstances. By Geraldine 
Anthony. Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 

6Days Like These. By Edward W. Townsend. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $1.50. 
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novels of modern American life. 
more than a newspaper man’s notebook thrown 
into rough copy and hurried past the copy-reader. 
As such a document, rather than as a novel, it 
is fascinating in the highest degree. There is 
not much story, there is no moralizing, there is 
no fine writing, but there are the most vivid pic- 
tures of the things that are; the hot July sun- 
shine across City Hall park, the old newspaper 
woman who has been at the end of Brooklyn 
Bridge, summer and winter, for twenty years, the 
ornate gilt and onyx corner saloon of the district 
leader, the great financiers manipulating politics 
from behind the scene, and themselves held up 
for blackmail by the machine—this page would 
not catalogue the elements of the surging metro- 
politan life which the author of Chimmie Fadden 
knows so well. There is some occasion to marvel 
at the author’s boldness; the identity of the orig- 
inal of a number of his characters is easily dis- 
cerned; Weston and Drummond, for example, 
might just as well be named outright. 
Short Stories by Miss wil- It would be a mistake to 
kins and Mr. Howells take too seriously Miss Wil- 
kins’ little volume of Understudies.1_ The idea 
is ingenious and the sketches are pleasantly read- 
able, though the genius of Hawthorne would be 
required to make the characteristics of animals 
and flowers keys for human character sketches. 
The pleasantly-written casual sort of thing that 
suffices for the short story now-a-days is not 
without some excuse for its being; in the hands 
of the masters the short story has been of im- 
portance far beyond the even more pretentious 
novel. Those contained in the new book by Mr. 
Howells? are of this sort. Of course they are 
as remote as possible from the work of Poe, 
Stevenson or Kipling, of de Maupassant, or 
Daudet—they deal with the more tranquil and 
superficially less tragic aspects of life. But 
in its unwavering fidelity even to the less en- 
gaging aspects of life, in its intimate apprecia- 
tion of the contents of life for unassuming people 
of modern days, in its sympathy for all forms 
of sorrow, and in a grave and serene simplicity 
which desires only to record the unarnnotated 
truth, such work as this is of a value that far 
outweighs all the popular literature of the day. 
Last month we printed a 
page taken from Mr. Chupes 
and Miss Jenny.* The book is an account of the 


Two Books of Pure Delight 


1Understudies. By Mary E. Wilkins. Harper 
& Bros., New York. $1.25. 
2A Pair of Patient Lovers. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $1.15. 
3Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. By Effie Bignell. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. $1.00. 


It is little - 


By W. D. Howells. . 
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life of two robins, whose early misfortunes made 
them at first the involuntary companions of a 
human guardian, and whose later affection made 
them unwilling to leave her. Every page of the 
story is charming; in perusal and in recollection 
it will rejoice the hearts of all lovers of out-of- 
doors and all friends of the birds. 

Mrs. Dodd, who writes books which, while 
ostensibly little more than guides to cathedrals 
and French towns, are entirely and absolutely 
charming with the rarest qualities of humor, 
now gives a delicious and wholesome comedy! 
in which an essentially good-hearted but self- 
indulgent wife, with social ambitions, discovers 
her husband. He is unassuming and devoted, 
and has remained at home, busy with great com- 
mercial concerns, while she has been conquering 
the foreign capitals. It is only when she has 
dragged him off to Paris and led him a dance 
through a season there, that at an Embassy Ball 
her eyes are opened to the fact that he is really 
of the great of the earth. Throughout the book 
the satire is merciless, the humor delicious. 
Noteworthy Volumes frem It would be profitless to un- 

Mr. Bigetowand Mr. ‘dertake to epitomize in a 
brief paragraph the information Mr. Bigelow 
gives us and the practical suggestions with which 
he comes in his history of colonization.2, We are 
among those who believe Mr. Bigelow to be an 
accurately informed and thoughtful man whose 
opinions should be listened to. A careful reading 
of this, his latest contribution to the discussion 
of the world-affairs in which we now find our- 
selves vitally interested, would do a great deal to 
widen the view and clarify the thought of the 
man on the street. 

The movement toward social beauty is one of 
the most beneficent of all whose currents have in 
recent years begun to stir, and in our judg- 
ment Mr. Robinson’s The Improvement of Towns 
and Cities* is ihe most important practical con- 
tribution to that phase of it which is concerned 
with civic beauty. We propose next month to 
make extensive quotations from it. 

Sir Walter Besant’s Last Since Charles Dickens no 

Work one has known London so 
well as Sir Walter Besant did. He knew it, in a 
way, better than Dickens, because he knew its 


1The American Husband in Paris. By Anna 
= Dodd. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
1.00. 

2The Children of the Nations. By Poultney 
Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. McClure, Phillips & 
Co., New York. $2.00. 

8The Improvement of Towns and Cities. By 
Charles Mulford Robinson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25. 
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history. Not that the East Side as such has 
any history—twenty years ago it was not, and for 
eighteen years at least, until Sir Walter himself 
discovered it, a city of a million souls, occupying 
the site of those villages of yesterday, Stepney, 
Stoke, Newington, Bow, Stratford, Clapton, Old 
Ford, was a terra incognito. Dickens never en- 
tered it. In East London! Sjr Walter repeated 
didactically what he had said imaginatively, but 
with such practical effect, in All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. The theme is exhaustless in its 
manifold aspects of the keenest human interest, 
and Sir Walter, dealing with it with a sympathy 
surpassing that he manifested toward any other 
subject, has given a vivid, panoramic view of 
the Whitechapel regions, which oppresses the very 
soul with a sense of misery. Without the illus- 
trations the volume would have made its own 
pictures, but Mr. Joseph Pennell was called in to 
do the backgrounds, though again and again he 
gives way to Mr. Phil May, or Mr. Raven Hill, 
who better know the life that surges through 
those streets. 
Letters by Bismarck and How little of their lovers and 
Victor Hugo husbands women would know 
if their only source of information were the let- 
ters written them by these same personages! The 
character of Bismarck and that of Victor Hugo 
are thoroughly apprehended by the world. Each 
stands out with perfect clearness in a strong 
individuality which is not likely now to prove in 
the slightest degree misconceived. 

And yet from the volumes of their letters,? 
lately published, in which it might be expected 
they would in absolute sincerity lay bare their 
souls, it would be quite impossible to construct 
anything resembling the figures which the world 
knows. M. Hugo appears as a commonplace 
young man, rather insistent and passionate in 
his affection, displaying an occasional fondness 
for parading platitudes. He reveals no literary 
genius, and though at the time he was penning 
these letters he was hard at work winning fame, 
he never refers to the fact, he allows no side- 
lights upon the real purpose of his life and the 
idea of his art to appear. When one discovers 
that the perusal of these letters can be justified 


1East London. By Sir Walter Besant. The 


Century Co., New York. $3.50. 

*The Love Letters of Victor Hugo: 1820-22. 
With Comment by Paul Meurice. Translated by 
Elizabeth W. Latimer. Harper & Bros., New 
York. $3.00. 

2The Love Letters of Bismarck: Being Letters 
to His Fiancée and Wife, 1846-1889. Authorized by 
Prince Herbert von Bismarck and Translated from 
the German under the supervision of Charlton 
T. Lewis. Harper & Bros., New York. $3.00 
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by no hope of gaining a new view of the great 
French writer’s character, that they are delight- 
ful only as are all revelations of the emotions 
common to all in the course of love—he feels a 
little like an evesdropper. After Adéle has whis- 
pered to Victor that evening in the garden, 
“Come, tell me your greatest secret, and I will 
tell you mine,” and he has replied, “My great 
secret is that I love you,” and she, to that, “And 
mine, that I love you”—a certain convention still 
obtaining in refined circles hints that we have 
no business here. 

Bismarck indeed showed to his wife a side of 
his character which has not been appreciated 
by the public, but he concealed from her—in 
places one almost fancies, intentionally—that side 
which the public knew so well. The man of 
blood and iron, of dogged will and merciless pur- 
pose, wrote to Johanna von Puttkammer as a 
gentle, considerate being of deep religious con- 
viction and pious habits, interested rather than in 
imperial concerns, in house-rent, the children’s 
croup, sausages and beer. He is not the Iron 
Chancellor who writes thus to his “Angel,” his 
“Dear Pet,” his “Heart,” his “Most Beloved”: 


“IT am almost consumed by the longing to be 
with you and homesick for you all and for life in the 
country. In case I do not become envoy and am 
not reelected in Brandenberg I shall be right glad 
to spend once more a very quiet and gladsome year 
with you, my sweetheart, and the children. The 
fragrant wooded hills of Heidelberg and the ivy 
on the castle, which you so greatly admired, al- 
lowed me to dream and meditate whether I should 
perhaps stand there this year and watch the sun 
set, with you and the babies, or at any rate with 
Midget, if the little chap is too small.” 

“T married you in order to have in the midst of the 
strange world a place for my heart, which all the 
world’s bleak winds cannot chill, and where I may 
find a warmth of the home life, to which I eagerly 
betake myself when it is stormy and cold without; 
but not to have a society woman for others, and I 
shall cherish and nourish your little fireplace, put 
wood on it and blow it and protect it against all 
that is evil and strange, for next to God’s mercy 
there is nothing which is dearer and more necessary 
to me than your love, and the homelike hearth 
which stands between us everywhere, even in a 
strange land when we are together. Do not be too 
much depressed and sad over the change of our 
life. I shall easily dispense with it if it 
should ever endanger our peace with God or our 


Josiah Flyntasa in the department Among 
Lexicegrapher the Magazines in our July 
number, we expressed an opinion regarding the 
recent work of Josiah Flynt. The appearance of 
The World of Graft series in a volume’ does 
nothing to change that opinion. With an unex- 


» contentment.” 


By Josiah Flynt. Mc- 


1The World of Graft. 
ork. $1.25. 


Clure, Phillips & Co., New 
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pected appreciation on the part of the author of 
the difficulties of his recondite style, Flynt has 
thoughtfully put a glossary into his volume. It 
is edifying to get such definitions as these: 
Beef, to squeal or split on a pal. 
Tool, the man in a mob who does the nicking. 
Touch, a man has been touched when the tool has 


got his leather. 
The amateur sportswoman 


who needs instructions on 
either tennis, golf, basket-ball, cycling, sailing 
or swimming, will find Mr. Paret’s practical book* 
of service. 

If any man in the world ought to be able 
to write an interesting biography? that man is 
Admiral Evans. Forty years in the navy, service 
in two wars, through the diplomatic course in 
Chili, and in the repression of seal stealing in 
Bering Sea, not to speak of more tranquil days 
afloat and ashore, have afforded him varied and 
picturesque experiences. The chief emotion, aside 
from the pleasure of being entertained, with 
which one dilates in its perusal is the hope that 
Admiral Evans will never have the opportunity 
to exercise his quixotic temperament to the em- 
barrassment of serious affairs. 

It was long ago that Bulfinch wrote his ex- 
cellent Age of Chivalry, which ever since has 
been the standard, and has gone through edition 
after edition. The Reverend Mr. Scott, who two 
years ago revised The Age of Fable, now gives 
us the latest edition of The Age of Chivalry.® 
The old book has been considerably enriched, 
though it remains unchanged in its essential 
charm. The work is a standard, a classic, and 
young persons who are getting it for the first 
time are lucky in getting the additions—espe- 
cially of the poetry of chivalry which Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Arnold and the rest have contributed 
to the theme. 

Mr. Dawson’s volume* in Our European Neigh- 
bors series is no less excellent than was its 
predecessor. He gives us a vivid picture of real 
German life and a spirited representation of its 
spirit. 


Miscellany 


Regarding another book re- 
viewed in this number it was 
remarked that it read like rough copy hurriedly 


1The Woman’s Book of Sports. By J. 
oa Paret. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
1.50. 

2A Sailor’s Log. By Robley D. Evans. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $2.00. 

8The Age of Chivalry. By Thomas Bulfinch; 
David McKay, Philadelphia. $1.25. 
By Wil- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


A Great Political Novel 


_*German Life in Town and Country. 
liam Harbutt Dawson. 
York. 
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LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


made out of the notebook of a first-class reporter. 
The author of Days Like These is a man who 
is manifestly well on the inside of about every- 
thing that is gding on in journalistic and political 
circles in New York city, and he could not help 
making a tremendously interesting book. What 
he might have made:had he possessed the ability 
or taken the time*to shape his work into the 
fashion of art, we may perhaps judge from a 
book! dealing with similar subjects which comes 
from the other side. In many details, public 
affairs—political affairs, for instance—are differ- 
ent in London, but in a large way there is a 
remarkable resemblance between conditions here 
and there at the present time. Now, precisely as 
Mr. Townsend describes those conditions as they 
obtain here, Mr. Joseph Conrad, the author of 
Lord Jim, collaborating with Mr. Ford M. Hueffer, 
has undertaken to deal with them as they exist in 
London. One or the other of these gentlemen 
has deemed it worth while to import into the 
volume an unnecessary Nietzschean mysticism, 
and the same appears consistently throughout. 
But the power and the value of the book lies in 
the revelation it makes of the inmost spirit of the 
imperialistic movement in England, of the far- 
reaching complications engineered by unscrupu- 
lous financial kings in the name of philanthropy, 
but with the sole actual aim of exploiting subject 
peoples, of their clutch upon the policy of the 
good and great, and of the intimacy of the press 
with all the tangle of benevolence and corrup- 
tion, of honor and colossal hypocrisy. These are 
big subjects. To touch them without knowledge 
would be weakly to take upon the lips the shib- 
boleths of the Populist campaign book. But Mr. 
Conrad—him we must regard as the framer of 
this larger theme—does not speak without knowl- 
edge. He startles, he amazes, he convinces with 
his easy, thorough and far-reaching familiarity 
with the under-coursing currents of public affairs 
in the English capital. We hurry into type this 
brief note on a book which has just come in, but 
whose importance demands instant attention, and 
we say—disregarding the philosophy of im- 
morality and the plot of the “Uebermensch,” 
though they afford the thread of the story—that 
in The Inheritors we have a social document of 
tremendous importance, bringing into sight and 
hearing many of the unspoken motives and un- 
suspected issues which have affected the pre- 
vailing world-delirium—the adoption in two con- 
tinents of a political programme conceived in 
sin and propagated in insanity. 


1The Inheritors. By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. 
Hueffer. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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Among the July Magazines 


We have quoted on page 1 from the impres- 
sive editorial with which the Monthly Review 
for July opens. The Monthly has recently been 
giving an editorial estimate of a few of the more 
important books of each month. Among the 
seven or eight discussed in July are two Ameri- 
can stories: Miss Overton’s The Heritage of 
Unrest and Mr. Tarkington’s Monsieur Beau- 
caire. Concerning Miss Overton’s book Mr. New- 
bolt says: 


The success of the authoress in convincing the 
readers of Felipa’s real power of attraction and 
barbarous innocence is the triumph of the book; 
but it also contains several excellent studies of men 
and their relations to each other, as well as some 
capital fighting. 

Miss Mary Cholmondeley writes on An Art in 
Its Infancy, the art in question being that of 
advertising. It begins with exquisite satire: 


The mark towards which the true advertiser 
presses is, of course, the sky advertisement, to 
which, though forbidden for the moment, he or 
his descendants will without doubt one day attain. 
That Pears or Monkey Brand or Elliman or some 
of their enterprisin compeers will eventually cover 
the entire dome of Se Paul’s with pictorial placards 
may be taken for granted, as merely a question of 
time. The Dean and Chapter of the next genera- 
tion will probably find that sections of the inside of 
the dome if illuminated by search-lights will let al- 
most as well as the outside. Pulpit advertisement, 
we venture to eeeetewy. will prove the most re- 
munerative of all. . 

Landscape advertisement is also still in its youth. 
Snowdon, Ben Nevis, and many other eminences 
are practically unemployed. The pretty drives near 
most country towns are also frequently bald of any 
interest save that of nature—an omission which 
is the more surprising because in southern watering 
places the persons who drive most assiduously are 
generally invalids, who possibly have not taken 
Dinneford’s Magnesia, or Eno’s Fruit Salt, or 
Homocea which touches the spot, but who might 
do so to their lasting benefit if their attention were 
called to these panaceas, by seeing them nestling 
among the primroses in the steep banks of a 
Devonshire lane, or gleaming above high-water 
mark along the rose-red cliffs of Torquay. 

But when fired by its splendid present we thus 
“dip into the future,” the still more splendid future 
of the advertising art, the brain reels before the 
conception of the varied perfections to which it will 
undoubtedly attain, and the dazzled vision is fain 
to turn for relief in the opposite direction, and en- 
deavor to retrace this half-grown giant to his cot, 
and to discover from what foundation the present 
imposing superstructure has sprung. 


Accordingly, Miss Cholmondeley records some 
of the amusing and interesting advertisements 
which she has collected from old newspapers. 

Mr. J. Horace Round, a distinguished anti- 


quarian, who has lately been selected to edit the 
English Counties series, contributes a discussion 
of the documents professing to give the per- 
sonnel of the following of William the Conqueror. 
Mr. Round discredits most of the pretended au- 
thorities and concludes that the pretensions to 
ancestors who “came over with the Conqueror” 


- are almost—possibly altogether—without excep- 


tion unfounded. The author takes conspicuous 
delight not less than in displaying his learning, 
which indeed is undeniable, in shattering the 
ancestral claims of England’s noblest families. The 
illustrated article is by Roger E. Frye on Four- 
teenth Century Forentine Painting. Mr. New- 
bolt inserts in the number a third article by 
himself, a delightful account of the history of 
Froissart’s Méliador. The President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, discusses the apparently novel 
idea that the poet Gray was much indebted to 
Dante. There is no better, no more ably edited, 
no more scholarly and valuable magazine than 
the Monthly Review. 

The most important article in the Cosmopolitan 
is that of the eminent English statistician, J. Holt 
Schooling—a prophetic estimate of the popula- 
tion in the world. From the year 1810 to the 
year 1886, Mr. Schooling finds that the world’s 
population has grown at the rate of ten in one 
thousand per year. The import of this may 
be judged when it is remarked that this is pre- 
cisely analogous to the increase of capital invest- 
ed at one per cent. per year at compound interest. 
This rate holding good for say three hundred and 
fifty years, the population of the world will be, in 
2250, fifty-two thousand millions. There are about 
fifty-two millions of square miles of land on the 
earth. The density of population equal to one 
thousand persons to a square mile would be 
double that of the present population of Belgium, 
and would give on an average less than two- 
thirds of an acre for each person, to suffice for 
all purposes, agriculture, mining, roads, houses, 
parks, railroads, etc. Another striking article 
reveals the marvelous wealth of the great Texas 
oil fields. A person easily distinguishable behind 
his pseudonym as Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck contributes a paper on What Women Like in 
Men. R. K. Munkittrick, Bret Harte, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady and Katrina Trask tell good 
stories, Mr. Le Gallienne paraphrazes another old 
French romance, that of Amis et Amile, and Mrs. 
Wilcox chatters. 

Mr. Lewis Dyer has a paper in both the At- 
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lantic Monthly and the Century on King Alfred, 
apropos of the millenial anniversary of the great 
‘English king. The careful historian might hes- 
itate at the following passage in the Century 
article: 

Nowhere else in European lands outside of Eng- 
land did anything like a national character define 
itself at such an early period. . . The modern 
I.alian, as such, goes scarcely further back than the 
Renaissance, when Machiavelli discovered the prin- 
ciple of separate nationalities working in all parts of 
Europe so as to make equally impossible the Church 
universal and the Holy Roman Empire, of which 
Germany was still to go on dreaming for so many 
generations. It was certainly not until long after 
Alfred’s time that the national character of the 
French took definite shape. It is therefore no acci- 
dent which in these latter days has made English 
speech and English law the rallying-points of ex- 
tended empires, the British Empire and the United 
States of America. 


In both his papers Mr. Dyer emphasizes the 
large political wisdom of Alfred and his prophetic 
attitude toward law. His enactments strove to 
embody the collective will of those on whom the 
laws were binding. Alfred’s conception of law 
did not contemplate imposing it from without; 
it was the natural expression of the sense of 
right, indwelling in’ the community as a whole. 
Alfred is at pains also to explain that no new laws 
have been added by him in place of certain ones 
of his predecessors, “because I could not know 
whether those who came after us would approve.” 

It is a slight infelicity that the Century fol- 
lows this dignified and serious paper by another 
article entitled Alfred, which turns out to be 
a story of a negro hostler. Miss Fallows, who 
last month wrote in the Century of working 
one’s way through men’s colleges, now t@ls us 
what she knows about the self-helpers in women’s 
colleges. 

Perhaps the most important feature in the num- 
ber is the disclosure, for the first time, and from 
his private papers which until now have been 
closely guarded, of many facts regarding Harman 
Blennerhassett. The chief one is the reason 
which existed to induce him to part with his 
magnificent patrimony in England to take up 
residence on an island in an inland American 
river and to desire to go even farther from his 
old-world family and friends. 

We now come to the secret of the Blenner- 
hassetts, which was carefully kept from their chil- 
dren. Catharine, one of the sisters of Harman 
Blennerhassett, married an Agnew. It was her 
daughter Margaret who married Harman Blenner- 
hassett, her mother’s brother, and it was for this 
cause that she was disinherited. The young lady 
was absent at school; her uncle was sent to take her 
home; instead of doing so, he married her. But he 
reckoned without his host, or perhaps he did not 


my 





— 


reckon at all. When he returned with his bride, the 
family affection that he thought would greet them, 
the family influence that he thought would protect 
them, were wanting. The couple were met only with 
reproaches; because of his thirty-one years he was 
held responsible; because of her eighteen years she 
was pitied, but not the less blamed. Since remaining 
in his own country meant social ostracism, Blenner- 
hassett sold his property, and brought his young 
wife to America. No political entanglements were 
about him to cause him to come to this country, for 
though a close observer of current events, he took 
little interest in politics; his tastes were quiet—lit- 
erary and musical. Nothing brought him to Amer- 
ica but the fact that his family would not counten- 
ance his marriage. . . . 

Blennerhassett’s reason for joining Burr was not 
love of adventure, but to remove himself farther 
from those who knew him. He had family friends 
who respected him through the position he occu- 
pied in his own country. Among those who knew 
the sad story of his life, there were not many on 
this side of the water; but the dread was with him 


always that the truth would become known to his | 


children. 

From other papers which have long rested 
unpublished, viz.: those prepared by Captain Wil- 
liam Girod early in the last century, is given in 
the Century a most exciting account of the 
escape of Captain Girod with Royalist fellow- 
prisoners from the Chateau de Joux—a fortress 


. near Neuchatel.—Ex-President Cleveland nar- 


rates some unsuspected diplomatic history con- 
nected with the Venezuela Boundary Controversy. 
—The Making of a Marchioness progresses nicely, 
and there is new hope that the well-built girl 
with the fine, flat, straight back is the destined 
one. The number abounds in choice specimens 
of summer fiction, The Girl Who Got Rattled 
being perhaps the strongest. 

Miss Johnstone’s Audrey and Miss Jewett’s 


The Tory Lover make a brace of serials not — 


often excelled in interest. The Works on the 
Schooner Harvester employs the very best dialect 
that any Yankee-skipper-story author ever wrote. 
To Friends and to any who may happily have 
had Quaker ancestors, a transcript made affec- 
tionately and with much imagination by Rowland 
E. Robinson from an old Quaker diary will ap- 
peal with a pathetic, memory-awakening charm. 
One would scarcely fancy anything especially in- 
teresting or worth while could be written to-day 
on The Cardinal Virtues, but President Hyde per- 
forms the feat. This in the Atlantic. 

Beside an even unusually good assortment of 
brief fiction, Ainslee’s gives a lively story of the 
Addicks affair in Delaware politics; a ballooning 
article by Harvey Sutherland; the third in the 
series of great types of modern business, the type 
this month being railroads, and a discussion of the 
proportion of “successful” men who are college 
graduates, by John Gilmer Speed. 
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The Metropolitan Magazine has very seldom 
issued such a number as its latest one. You 
can’t very well bring together in one number of 
a magazine work from the hands of John Hare, 
Jack London, Perriton Maxwell, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, and Colonel William F. Cody, without 
getting some good reading. Mr. Hare tells us 
what the actor-manager is doing for stage art—in 
his opinion a great deal. “Buffalo Bill” protests 
that no foreign power could stay on American 
soil. Other subjects are big ones: Uncle Sam’s 
Billion-Dollar Philanthropy, The Impending Con- 
flict Between Russia and Japan, How I Will Con- 
quer the Nile, etc. It is Sir John Aird who 
writes the last. 

Mr. Eben Philpotts’ novelette, Cross Ways, is 
concluded in Frank Leslie’s; it reveals many 
characteristics which have brought the author’s 
work into so well deserved recent prominence. 
Two articles descriptive of American places of 
interest are Lieutenant Ruckman’s paper on Fort 
Monroe, and Mr. Letsey’s description of the 
Trappist Abbey of Gethsemane, in Kentucky. 

The greater part of Donohoe’s is fiction. The 
most noteworthy papers are on the Church in 
Greece, and the conversion of Henry of Navarre. 

The more important part of the contents of 
the Monist appears in the subjoined list. Dr. 
Paul Carus discusses what he calls The Fairy 
Tale Element of the Bible in his usual style— 
putting facts perfectly familiar to well-informed 
persons in a sensational and pugilistic way. 

Modern Culture and the Chautauquan find in 
the Buffalo Exposition themes for their chief 
illustrated articles; as for the rest, they are in 
their usual character, dealing with subjects of 
more serious interest. 

In Munsey’s, Stanley J. Weyman’s story pro- 
ceeds, Mr. James L. Ford gossips delightfully 
concerning a century of American humor, half a 
dozen good—dramatic, pathetic, amusing and 
graceful—short stories appear. 

There is an article in the New England Maga- 
zine which corrects a number of popular impres- 
sions and adds materially to our information re- 
garding its subject: The Animals Which Our 
Fathers Found in New England. The number 
contains many other good things, among them 
an account of the construction of the Boston 
Elevated Railway, by its chief engineer, and a 
pleasant paper on a New England Democrat of 
the old school, the same being General Joseph 
B. Barnum. 

May a July without an Outing be the sad fate 
of no one. Our fancy is taken and kept by the 
Reverend Mr. Blight’s talk of an Amateur Gar- 
den, though the number is crowded with happy, 


enlivening, and, in part, practically valuable stuff. 
We rejoice in the inimitable work of Mr. Ells- 
worth Kelley, who gives an installment of it to 
the readers of the July McClure’s. Mr. Frank 
Spearman, who also contributes, is strong and 
original too, though his work is now well known. 
The star article in the number is Walter Well- 
man’s story of a long-distance balloon voyage. 

The chief articles in the Review of Reviews 
are those by Prof. Nicholas Butler on the Wash- 
ington Memorial Institute, by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright on the Russian Problem in Manchuria, by 
Mr. Long on Tolstoi, and by Mr. Bridgman on 
new phases of Polar Research. The number ex- 
hibits, as does the Review of Reviews always, 
the keenest appreciation of the importance of 
passing events, and the most alert and indefatig- 
able effort of the editors to serve the public. 

The Smart Set exists to afford entertainment. 
It adds no titles to our lists of articles “Biographi- 
cal and Reminiscent,” “Sociological and Eco- 
nomic,” “Religious and Philosophical,” but it gives 
a hundred and sixty pages of stories, epigrams, 
verse, and humor—all the exhilaration you could 
possibly want for your money. The leading story 
for July is by Miss Sewell and is as rollicking as 
The Sprightly Romance of Marsac. 

As interesting a feature as appears in Scrib- 
ner’s for July is a diary, never before published, 
kept by Francis Parkman, the historian, on a 
journey made by him, as a boy of eighteen, to the 
Lake George region. The number has a holi- 
day air with its excellent fiction, sport and travel 
articles. 

Pearson’s leading article this month is on the 
work of Benjamin-Constant. The article by 
René Bache on the Native Habitations of Amer- 
ica is highly interesting. The best of the fic- 
tion is by W. L. Alden and H. G. Wells. 

Harpers have conceived the happy idea of in- 
troducing into the magazine a number of brief 
essays—bright, concisely-written papers of two or 
three pages each, on themes attractive to thought- 
ful readers. Thus Mr. Henry T. Finck, the 
author of Primitive Love, writes perhaps two 
thousand words on The Scope of Modern Love, 
Mr. Sylvester Baxter contributes the same 
amount on A Tropical Renaissance, and Mr. Al- 
fred Ayres in three pages points out an aston- 
ishing number of bad pronunciations and faulty 
construction common among polite people; he is 
making a plea for the cultivation of the English 
language. Mr. Eliot Gregory’s frankly-expressed 
ideas on the subject of life and society at Newport 
are likely to be the occasion of warm discussion. 
A contribution is made by Charles M. Robinson, 
author of The Improvement of Town and Cities, 
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Magazine Reference for July, 1901 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Actor-Manager: J. Hare............c.ceees Metrop. 
American Art in Bronze and Iron.......... Munsey 
Art of Ellen Terry: B. Stoker............. Cosmop. 
Balcony Scene in Romantic Drama...... Cosmop. 
+Essential Tschaikowsky: Newman..Contemp. R. 
Florentine Painting: R. E. Fry........ Monthly R. 
In Rodin’s Studio: S. MacKenna....... Criterion 
Is There a Dramatic Profession?...... Everybody 
Miss Roberts’ Religious Paintings....New Eng. 
Modern Stage Effects: E. Davids.......... Munsey 
Municipal Art in Paris: C. M. Robinson....Harp. 
New Doré, A: P. Maxwell.............00. Metrop. 
Notable Masterpiece by Millet: F. Keppel... .Cent. 
fOld Stock Company, The................ Blackw. 


Painter of England’s Queens: Anderson..Pearson 
Photography as a Fine Art: Caffin....Everybody 
Plea for Architectural Studies: Hamlin....Forum 


tShadow on the Stage, The................ Blackw. 
Biographical and Reminiscent. 

Alexander Johnson Cassatt............ World’s W. 

Businesslike Executive, A........... World’s W. 

Charles Dickens: F. G. Kitton.......... Bookm. 


Count Lyof Tolstoi: A. Boguslawsky..M. Culture 
Count Tolstoi in Thought and Action..Am. R. of R. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti: C. E. Laughlin..Delineator 
Day with the Busiest Monarch: Morris....Metrop. 
Famous Jewish Women: A. K. Glover. .Overland 
7Forgotten English Worthy: Sinclair. ..Gentleman 
General Joseph Bradley Varnum: Wood..New Eng. 
Gossip Concerning Queen Victoria....Temple B. 
Governor Odell of New York: R. Ogden. .McClure 
Heinrich von Trietschke: Todhunter..Westm. R. 
fHugh Elliott—Soldier-Diplomat: Hill. .Gentleman 


James Martineau: W. C. Wilkinson....... Bookm. 
ames R. Keene, Manipulator........ World’s W. 
fanasseh Cutler: N. N. Withington....New Eng. 
Matthew Arnold: W. C. Brownell........... Scrib. 
Parkman at Lake George: F. Parkman...... Scrib. 
Poe’s Student Days: C. W. Kent........ Bookm. 
Foet King, The: RB. H. Sherard....... 0:5: Pearson 
Real Abdul Hamid: E. P. Lyle........ Everybody 
Real Barbara Freitchie: F. W. Carruth..Bookm. 
Recollections of E. L. Davenport: Morris..McClure 
Rev. John Jasper: FP. F. Jones. «0:00:05 69 . Leslie 
Ruskin in His Home: A. O’Hagan........ Munsey 
Some Famous Orators: G. F. Hoar.......... Scrib. 
*Some Memories of Crabbe: Hutton...... Cornhill 


True Story of Harmau £!ennerhassett, The...Cent. 
Educational Topics. 


Autobiography of a Russian Student...... F. Leslie 
Certain Failures in School Hygiene: Clark. .Forum 
College Boy in Camp, The: J. T. Smith. .Donahoe 


College Men and Others: J. G. Speed...... Ainslee 
Commercialism and Freedom.......... World’s W 
Education for Citizenship................- Gunton 


Exposition as an Educational Force: Lloyd. .Chaut. 
+Government Educational Bill, The...Contemp. R. 
Higher Technical Training: J. Schoenhof..Forum 
Is the Elective System Elective?: J. Corbin. . Forum 
New Manual Training, The: A. Henry....Munsey 


*June magazines. ’ 
Current number of quarterly, bi-monthly, and 
foreigh magazines. 


Pyramid of Studies, The.............. Monthly R. 
fReading for the Young: Weisse...Contemp. R. 
+Roman Catholic University Problem..Westm. R. 


School for Out-of-School People.......... Chaut. 
Shortened College Course: Thwing........ Forum 
Washington Memorial Institution..Am. R. of R. 
Working Through Women’s Colleges....... Cent. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 
Altruistic Side of Musical Clubs: Curran. M. Culture 


Amateur’s Garden, The: R. Blight......... Outing 
Amis and Amile: R. Le Gallienne........ Cosmop 
Ancestry of the Coach: E. Penfield........ Outing 


Animals Our Fathers Found: Keay....New Eng. 
Art in its Infancy, An: Cholmondelay..Monthly R. 


Bird Architecture: G. S. Porter............. Outing 
Cat vs. Dog: A. C. Banfield............. Pearson 
Century of American Humor: J. L. Ford..Munsey 
Chautauqua Flowers: E. F. Andrews....... Chaut. 
7Child of the Eighteenth Century, A...... Cornhill 
fComparative Literature: Posnett....Contemp. R. 
Complementary Truth. ....000-ccssccsssesees Atlan. 
*Concerning the Ridiculous: Meredith..Westm. R. 
Crowd and the Adjective, The............... Atlan. 
Dr. Holmes on Fitz-Greene Halleck..World’s W. 
od), Atlan. 
TFish Lore: B. C. Finch................ Gentleman 
Good Roads Train, The: E. Mayo....World’s W. 
Gray and Dante: T. H. Warren...... Monthly R. 
Great Social War at Newport: Nichols. ...Metrop. 
Has Courtesy Declined?: J. MacNeal...... Munsey 
History of Chinese Literature: Candlin..... Monist 
Houseboat, The: D. Richardson.......... Cosmop. 


How the Sequoias Grow: H. W. Warren...Chaut. 
Impostors Among Animals: W. M. Wheeler. .Cent. 
Legs—Story of a Coyote: M. Foster. ...Everybody 


Loon, The: W. D. Hulbert............... McClure 
Medical Practice and the Law: Andrews....Forum 
+M. Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee......... Blackw. 
Mr. William Vaughn Moody’s Poems........ Atlan. 
Mr. Winston Churchill and the Crisis. World’s W. 
My Garden: a OO eee Cent. 
My Lady’s Summer Wardrobe: Marie..... Metrop. 
“Natural” Situations in Fiction.............. Scrib 
oe Serer re Scrib. 
Opossum in the North, The: E. H. Baynes. Metrop. 
Photographing Tropical Fishes...... World’s W. 
Plea for Cultivating English, A: A. Ayres..Harp. 
Poetry and Foreign Languages.............. Scrib. 


Preserving of the Hudson Palisades..Am. R. of R. 
Rambles Out of Doors: O. J. Stevenson. M. Culture 


Restlessness of the Modern Woman...... Cosmop. 
Return of the Horse: H. T. Peck........ Bookm. 
Romance of the Song-Book: Newboldt..Monthly R. 
Scope of Modern Love: H. T. Finck....... arp. 
+Shakespeare and Lord Pembroke......... Blackw. 
Should Women Ride Astride: E. Y. Miller.. Munsey 
+Some Folk-Rhymes: A. L. Salmon..... Gentleman 
Songs of Midsummer: N. H. Moore........ Chaut. 
Stockton’s Unique Census Experiment....... Cent. 
Story of the Black Trout: Quackenbos....Outing 
Summer Girl and Literature, The........ Metrop. 
pe SS eee ar Monist 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston....Am. R. of R. 
ee ss eer errr ere re Cent. 
What Women Like in Men: R. Pyke...... Cosmop. 
World in Arms Against the Rat, The...... Metrop. 

















MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JULY, 1901 


Historical, National and Political. 


Assimilation of Alien Races: Reinsch...M. Culture 
yAstoundine Revelations............... Westm. R. 
Breaking Up the Solid South......... World’s W. 
Buddhist Discovery of America: J. Fryer...Harp. 
But Are We Decaying?: Browne....Contemp. R. 
Buying a State—Story of Addicks: Clark. .Ainslee 
FCMBTEy: “CLANCSIIER” 6.0in.c5ce0sccseveessee Blackw. 
¢China in Arms: C. D. Bruce........U. Service 
Colonies and Nation: W. Wilson........... Harp. 
Companions of the Conqueror: Round. .Monthly R. 
Conversion of Henry of Navarre: Emery. Donahoe 
Declaration of Independence, The: Tarbell. McClure 
Earliest Chapter in History: J. A. Craig..Monist 
+Expropriation of Irish Landlords......Westm. R. 
Guerilla Warfare in South Africa, The...U. Service 
Historic Fort Monroe: J. W. Ruchman..F. Leslie 
Impending Conflict—Russia and Japan....Metrop. 
King Alfred and His Anniversary: L. Dyer..Atlan. 


Letter from Italy, A: H. D. Sedgwick........ Atlan. 
Liberal Party, The: H. E. Mahood.......... Forum 
Millenary of King Alfred: L. Dyer.......... Cent. 
Mortgaged Nations: G. E. Walsh......... Gunton 


+Most Humane of Armies, The: Young.U. Service 
New Orleans and Reconstruction: Phelps. .Atlan. 
Our Relations With Canada........... World’s W. 
+Pennsylvania and South Africa........ Westm. R. 
Plea for Integrity of China: W. C. J. Reid.. Forum 


Policy of Grab, The: Tugman......... Westm. R 
Policy of Powers in China, The...... Monthly R. 
Prize Crew on “L’Insurgente”: Brady....Cosmop. 
Russian Problem in Manchuria...... Am. R. of R. 
Sale of Texas to Spain: H. C. Boutell...... Forum 
+Side Lights on Army Reform........ Contemp. R. 


Sixteenth Century Trusts: A. P. Winston. .Atlan. 
Supreme Court’s Expansion Decision..World’s W. 
Tropical Renaissance: S. Baxter............ Harp. 
Venezuelan Boundary Dispute: G. Cleveland. .Cent. 
Volunteer Efficiency: B. Williams....Monthly R. 
War Office, Admiralty and Coaling....Monthly R. 
tWhat Should England Do?: Corbet..Westm. R. 
Why the French Republic is Strong..World’s W. 
Year of Hawaiian Territorial Life..... World’s W. 


Religious and Philosophical. 


Abbey of Gethsemane, The: E. C. Litsey..F. Leslie 
Cardinal Virtues, The: W. De W. Hyde....Atlan. 


Church in Greece, The: D. Quinn........ Donahoe 
Creed of Good Conduct, The.......... World’s W. 
Contents of Religious Consciousness...... Monist 
Ethics of Loot, The: G. Reid.............. Forum 
Fairy-Tale Element in the Bible............ Monist 
{Missionary in China, The: Thomson. .Contemp. R. 
Religious Journalism: H. W. Horwill...... Forum 
Steady Liberalization of Creeds....... World’s W. 
Two Generations of Quakers.............4.- Atlan. 
Scientific and Industrial. 
BeginningPoultry Breeding: Babcock....... Outing 


Boston Elevated Railway: Kimball....New Eng. 
Care of the Automobile: J. A. Kingman... .Outing 


Christian Science and What it Means......Metrop. 
Christian Science is the Truth.......... Everybody 
Day’s Work of a Stock Broker........ World’s W. 
Earthquakes Write Their Autographs... Everybody 
Explanation of Mental Healing........ Everybody 
Great Log Jam, The: S. E. White...... F. Leslie 
Great Texas Oil Fields: E. R. Treherne. .Cosmop. 
Infant Industrial Hercules, An............ Munsey 


Kern River Oil Fields: O. C. Ellison... .Overland 
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Kumatology: M. Tindal... ...s..6-s000ss- Pearson 
Limits of the Stellar Universe: T. J. J. Lee. .Atlan. 
Locomotives I Have Known: Hamblen....Munsey 
Locomotive Building in U. S.: Converce...Cassier 
Machinery of Wall Street: Nelson....World’s W. 


Minds and Noses: L. Robinson........... Blackw. 
New Phases of Polar Research...... Am. R. of R. 
Physician and His Fees. The: Harrington. .Munsey 
Dares 4... ROWS sos on gds 5550550500840 Ainslee 


Railway Engineering in China: Bourne... .Cassier 
Railway President’s Day, A: C. D. Hine....Cent. 
Revolution in Farming: L. H. Bailey..World’s W. 


Structural Builders: C. Childs............ F. Leslie 
Uncle Sam’s Billion Dollar Philanthropy. .Metrop. 
Uninvented Inventions: Coleman...... Everybody 
What to Eat to Live Long: Wiley...... Everybody 
When Will the World Be Full?:.......... Cosmop. 


Sociological and Economic. 


Child-Labor Legislation in the South....Gunton 
+Communal Recreation: Charrington..Contemp. R. 
ee ee ae ee Cent. 


Corrupting Power of Patronage............ Forum 
tHousing Question, The: Wolfe...... Contemp. R. 
How Reformers Use Facts: G. Gunton...Gunton 
LOOT STEN, TRON o ons ccnnsessenes World’s W. 
Making Good Tenements Pay........ World’s W. 


Mania for Tariff Agitation: G. Gunton....Gunton 
New England Woman, The: K. Stephens. .Atlan. 


Railroads and Post Office Deficit......... Gunton 
Salvation of the Negro, The.......... World’s W. 
Shorter Working Day: W. Macarthur...... Forum 
“Trust” for Social Betterment, A...... World’s W. 


Women in the Far East: A. N. Benjamin. .Ainslee 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


America’s Cup is Safe: J. D. Spears...... Outing 
Ancient Pownalboro: C. E. Allen........ New Eng. 
Aspects of the Pan-American: E. R. White. . Atlan. 
Bicycling from Montreal to Ste. Anne...... Outing 
Costliest of Sports: A. F. Aldridge........ Munsey 
Country Walking for Women: Mullett..... Outing 
Delta Comte of Alaska, The: Putnam...... Scrib. 
Diving as a Fine Art: W. Henry......... Pearson 


Escape from the Chateau de Joux, An....Cent. 
Hoop-Rolling Extraordinary: Holmes....Pearson 
Incandescent City, The: W. Fitzroger..M. Culture 
Long Distance Balloon Racing: Wellman..McClure 


Moving Village, A: J. E. Whitby........ Pearson 
Native Habitations of America: Bache. ...Pearson 
Newport in Summer: E. Gregory........... Harp. 
Nigeria and Its Trade: H. Bindloss....Monthly R. 
tNight Adventure on the Pearl River..... Blackw. 
Old Time Baseball: H. Chadwick........... Outing 
fOn the Indian Borderland............... Blackw. 


Opalescent City, The: C. Y. Turner....M. Culture 
Pan-American Exposition, The: Moore..Delineator 
Practical Side of Camping: D. Swiveller....Outing 


Record Breakers, The: T. J. Lee.......... Munsey 
fRook Shooting: C. J. Cornish............ Cornhill 
Rowing for Glory of Alma Mater........ Metrop. 
ee ge ee eS ae Everybody 


Stage Robbers of the West: C. Michelson. .Munsey 
Strange Disappearing Race, A: Stone....Metrop. 
Summer Travel on the Lakes: Hudson. .M. Culture 


Summering in Norfolk: J. W. White...... Outing 
TE Ee Bie RS dnd ove coke bere ecaseceee Scrib. 
Ten Armed Game: C. F. Holder........... Outing 
To the Summit of Mt. Ranier: Anderson. ..Outing 
Tour in Sicily, A: R. B. Richardson........ Scrib. 


Workaday Balloonist, A: H. Sutherland. .Metrop. 
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Book List: What to Read—Where to Find It 


Antonia: Jessie Van Zile Belden: Bost., L. C. 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Frescoes in the Sistine Chapel: Evelyn M. 
Phillips: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & C 
Georgian Period, The: Being Measured Draw- 


ings of Colonial Work: Bost., American 
Pegmtect Co. Patt By... cdiccsccsccvescees 00 

Handel: C. F. Adby Williams: N. Y., E. P. 
8 ee ee eee Sere ree I 25 

Illustrated American Stage, The: N. Y., R. H. 
NE inp ie icon ease dice wiwaruapenei 2 50 

Japanese Plays and Playfellows: Osman Ed- 
SIOOGR: Th. Vc, PONE TADIO Son siccccvescccees 3 50 

Piero Della Francesca: W. G. Waters: N. 
ice MINE TRO vicig csin coi ceeded serie Sutcenne 175 

Stage in America, The: 1897-1900. Norman 
Hapgood: N. Y., Macmillan Co............ 1 75 

Biographical and Reminiscent. 

Abraham Lincoln: His Youth and Early 
Manhood: Noah Brooks: N. Y., G. P. Put- 
ESE Re ae ne go 

Academic Gregories, The: Agnes Stewart: N. 
ee eee eee 75 

David Livingstone: T. Banks Maclachlan: N. 
tg ee ere 75 

Remembrances of Emerson: John Albee: N. 
Ee a reer err I 25 

Tribulations of a Princess, The: By the author 
of The Martyrdom of an Empress: N. Y., 
Co 2 ee eee ore 2 25 

Essays and Miscellanies. 

Christian in Hungarian Romance, The: John 
Fretwell: Bost., J. Ti. West Co.......<.ce0- I 00 

German Book Plates: Karl Emich Count zu 
Leiningen-Westerburg: N. Y., Macmillan 
0 EE AS 7 PS eee ee ee ee 4 00 

Grandmother’s Cook Book: A. P. H.: N. Ba 
A. Howard & C. G. Moller, Jr.......... 50 

Handbook of Proverbs, A: N. Y;, New Am- 
Ce ee 75 

Laird & Lee’s “Kaiser” Dictionary: Ludwig 
von Zorn: Chic., Laird & Lee.............. 50 

Life’s Springtime: J. N. Fradenburgh: N. Y., 
I OD pisces cli eoesewes eudeeness aes I 00 

Magic Seven, The: Lida A. Churchill; N. Y., 
SS rr rrr rere I 00 

Newyorkitis: John H. Girdner: N. Y., Grafton 
ca ens adap umniune dtaswowaeness I 25 
Orations and Essays of Edward John Phelps: 

Ed. by J. G. McCullough: N. Y., Harper 
IN io oic dc eraprdcia ward anaalbunsaved onwaie sai 50 
Second Century Satirist, A: Winthrop Dudley 
Sheldon: Phil., Drexel Biddle.............. 
ro of Life, The: Henry Wood: Bost, 
eT IN gis. ys ws osmseainnrasdomie ase a:eoreipiee I 25 
World of Graft, The: Josiah Flynt: N. Y., Mc- 
Clure, Phillips EE Se ee I 25 
Fiction of the Month, 
American Husband in Paris, The: Anna B 
Dodd: Bost., Little, Brown & Co.......... I 00 
Aériel Runaway, An: N. P. & C. P. Chipman: 
Bost., Loetarap Pup. CO...o.6ccecccesicvcecsee I 50 


And the Wilderness Blossomed: Almon Dex- 
ter: Phil., H. W. Fisher & Co.............. 


BN I HN hac 6is nip sca pied nrceniere Xap: Guile eGuaieiories $1 
Book of Bryn Mawr Stories, A: Margaretta 
Morris and Louise B. Congdon: Phil., G. 
OD rrr ree I 
Crisis, The: Winston Churchill: N. Y., Mac- 
IN sok stots coc asinsuue sews enensiee.< 
Cruise of the Petrel, The: T. Jenkins Haines: 
Y., McClure, Phillips & Co.............. 
Curious Courtship of Kate Poins, The: Louis 
Shipman: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co........ I 
Days Like These: Edward W. Townsend: 
| ee rrr ere ree 
Doomed Turk, A: E. Middleton: N. Y., Abbey 
Press 
Dream of My Youth, The: 
Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co 
God of His Fathers, The: Jack London: N. Y., 
McClure, Phillips & Co 
His Letters: Julien Gordon: N. Y., D. Apple- 
Ne is sind cue csaireeidesanshesaes 
House of de Mailly, The: Margaret Horton 
Potter: N. Y., Harper & Bros.............. I 
In Search of Mademoiselle: George Gibbs: 
Phil., Henry T. Coates & Co 
Inheritors, The: Joseph Conrad & Ford M. 
Hueffer: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co.... 1 
Jack Raymond: "EL L. Voynich: Phil., J. B. 
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(ivbas ton nseseresewas - “ bot 
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50 
50 








50 
50 
50 
50 
50 














































AEE Fe iin ko5.0500 5 so 9os0erverecess I 50 
King of Honey Island, The: Maurice Thomp- 

son: N. Y., G. W. Dillingham Re ee I 50 
Luck of the’ Vails, The: E. F. Benson: N. 

Y., D. Appleton | na ieaadlbneanne Reena I 50 
Manasseh: Maurus Jokai: Tr rd Percy F. 

Bicknell: Bost., L. C. Page & Co.......... I 50 
Mistress of Many Moods, A: Charlotte B. 

Rogers: N. Y., Abbey Press................ 50 
My Lady of Orange: H. C. Bailey: N. Y., 

Longmans, Green & Co.........-ceeeeeeeee 
Naughty Elizabeth: Mark Livingston: N. Y., 

Town TOpies PUD. GO. 66sec cesiseccccesess 50 
Our Lady of Deliverance: John Oxenham: N. 

pee ek | ee eer ree I 50 
Pair of Patient Lovers, A: W. D. Howells: \ 

a oe |” err I 15 
Pharaoh: Bolesbaus Prus: Tr. by Mary De 

Manhowski: N. Y., Abbey Press............ I 25 
Potter and the Clay, The: Maud Howard 

Peterson: Bost., Lothrop Pub. Co.......... I 50 
Queen of the Woods: Chief Pokagon: Hart- 

ford. Wich., :C. Fi: Baete.....csccsccceccsase 
Romance in Meditation, A: Elaine L. Field: 

ee et a ee 50 
Sirius: Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler: N. Y., D. 

a rer ee Tr ree I 50 
Snow-Cap Sisters, The: Ruth McEnery Stuart: 

ee a ee 25 
Soldier’s Revenge, The: Florence N. Crad- 

dock: N. Y., Abbey Press. ..........cccececs I 00 
Story of Little Nell, The: Charles Dickens: 

N. Y., American Book Co.............000 50 
Sunny Southerner, A: Julia Magruder: Bost., 

Bs, a I Mis or cng bcd bndc sis on cake% 
Ten Years in Cossack Slavery: Julian 

Jasiencyk: N. Y., Abbey Press............. I 25 








BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Truth Dexter: Sidney McCall: Bost., Little, 


Twenty Minute Tales: George Gordon: N. Y., 
Welton Press 

Two Men and Some Women: Walter M. Ray- 
mond: N. Y., Abbey Press 

Valencia’s Garden: Mrs. Schuyler Crownin- 
shield: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co 

When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads: Payne 
Erksine: Bost.. Little, Brown & Co 

Wilderness Road, The: Joseph A. Altsheler: 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Co 


Historical, National.and Political. 


Bench and Bar as Makers of the American 
Republic, The: W. W. Goodrich: N. Y., E. 
B. Treat & Co 

China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Com- 
merce: E. H. Parker: N. Y., E. P. Dutton 


Civil History of the Government of the Con- 
federate States: J. L. M. Curry: Richmond, 
Va., B. F. Johnson Pub. Co oe 

History of the American People A: Francis 
Thorpe: Chic., A. C. McClurg & Co 

Mediterranean Race, The: G. Sergi: N. Y., 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons 

Origin of Republican Form of Government, 
in the United States of America, The: Oscar 
S. Straus: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Tenth Island, The: Beckles Willson: N. Y., 
M. F. Mansfield & Co 


Poetry of the Month. 


For Charlie’s Sake, and Other Lyrics and 
Ballads: John Williamson Palmer: N. Y 
Funk & Wagnalls Co 

Joy Bells: William T. Browne: N. Y., G. W. 
Dillingham Co 

Love-in-a-Mist: Post Wheeler: N. Y., Camelot 

William Vaughn Moody: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co : 

Reply to The Man with the Hoe, A: Wil- 

liam T. Browne: N. Y., G. W. Dillingham 


. Co 

Thoughts in Verse: Duncan Francis Young: 
N. Y., Abbey Press 

Voice of the Pine, The: Charles A. Schu- 


macker: N. Y., R. H. Russell . ' 
Weeds by the Wall: Madison Cawein: Louis- 
ville, John P. Morton & Co 
Religious and Philosophical. 
Birds of the Bible: Madison C. Peters: N. Y., 
Baker & Taylor Co ’ 
Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge: Elwood Worcester: N. Y., Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co 
Commentary on the Old Testament: Camden 
M. Cobern: N. Y., Eaton & Mains 
Creed of Presbyterians, The: Rev. Egbert 
Watson Smith: N. Y., Baker & Taylor Co.. 
Ethics of Judaism, The: M. Lazarus: Phil., 
Jewish Pub. Soc. Part 2 ' 
Foundation Rites, With Some Kindred Cere- 
monies: L. D. Burdick: N. Y., Abbey Press 
George Fox, The Red Hot Quaker: Major 
Douglas: N. Y., Salvation Army Pub. House 
Great Mystery, The: E. M. Jefferys and Wm. 
H. Jefferys: Phil., Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.... 


50 
10 


75 


Reformation, The: A Religious and Historical 
Sketch: Rev. J. A. Babington: N. Y dl 
Dutton & Co 

Sunday School Movements in America: 
M. C. Brown: N. Y., F. H. Revell Co 

Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury: J. Vyrnwy Morgan:: Bost., Small, May- 
nard & Co 

Theology of Albrecht Ritschl, The: Albert 

Swing: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co.. 
Scientific and Industrial. 

Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic, 
The: George Hall: N. Y., Macmillan Co.... 

Elementary Text Book of Coal Mining: Rob- 
ert Peel: Phil., J. B. Lippincott & Co 
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2 50 


I 40 


60 


I 00 


First Aid to the Injured and Ambulance Drill: - 


H. Drinkwater: N. Y., Macmillan Co 

First Years in Handicraft: Walter J. Kenyon: 
N. Y., Baker & Taylor Co 

Hypnotism and Suggestion. In Therapeutics, 

ducation,and Reform: R. O. Mason: N. Y 

Henry Holt & Co 

Inventor’s Manual: How to Work a Patent 
to Make It Pay: N. Y., N. W. Henley & Co. 

Indian Basketry: George Wharton James: N. 
Y., Henry Malkan 

Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Electric Sparks: 
James A. Beaton: Chic., Laird & Lee 

Mosquitoes: L. O. Howard: N. Y., McClure 
Phillips & Co 

Pleasures of the Telescope: Garrett P. Ser- 
viss: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co 

Practical Hypnotism: Comte C. de Saint-Ger- 
main: ‘Chic., Laird & Lee 

Principles and Practice of Linear Perspective: 
H. T. C. Kraus: N. Y., N. W. Henley & Co. 

Procession of Planets, The: Franklin H. 
Heald: Los Angeles, F. H. Heald 

Progress of the Century, The: by Eminent 
Specialists: N. Y., Harper & Bros 

Saw-Filing and Management of Saws: Robert 
Grimshaw: Y., N. W. Henley & Co.... 

Telephone Lines and Their Properties: Wil- 
aon. J. Hopkins: N. Y., Longmans, Green 


Text-Book of Astronomy, A: George C. Com- 
stock: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co 

Text-Book of Psychology, A: Daniel Putnam: 
N. Y,, American Book Co 


’ Tunnelling: Chas. Prelini and Chas. S. Hill: 


Y., D. Van Nostrand Co 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Bolivian Andes, The: Sir Martin Conway: 
. Y., Harper & B 
Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle: 
N. Y., Harper & Bros 
In Tuscany: Montgomery Carmichael: N. Y., 
E. P. Dutton & Co 

Laird & Lee’s Guide to the Pan-American Ex- 
position: Chic., Laird & Lee 

Old Plantation, The: James Battle Avirett: 
N. Y., F. Tennyson Neely Co 

Practical Golf: Walter J. Travis: N. Y., Har- 
per & Bros, 

Russian Life in Town and Country: Frances 
H. E. Palmer: N. Y., G. P. Putnam Sons.. 

With a Policeman in South Africa: E. W. 
Searle: N. Y., Abbey Press 

Woman’s Book of Sports, The: J. Parmly 
Paret: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co 


40 


I 00 


I 00 
2 00 

75 
I 50 
I 50 


75 


3 00 
Henry P. Wells: 


I 75 
3 00 
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Sayings of the Children* 


——‘“What,” asked the proud young mamma, 
“do you think of the baby’s features?” Her broth- 
er looked down at the precious little innocent 
for a moment, and then asked: “Where are 
they ?”’* 
“Come, children,” said Mr. Widwer, in- 
troducing the second Mrs. Widwer, “come and 
kiss your new mamma.” “Gracious!” exclaimed 
little Elsie, “if you took her for ‘new’ they stuck 
you, pa.”* 

Walter has just begun to attend Sunday- 
school and listened with great attention while his 
teacher explained about the creation. Then he 
said, “Miss Brooks, why didn’t God make the 
world sooner than He did?” 

A toddler of five who, a short time before, 
had been allowed to select one kitten from old 
Tabby’s litter, the others being drowned, was 
carried by his nurse into the dimly-lighted room 
to take his first peep at his triplet baby brothers. 
He looked them over critically, and turning to 
his mother, said: “Mamma, let’s keep the blue- 
eyed one.” 

Carl, aged four, has a German nurse who 
has taught him to say his prayers in German. 
One evening his friend Ralph, who is six, came 
to see him just as he was at prayers. Ralph lis- 
tened open-mouthed for a minute, and then burst 
out with, “Oh, just listen to Carl! He thinks 
God’s Dutch !”F 

Marion Louise was only four years old, 
yet she was very precocious about not committing 
herself, and was rarely lost for an answer. One 
day when out walking with her aunt they met a 
friend who, in trying to test Marion’s knowledge, 
asked her, “Who made you?” “God,” she an- 
swered very promptly, with evident self-satisfac- 
tion. “And where is God?” was the next query. 
This was quite beyond her, yet without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she turned to her aunt with 
one of her bewitching smiles and said in a most 
encouraging tone, “Now, Auntie, you guess.” 

George (aged seven, after bumping his 
head severely on the sharp edge of the table 
and finding a lump on his head) Papa, when 
you bump yourself, why don’t it make a dinge 
in instead of a dinge out? 

One day Aunt Louise said, “Dorothy, 
please take this letter upstairs to your mother.” 
The little one was surrounded by her dolls, and 


*Compiled from Contemporaries. 
+Contributed to Current Literature. 


too greatly interested in the needs of her family 
to desire to act as letter carrier, so she replied 
positively, “No, Auntie, she’s alone wis’ her God, 
an’ I shall not ’sturb her.”+ 

A little boy was in the habit of calling his 
father by his first name—John—as he always 
heard his mamma speak thus to his father. One 
day the little boy was up in the bathroom playing 
with the water; some way he lost control of the 
faucet and the water soaked through the ceil- 
ing. His father rushed upstairs to see the cause, 
and was about to give the boy a scolding when 
the boy said: “This is no time to talk, John; get 
a mop.”’t 

——aAlbert was four years old and I was read- 
ing to him the little poem about, “Where did you 
get your eyes of blue, Out of the sky as I came 
through.” Now Albert’s eyes are very dark 
brown, so after hearing that verse, he thought 
a moment, then said: “Mother, the sky must have 
been awful black as I came through.” 

When Bobby, aged five, knelt down one 
night to say his prayers he added of his own ac- 
cord this poetic petition: “And oh, please God, 
when I die let all the flowers die too.’ On ris- 
ing and being asked the reason for the request he 
answered: “Well, course I don’t want the flowers 
to win.” 

A bright little lad of five years attended 
the performance of Maro the magician with his 
parents. The following Sunday he attended Sun- 
day-school, and the lesson was on the raising of 
the widow’s son. He came home very much in- 
terested in all the details of the lesson and gave 
a very graphic description of it in his childish 
way, finally, turning to his grandpa who was 
listening, amused at what he was telling, said: 
“Grandpa, do you know what I think of that? It 
looks to me very much like a sleight of hand per- 
formance.” 

My little nephew John has a great head. 
His mother, who is an enthusiastic Sunday- 
school worker, often invites her class to her home 
for an afternoon of recreation and refreshment. 
On one occasion she thought best to coach John 
a little in regard to three little fellows, children 
of poor parents. She told him he must be care- 
ful not to hurt their feelings in any way, as they 
were very proud. During the process of the af- 
ternoon play John was heard to remark (apropos 
of their stiff unsociability.) “You needn’t be so 
stuck-up,” he said, “I know some people lots 
poorer than you are.”’t 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers an comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidable held over till next month. 


732. Ingall’s Sonnet Opportunity: FPiease publish 
or mail me Jno. J. Ingall’s Poem Opportunity.— 
M. F. Woodhouse, Bloomington, Wis. 


[Current Literature has printed this fine son- 
net once before, in the text of an editorial article 
on Literary Larceny (see Current Literature, Edi- 
torial Comment, April, 1898), wherein a thievish 
offender against honesty, Mr. Ingalls, and the pub- 
lic was exposed. But the poem is so brief and 
so fine we reproduce it here with pleasure: 


Master of human destinies am I; 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait, 
Cities and fields I walk! I penetrate 

D-serts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake: if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore, 

I answer not and I return no more.] 


733. The Cumberland Crew: Can any of Current 
Literature readers furnish me the words of the 
song, The Cumberland, Crew, and a speech called, 
The New South, by Henry W. Grady, of the At- 
oe Constitution?,—A Wesley Armitage, Seymour, 

is. 


734. Psychological Congress: Ina recent issue of 
your able magazine under the caption Psychological 
Congress, a contributor, H. Cushman, gave a brief 
synopsis of the proceedings of the last Interna- 
tional Psychological Congress at Paris. If this is 
not another name for a Spiritist gathering, I am 
interested and would like to know where and how 
I could procure the papers on the various topics 
presented at said meeting. Could you give me 
any information? If so, I would greatly appreciate 
it—A. H. Gamble, Dixon, III. 


[Dr. Morton Prince, of the City Hospital, Bos- 
ton, can probably supply this information. An 
article describing the work of the institute ap- 
peared in the April number of The Open Court, 
the current year.] 


the Marseillaise: I 


735. English translator of 
would like to ask who wrote the English translation 
of the Marseillaise, Ye sons of freedom, wake to 
glory, etc.—M. C. Sharp. 


736. The Siege of Belgrade: Will you kindly 
print, or reprint, a poem by Francis Mahoney, 


There’s a legend that’s told of a gypsy who dwelt 
In the lands where the pyramids be, 
aa 4 robe was embroidered with stars, and her 
elt 
With devices right wondrous to: see. 
I have never read any but this one stanza. 
Also one, the author of which I can not give, 
beginning: 
An Austrian army awfully arrayed, 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade. 


—P. D. Reinhart, Ruffsdale, Pa. 


[The Mahoney poem we do not know. For 
The Siege of Belgrade, see Open Questions for 
July of last year, where, in answer to query 618, 
we printed in full this alphabet-exhausting allit- 
erative curiosity. Back numbers can be had at 
this office.] 


737. The One in the Middle: Can you tell where 
I can find the verses entitled The One in the Middle 
—the poem is of three birds—all happy but the 
“one in the middle,” and I think appeared in the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Magazine 
about 1885—each verse has a repetition of the 
pessimistic saying of “the one in the middle.”— 
Leon P. Jones, Blenheim, Ontario. 


738. Holmes’ The Last Leaf: To oblige one of 
your subscribers will you kindly publish in your 
selected poems The Last Leaf. If not asking too 
much I would like the date of its publication—Mrs. 
M. M. Doan, Shepard, O. 


[We shall be glad to print this famous poem of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in Treasure Trove de- 
partment next month. Our impression is that 
this was one of his earlier poems; but the exact 
date we do not know.] 


739. Astor: Some weeks ago I received an 
anonymous letter asking me to read a book called 
“Astor” by Paul Randall. Is there such a book?— 
Walter Hannibal Henning, New York City. 


[We have never heard of this.] 


740. Can you tell me what magazine, some time 
last year, contained an illustrated article on the 
scene of Janice Meredith? There were pictures of 
several houses, and mention of some of the events 
in history, such as the tar-and-feathering of the 
original of Squire Meredith, which are adopted in 
the book. Can some one also tell me something of 
the author, and send the words to Current Litera- 
ture, of a little poem I read some fifteen years ago, 
in one of the cheap story papers. The title was 
“A Funeral March” (after Chopin). It began with 
short lines, longer lines in the middle, and then 
growing gradually shorter again, suggesting the 
idea of a procession passing. I thought it remark- 
ably good, and worthy a better place than the 
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periodical in which it appeared. I can recall the 
following lines: 
“Stately are the paces 
Set for her to walk 
Past the rows of faces, 
Spoken all the talk 
Ended! now thanksgiving for her journey done; 
For her span of living, spent beneath the sun, 
She was so sweet and tender, so fair on* earth, 
No praises we can lend her can show her worth. 
How from her birth to her last sun setting, and 
and life’s forgetting, 
She brought flowers to deserts, and plenty to 
dearth. ; ; 
I greatly wish for the poem entire, and the lines 
correctly spaced and arranged, as printed.—Fannie 
Goodman, Outing, Cal. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

700. Lasca: Enclosed find poem entitled Lasca, 
asked for by Miss Marion Smith (Open Questions, 
700, March, 1901) copied from The Elocutionists’ 
Annual No. 12. Can be had at nearly all book- 
sellers or from The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Mrs. 
J. W. Ferdon, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

[Copies of this poem are received also from 
Mary Clare Winkler, Woodward,.Pa., and M. D. 
Link, Elizabethton, Tenn., who give the author’s 
name as Frank Desprez. Mrs. W. J. Andrews, 
Cheshire, Conn.; W. J. Carmonuche, Shreve- 
port, La.; Norma G. Reilly, Covington, Ky., 
and Miss Marian W. Wildman, Norwalk, 
Ohio, give the same information, and refer 
the inquirer to Shoemaker’s Recitations No. 12; 
Braun’s Iconoclast, the Blakely Co., Chicago, III. ; 
and The Speaker’s Library, edited by Daphne 
Dale, and published by Elliot & Beesley. The 
copies of Lasca are held for the correspondent 
who made the inquiry, with thanks to those who 
have so courteously answered her. The Fight of 
Paso Del Mar, another poem for which she made 
inquiry, is by Bayard Taylor, we have learned 
since publishing her question, and gladly repro- 
duced it in our Treasure Trove department last 
month. ] 


704. Mr. John F. Luitich (No. 704, March num- 
ber) will find those lines in The Kasidah of Haji 
Abda el Yezdi, a remarkably fine poetical work 
by the late Sir Richard F. Burton. It was repub- 
lished by Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. They 
are the last lines of Canto IV., verse xxxiii., and 
this is the original text: 

Their fame hath filled the Seven Climes, they rose 
and reigned, they fought and fell, 
As swells and swoons across the wold, the tinkling 

_ of the camel’s bell. 

Although the poem reminds you of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, it is deeper in philosophical 
thought.—Hugo Andricssen, Beaver, Pa. 

[This query is answered also by W. J. Car- 
mouche, Shreveport, La. Thanks to both.] 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


706. Poem from The Wind of Destiny: I enclose 
a copy of the poem asked for by F. H., Pottsville, 
Pa. (No. 706 Current Literature for April). It is 
entitled Love; and may be found in a collection 
called For Love’s Sweet Sake, edited by G. Hem- 
bert Westly, Boston; Lee & Shepard, 1899. The 
author’s name is not: given—H. Zwing Morgan, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


710. The author of the verses asked for by 
Katherine Clayton, Mexico, in Open Questions, is 
Coventry Patmore. The verses were not quoted 
correctly, so I give the version I have always met 
with below: 

Ah, wasteful woman!—she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot chose but pay, 
How has she cheapened Paradise! 


How given for naught her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 
Which spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine! 
—A. W. Mackay, Ailsa Craig, Ontario, Can. 
[Thanks to this correspondent, and also to 
M. E. Pancoast, Washington, D. C., who gives 
the same information.] 


715. Channing’s My Symphony: No. 715 of the 
Open Questions asks for a poem entitled My Sym- 
phony, by Channing, in accordance with which I 
enclose a copy, but it has not the form of verse. 
I believe it was never written in the form of verse 
but has frequently been published in illuminated 
text as a wall-card. That might give the impression 
. its being a poem.—Angie E. Badger, Northfield, 

t. 


[Similar answers, giving the author as Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, are received from Charles 
L. Hincke, Parker, Colo.; H. Z. Morgan, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Mrs. E. E. Money, Glen Ellyn, IIl.; 
Clare Hart Nichols, Yonkers, N. Y.; C. W. 
Beaumond, Jr., Denison, Tex.; May E. Searle, 
Stouchsburg, Pa.; Mrs. C. Stuart, New York 
City; Willard E. Weller, South Boston, Ind., and 
an anonymous correspondent, Nashville, Tenn. 
The enclosures are held for the correspondent who 
made the inquiry. Thanks to all these.] 


716. German Watchman’s Song: 
Question 716, your correspondent asks for the Ger- 
man Watchman’s Song beginning Hark ye neigh- 


On page 639, 


bors, etc. I find the song in Favorite Poems from 
English and American Authors; edited by Elmo: 
Chicago and New York, 1885. More than fifty 
years ago this song was set to music in an early 
edition of the Christian Psalmist used by the 
Christian denomination, it being a favorite at the 
singing schools in what was then called the West. 
I send the song to you if you wish to publish it 
for your correspondent.—I. R. . 

[We hold the poem for the one who asked for 
it, with thanks to this correspondent, and to Anna 
J. Grimshaw, Malvern, Pa., who also sends a copy, 
and to E. F. Joyce, M. D., Sonora, Cal., who 


offers to send one.] 
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periodical in which it appeared. I can recall the 
following lines: 

“Stately are the paces 

Set for her to walk 

Past the rows of faces, 

Spoken all the talk ; 
Ended! now thanksgiving for her journey done; 
For her span of living, spent beneath the sun, 
She was so sweet and tender, so fair on earth, 
No praises we can lend her can show her worth. 
How from her birth to her last sun setting, and 

and life’s forgetting, 

She brought flowers to deserts, and plenty to 


dearth. ; ; 
I greatly wish for the poem entire, and the lines 
correctly spaced and arranged, as printed.—Fannie 
Goodman, Outing, Cal. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

700. Lasca: Enclosed find poem entitled Lasca, 
asked for by Miss Marion Smith (Open Questions, 
700, March, 1901) copied from The Elocutionists’ 
Annual No. 12. Can be had at nearly all book- 
sellers or from The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Mrs. 
J. W. Ferdon, Hazelhurst, Wis. 

[Copies of this poem are received also from 
Mary Clare Winkler, Woodward, Pa., and M. D. 
Link, Elizabethton, Tenn., who give the author’s 
name as Frank Desprez. Mrs. W. J. Andrews, 
Cheshire, Conn.; W. J. Carmonuche, Shreve- 
port, La.; Norma G. Reilly, Covington, Ky., 
and Miss Marian W. Wildman, Norwalk, 
Ohio, give the same information, and refer 
the inquirer to Shoemaker’s Recitations No, 12; 
Braun’s Iconoclast, the Blakely Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
and The Speaker’s Library, edited by Daphne 
Dale, and published by Elliot & Beesley. The 
copies of Lasca are held for the correspondent 
who made the inquiry, with thanks to those who 
have so courteously answered her. The Fight of 
Paso Del Mar, another poem for which she made 
inquiry, is by Bayard Taylor, we have learned 
since publishing her question, and gladly repro- 
duced it in our Treasure Trove department last 
month. ] 


704. Mr. John F. Luitich (No. 704, March num- 
ber) will find those lines in The Kasidah of Haji 
Abdt el Yezdi, a remarkably fine poetical work 
by the late Sir Richard F. Burton. It was repub- 
lished by Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. They 
are the last lines of Canto IV., verse xxxiii., and 
this is the original text: 

Their fame hath filled the Seven Climes, they rose 
and reigned, they fought and fell, 

As swells and swoons across the wold, the tinkling 
of the camel’s bell. 

Although the poem reminds you of the Rubaiyat 

of Omar Khayyam, it is deeper in philosophical 

thought—Hugo Andricssen, Beaver, Pa. 

[This query is answered also by W. J. Car- 
mouche, Shreveport, La. Thanks to both.] 


‘OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


706. Poem from The Wind of Destiny: I enclose 
a copy of the poem asked for by F. H., Pottsville, 
Pa. (No. 706 Current Literature for April). It is 
entitled Love, and may be found in a collection 
called For Love’s Sweet Sake, edited by G. Hem- 
bert Westly, Boston; Lee & Shepard, 1899. The 
author’s name is not given—H. Zwing Morgan, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


710. The author of the verses asked for by 
Katherine Clayton, Mexico, in Open Questions, is 
Coventry Patmore. The verses were not quoted 
correctly, so I give the version I have always met 
with below: 

Ah, wasteful woman!—she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot chose but pay, 
How has she cheapened Paradise! 


How given for naught her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 
Which spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine! 
—A. W. Mackay, Ailsa Craig, Ontario, Can. 


[Thanks to this correspondent, and also to 
M. E. Pancoast, Washington, D. C., who gives 
the same information.] 


715. Channing’s My Symphony: No. 715 of the 
Open Questions asks for a poem entitled My Sym- 
phony, by Channing, in accordance with which I 
enclose a copy, but it has not the form of verse. 
I believe it was never written in the form of verse 
but has frequently been published in illuminated 
text as a wall-card. That might give the impression 
¥ its being a poem.—Angie E. Badger, Northfield, 

t, ‘ 


[Similar answers, giving the author as Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, are received from Charles 
L. Hincke, Parker, Colo.; H. Z. Morgan, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Mrs. E. E. Money, Glen Ellyn, II; 
Clare Hart Nichols, Yonkers, N. Y.; C. W. 
Beaumond, Jr., Denison, Tex.; May E. Searle, 
Stouchsburg, Pa.; Mrs. C. Stuart, New York 
City; Willard E. Weller, South Boston, Ind., and 
an anonymous correspondent, Nashville, Tenn. 
The enclosures are held for the correspondent who 
made the inquiry. Thanks to all these.] 


716. German Watchman’s Song: On page 639, 
Question 716, your correspondent asks for the Ger- 
man Watchman’s Song beginning Hark ye neigh- 
bors, etc. I find the song in Favorite Poems from 
English and American Authors; edited by Elmo: 
Chicago and New York, 1885. More than fifty 
years ago this song was set to music in an early 
edition of the Christian Psalmist used by the 
Christian denomination, it being a favorite at the 
singing schools in what was then called the West. 
I send the song to you if you wish to publish it 
for your correspondent.—I. R. . 

[We hold the poem for the one who asked for 
it, with thanks to this correspondent, and to Anna 
J. Grimshaw, Malvern, Pa., who also sends a copy, 
and to E. F. Joyce, M. D., Sonora, Cal., who 


offers to send one.] 


























W. B. YEATS 


(See Living English Poets, pages 244-245) 








